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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mosr of the principles and reaſonings, con- 


tained in this volume, were publiſhed in a work 


in three volumes, called A 7 reatiſe of Human 
Nature: A work which the Author had projected 
before he left College, and which he wrote and 
publiſhed not long after. But not finding it ſuc- 
ceſsful, he was ſenſible of his error in going 
to the preſs too early, and he caſt the whole 
anew in the following pieces; where ſome negli- 


gences in his former reaſoning, and more in the 


expreſſion, are, he hopes, corrected. Yet ſeve- 


ral writers, who have honored the Author's 
Philoſophy with anſwers, have taken care to di- 


rect all their batteries againſt that juvenile work, 


hich the Author never acknowledged, and have 


affected to triumph in any advantages which , 
they imagined, they had obtained over it: A 
Vol. III. 1 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 

practice very contrary to all rules of candor and 
fair -dealing, and a ſtrong inſtance of thoſe pole- 
mical artifices, which a bigoted zeal thinks itſelf 
adthorized to employ. Henceforth the Author 
deſires , that the following Pieces may alone be 
regarded as containing his philoſophical ſentiments 


and principles. 
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or THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF PHILOSOPHY. : 
Monat philoſophy, or the ſcience of human 
nature, may be treated after two different manners; 
each of which has its peculiar merit, and may contris 
bute to the entertainment, inſtrucdkion; and reformas 
tion of mankind. The one conſiders man chiefly 
as born for action; and as influenced in his meaſures 
by taſte and ſetatittretit.s purſuing one object, and 
avoiding another, according to the value which theſe 
objects ſeem to poſſeſs, and according to the light in 
which they preſent themſelves. As virtue, of all ob. 
jects, is allowed to be the moſt valuable, this ſpecies 


of philoſophers paint her in the moſt: amiable colors ; 
Vor. III. B 


2 SECTION I. 


borrowing all helps from poetry and eloquence, and 
treating their ſubject in an eaſy and obvious manner, 
and ſuch as is beſt fitted to pleaſe the imagination, 
and engage the affections. They ſelect the moſt 
ſtriking obſervations and inſtances from commuu life; 
place oppoſite characters in a proper contraſt; and 
alluring us into the paths of virtue by the views of 
glory and happineſs, direct our ſteps in theſe paths by 
the ſoundeſt precepts and moſt illuſtrious examples. 
They make us /cel the difference between vice and 
virtue; they excite and regulate our ſentiments ; 
and though they can but bend our hearts to the 
love of probity and true honor, they think that 
they have fully attained the end of all their labors. 

The other ſpecies of philoſophers conſider man in 
the light of a reaſonable rather than an active being, 
and endeayour to form his underſtanding more than 
cultivate his manners. 'They regard human nature 
as a ſubject of ſpeculation ; and with a narrow ſcrutiny 
examine it, in order to find thoſe principles which 
regulate our underſtanding, excite our ſentiments, 
and make us approve or blame any particular object, 
action, or behaviour. They think it a reproach to all 
literature, that philoſophy ſhould not yet have fixed, 
beyond controverſy, the foundation of morals, rea- 


ſoning, and criticiſm ; and ſhould for ever talk of trath _ 


and falſhood, vice and virtue, beauty and deformity, 
without being able to determine the ſource of thoſe 
diſtinctions. While they attempt this arduous talk , 
they are deterred by no difficulties; but proceeding 
from particular inſtances to general principles, they 
ſtill puſh on their inquiries to principles more general, 
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and reſt not ſatisfied till they arrive at thoſe original 
principles; by which, in every ſcience, all human 
curioſity tnult be bounded. Though their ſpecula- 
tions ſeem abſtract and even unintelligible to com- 
mon readers, they aim at the approbation of the 
learned and the wiſe; and think themſelves ſuffi- 
ciently compenſated for the labor of their whole 
lives, if they can diſcover ſome hidden truths, which 
may contribute to the inſtruction of poſterity. 

It is certain that the eaſy and obvious philoſophy 
will always, with the generality of mankind, have the 
preference above the accurate and abſtruſe; and by 
many will be recommended, not only as more agree- 
able, but more uſeſul, than the other. It enters more 
into common life; moulds the heart and affections; 
and, by touching thoſe principles which actuate men, 
reforms their conduct, and brings them nearer to that 
model of perfection which it deſcribes. On the con- 
trary, the abſtruſe philoſophy, being founded on a 
turn of mind , which cannot enter into buſineſs and 
action, vaniſhes when the philoſopher leaves the 
ſhade, and comes into open day; nor can its prin- 
ciples eaſily retain any influence over our conduct 
and behaviour. The feelings of our heart. the agi- 
tation of our paſlions, the vehemence of our; affec- 
tions, diſſipate all its concluſions , and reduce the 
profound philoſopher to a mere plebeian. 

Tbis alſo muſt be confeſſed , that the moſt durable, 
as well as juſteſt fame, has been acquired by the eaſy 
philoſophy; and chas abſtract reaſoners ſeem hitherto 
to have enjoyed only a momentary reputation , from 
the caprice or ignorance of their own age, but have 
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not been able to ſupport their renown with more 
equitable poſterity. It is eaſy for a profound philoſo- 


pher to commit a miſtake in his ſubtile reaſonings; 


and one miſtake is the neceſſary parent of another, 
while he puſhes on his conſequences, and is not de. 
terred from embracing any concluſion, by its unuſual 
appearance, or its contradiction to popular opinion. 
But a philoſopher, who purpoſes only to repreſent 
the common ſenſe of mankind in more beautiful and 
more engaging colors, if by accident he falls into 


error, goes no farther; but renewing his appeal to 


common ſenſe, and the natural ſentiments of the 
mind, returns into the right path, and ſecures him- 
ſelf from any dangerous illufions. The fame of Ci- 
cero flouriſhes at preſent ; but that of Ariſtotle is 
utterly decayed. La Bruyere paſſes the ſeas, and 
{till maintains bis reputation; but the glory of Male- 
branche is confined to his own nation, and to his 
own age. And Addiſon, perhaps, will be read with 
pleaſure , when Locke ſhall be entirely forgotten, 
The mere philoſopher is a character which is com. 
monly but little acceptable in the world , as being 
ſuppoſed to contribute nothing either to the advan- 
tage or pleaſure of ſociety; while he lives remote 
from communication with mankind, and is wrapped 
up in principles and notions equally remote from 
their comprehenfion. On the other hand, the mere 
ignorant is {till more defpiſed ; nor is any thing 
deemed a ſurer ſign of an illiberal genius in an age 
and nation where the ſciences flouriſh , than'to be 
entirely deſtitute of all reliſh for thoſe noble enter- 


tainments. The moſt perfect character is ſuppoſed 
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to lie between thoſe extremes; retaining an equal 
ability and taſte for books, company, and buſineſs; 
preſerving in converſation that diſcernment and deli- 
cacy which ariſe from polite letters; and in buſineſs, 
that probity and accuracy, which are the natural 
reſult of a juſt philoſophy. In order to diffuſe and 
cultivate fo accompliſhed a character, nothing can 
be more uſeful than compoſitions of the eaſy ſtyle 
and manner, which draw not too much from life, 
require no deep application or retreat to be com- 
prehended, and ſend back the ſtudent among 
mankind full of noble ſentiments and wiſe precepts, 
applicable to every exigence of human life. By 
means of ſuch compoſitions, virtue becomes ami- 
able, ſcience agreeable, company inſtructive, and 
retirement entertaining. 

Man is a reaſonable being; and as fuch , receives 
from ſcience his proper ſood and nouriſhment : But 
ſo narrow are the bounds of human underſtanding, 
that little ſatisfaction can be hoped for in this parti- 
cular, either from the extent or ſecurity of his ac- 
quiſitions. Man is a ſociable, no leſs than a reaſonable, 
being: But neither can he always enjoy company 
agreeable and amuſing, or preſerve the proper reliſh 
for them. Man is alfo an active being; and from that 
diſpoſition, as well as from the various neceſſities of 
human life, muſt ſubmit to buſineſs and occupation + 
But the mind requires ſome relaxation, and cannot 
always ſupport its bent to care and induſtry. It ſeems, 
then, that nature has pointed out a mixed kind of 
liſe as moſt ſuitable to human race, and ſecretly,ad- 
moniſhed them to allow none of theſe biaſſes to draus 
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too much, ſo as to incapacitate them for other occu- 
pations and entertainments. Indulge your paſſion 
for ſcience, ſays ſhe, but let your ſcience be human, 
and ſuch as may have a direct reference to action 
and ſociety. Abſtruſe thought and profound refearch- 
es I prohibit, and will feverely puniſh, by the pen- 
five melancholy which they introduce, by the endleſs 
uncertainty in which they involve you, and by the 
cold reception your pretended diſcoveries ſhall meet 
with, when communicated. Be a philoſopher; but 
amidſt all your philoſophy, be ſtill a man. 

Were the generality of mankind contented to pre- 
fer the eaſy philoſophy to the abſtract and profound, 


without throwing any blame or contempt on the lat- 


ter, it might not be improper, perhaps, to comply 
with this general opinion, and allow every man to. 


enjoy, without oppoſition, his own taſte and ſenti- 


ment. But as the matter is often carried farther, 
even to the abſolute rejecting of all profound reaſon. 
ings, or what is commonly called metaphyſics, we ſhall 


nov proceed to conſider what can reaſonably be 


pleaded in their behalf. 

We may begin with obſerving „that one conſider. 
able advantage, which reſults from the accurate and 
abſtra& philoſopby, is, its ſubſerviency to the eaſy 
and humane ; which, without the former, can never 
attain a ſufficient degree of exactneſs in its ſentiments, 
precepts, or reaſonings. All polite letters are nothing 
but pictures of human life in various attitudes and 
ſrtuations; and inſpire us with different ſentiments, 
of praiſe or blame , admiration or ridicule, according 


to the qualities of the object which they ſet befors 
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ns. An artiſt uſt be better qualified to ſucceed in 
this undertaking, who, beſides a delicate taſte and a 
quick apprehenſion, poſſeſſes an accurate knowledge 
of the internal fabric, the operations of the under- 
ſtanding, the workings of the paſſions, and the va- 
rious ſpecies of ſentiment which diſcriminate vice and 
virtue. How painful ſoever this inward fearch or 
inquiry may appear, it becomes, in ſome meaſure, 
requiſite to thoſe, who would deſcribe with ſucceſs 
the obvious and outward appearances of life and man- 
ners. The anatomiſt preſents to the eye the moſt 
hideous and diſagreeable objects; but his ſcience is 
uſeful to the painter in delineating even a Venus or- 
a Helen. While the latter employs all the richeſt 
colors of his art, and gives his figures the moſt grace- 
ful and engaging airs ; he muſt (till carry his atten» 
tion to the inward ſtructure of the human body, 
the poſition of the muſcles, the fabric of the bones, 
and the uſe and figure of every part or organ. Ac- 
curacy is, in every caſe, advantageous to beauty, 
and juſt renſoritibis to delicate ſentiment. In vain 


would we exalt the one by depreciating the other. 


Beſides, we may obſerve, inevery art or profeſſion, 
even thoſe which moſt concern life or action, that a 
fpirit of accuracy, however acquired, carries all of 
them nearer their perfection, and renders them more 
fubſervient to the intereſts of fociety. And though 


a philoſopher may live remote from buſineſs, the 


genius of philoſophy, if carefully cultivated by ſeve- 

ral, muſt gradually diffuſe itſelf throughout the whole 

fociety, and beſtow a ſimilar correctneſs on every 

art or calling. The politician will Ageſũire greater 
5 4 
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foreſight and ſubtilty, in the ſubdividing and balan- 
cing of power; the lawyer more method and finer 
principles in bis reaſonings ; and the general more 
regularity 1 in his diſcipline , and more caution in his 
Plans and operations. The ſtability of modern go- 
vernments above the ancient, and the accuracy of 
modern philoſophy, have improved, and probably 
will ſtill improve, by ſimilar gradations. 

Were there no advantage to be reaped from theſe 
ſtudies, beyond the gratification of an innocent curio- 
ty, yet ought not even this to be deſpiſed ; as being 
an acceſſion to thoſe few ſafe and harmleſs pleaſures, 

which are beſtowed on human race. The ſweeteſt 
and moſt inoffenſive path of life leads through the 

_ avenues of ſcience and learning; and whoever can 
either remove any obſtructions in this way, or open 
up any new proſpect, ought ſo far tobe eſteemed a be- 
nefactor to mankind. And though theſe reſearches 
may appear painful and fatiguing, it is with ſome 
minds as with ſome bodies, which being endowed 
with vigorous and florid health, require ſevere exer- 
_ciſe, andreap a pleaſure from hae. to the generality 
of mankind , may ſeem burdenſome and laborious. 
Obſcurity, indeed is painful to the mind as well as 
to the eye; but to bring light ſrom obſcurity, by what- 
ever labor, muſt needs be delightful and rejoicing. 

But this obſcurity, in the profound and abſtract 
philoſophy, 1s objected to, not only as painful and 
fatiguing , but as the inevitable ſource of uncertainty 
and error. Here indeed lies the juſteſt and moſt plauſt- 
ble objection againſt a conſiderable part of metaphy- 
ſics,that they are not properly a ſcience; but ariſe either 
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from the fruitleſs efforts of human vanity , which 


Would penetrate into ſubjects utterly inacceſſible to 


the underſtanding, or from the craft of popular ſuper- 
ſtitions, which, being unable to defend themſelves on 
fair ground, raiſe theſe entangling brambles to cover 
and protect their weakneſs. Chaſed from the open 
country, theſe robbers fly into the foreſt, and lie in 


wait to break 1n upon every unguarded avenue of the 


mind, and overwhelm it with religious fears and pre- 
judices. The ſtouteſt antagoniſt, if he remit his watch 
a moment, is oppreſſed. And many, through coward- 
ice and folly , open the gates to the enemies; and 
willingly receive them with reverence and ſubmiſſion 


as their legal ſovereigns. 


But is this a ſufficient reafon, _ philoſophers 
ſhould deſiſt from ſuch reſearches, and leave ſuper- 
ſtition ſtill in poſſeſſion of her retreat? Is it not pro- 
per to draw an oppoſite concluſion, and perceive the 
neceflity of carrying the war into the moſt ſecret re- 
ceſſes of the enemy? In vain do we hope, that men, 
from frequent diſappointment, will at laſt abandon 
fuch airy ſciences, and diſcover the proper province 
of human reaſon. For, beſides, that many perſons 
find too ſenſible an intereſt in perpetually recalling 
ſuch topics; beſides this, I ſay , the motive of blind 
deſpair can never reaſonably have place in the ſcien. 
ces; ſince, however unſucceſsful former attempts may 
have proved, there is ſtill room to hope, that the in- 
duſtry, good fortune, or improved ſagacity of ſuc- 


ceeding generations, may reach diſcoveries unknown 


to former ages. Each adventurous genius will {tilt 


leap at the arduous prize, and find himſelf ſimulated, 


n ere 


rather than diſcouraged, by the failures of his prede- 
ceſſors; while he hopes that the glory of achieving 
fo hard an adventure is reſerved for him alone. The 
only method of freeing learning, at once, from theſe 
abſtruſe queſtions, is to inquire ſeriouſly into the na- 
ture of human underſtanding, and ſhow, from an ex- 
act analyſis of its powers and capacity, that it is by no 
means fitted for ſuch remote and abſtruſe ſubjects. 
We muſt ſubmit to this fatigue , in order to live at 
eaſe ever aſter: And muſt cultivate true metaphyſics 
with ſome care, in order to deſtroy the falſe and-adul- 
terate. Indolence, which, to ſome perſons, affords 
a ſafeguard againſt this deceitful philoſophy, is, with 
others, over- balanced by curioſity; and deſpair, 
which, at ſome moments, prevails, may give place 
afterwards to ſanguine hopes and expectations. Ac- 
curate and juſt reaſoning is the only catholic remedy, 
fitted for all perſons and all difpoſitions ; and is alone 
able to ſubvert that abſtruſe philoſophy and, meta- 
phyſical jargon, which, being mixed up with popular 
ſuperſtition, renders it in a manner impenetrable to 
careleſs reaſoners, and gives it the air of ſcience and: 
wiſdom. lies 
Beſides this advantage of rejecting, after delibe- 
rate inquiry, the moſt uncertain and diſagreeable 
part of learning, there are many poſitive advantages, 
which reſult from an accurate ſcrutiny into the powers 
and faculties of human nature. It is remarkable 
concerning the operations of the mind, that though 
molt intimately preſent to us, yet, whenever they be- 
come the object of reflection, they ſeem involved in 
obſcurity; nor can the eye readily find thoſe lines 
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and boundaries which diſcriminate and diſtinguiſh 
them. The objects are too fine to remain long in 
the ſame aſpect or ſituation ; and mult be apprehend- 
ed in an inſtant, by a ſuperior penetration, derived 
from nature, and improved by habit and reflection. 
It becomes, therefore, no inconſiderable part of 
ſcience barely to know the different operations of the 
mind, to ſeparate them from each other, to claſs 
them under their proper heads, and to correct all 
that ſeeming diſorder, in which they he involved, 


when made the object of reflection and inquiry. 


This taſk of ordering and diſtinguiſhing, which has 
no merit, when performed with regard to external 
bodies, the objects of our ſenſes, riſes in its value, 
when directed towards the operations of the mind, 
in proportion to the difficulty and labor which we 
meet with in performing it. And if we can go no 
farther than this mental geography , or delinea- 
tion of the diſtinct parts and powers of the mind, it 
is at leaſt a ſatisfaction to go ſo far; and the more 
obvious this ſcience may appear land it is by no means 
obvious), the more contemptible ſtill muſt the 1gno« 
rance of it be eſteemed, in all pretenders to learning 
and philoſophy. 

Nor can there remain any ſuſpicion, that this 
ſcience is uncertain and chimerical; unleſs we ſhould 
entertain ſuch a ſcepticiſm as is entirely ſubverſive of 
all fpeculation, and even action. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the mind is endowed with ſeveral powers and 


_ faculties, that theſe powers are diſtin& from each 


other, that what is really diſtin to the immediate 
perception may be diſtinguiſhed by reflection; and 
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conſequently, that there is a truth and falſhood in all 
propoſitions on this ſubject, and a truth and falſhood , 
which lie not beyond the compaſs of human 8 
ſtanding. There are many obvious diſtinctions of this 
kind, ſuch as thoſe between the will and underſtand- 
ing, the imagination and paſſions, which fall within 
the comprehenſion of every human creature; and the 
finer and more philoſophical diſtinctions are no leſs 
real and certain, though more difficult to be compre- 
hended. Same inſtances, eſpecially late ones, of ſuc. 
ceſs in theſe inquiries, may give us a juſter notion of 
the certainty and ſolidity of this branch of learning. 
And ſhall we eſteem 1t worthy the labor of a philo- 
ſopher to give us a true ſyſtem of the planets, and 
adjuſt the poſition and order of thoſe remote bodies; * 
while we affect to overlook thoſe who, with ſo — 
ſucceſs, delineate the parts of the mind, in which We 
are ſo intimately concerned? 

But may we not hope, that philoſophy, if culti- 
vated with care, and encouraged by the attention of 
the public, may carry its reſearches ſtil} farther, and 
diſcover, at leaſt in ſome degree, the ſecret ſprings 
and principles by which the human mind is actuated 
in its operation? Aſtronomers had long contented 
themſelves with proving, from the phenomena, the 
true motions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies: Till a philoſopher, at laſt, arofe ,who ſeems, 
ſrom the happielt reaſoning, to have alſo determined 
the laws and forces, by which the revolutions of the 
planets-are governed and directed. The like has 
been performed with regard to other parts of nature. 


And there is no reaſon to deſpair of equal ſucceſs in 
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our inquiries concerning the mental powers and 
economy, if proſecuted with equal capacity and 
caution. It is probable , that one operation and 
principle of the mind depends on another; which, 
again, may be reſolved into one more general and 


univerſal: And how far theſe reſearches may poſſi- 


bly be carried, it will be difficult for us, before, or 
even after, a careful trial, exactly to determine. 
This is certain, that attempts of this kind are every 
day made even by thoſe who philoſophize the moſt 
negligently : And nothing can be more requiſite 
than to enter upon the enterpriſe with thorough 
care and attention; that, if it lie within the compaſs 
of human underſtanding, it may at laſt be happily 
achieved; if not, it may, however, be rejected with 


ſome confidence and ſecurity. This laſt concluſion, 


ſurely, is not deſirable; nor ought it to be embraced 
too raſhly. For how much muſt we diminiſh from 
the beauty and value of this ſpecies of philoſopby, 


upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ? Moraliſts have hitherto 


been accuſtomed, when they conſidered the vaſt 
multitude and diverſity of thoſe actions that excite 
our approbation or diſlike, to ſearch for ſome com- 
mon principle, on which this variety of ſentiments 
might depend. And though they have ſometimes 
carried the matter too far, by their paſſion for ſome 
one general principle; it mult, however, be confeſ- 
fed, that they are excuſable in expecting to find ſome 
general principles, into which all the vices and vir- 
tues were juſtly to be reſolved, 'T he like has been 
the endeavour of critics, logicians, and even po- 
liticians: Nor have as attempts been wholly 
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unſucceſeſul; though perhaps longer time, greater 
accuracy, and more ardent application, may bring 
theſe ſciences ſtill nearer their perfection. To throw 


up at once all pretenſions of this kind, may juſtly 


be deemed more raſh, precipitate, and dogmatical, 
than eyen the boldeſt and moſt affirmative philoſo- 


phy, that has ever attempted to impoſe its crude 


1 and principles on mankind. 

What though theſe reaſonings concerning human 
nature ſeem abſtract, and of difficult comprehenſion ? 
This affords no preſumption of their falſhood. On 
the contrary, it ſeems impoſſible, that what has hi- 
therto eſcaped ſo many wiſe and profound philo- 


ſophers, can be very obvious and eaſy. And what- 


ever pains theſe reſearches may coſt us, we may think 
ourſelves ſufficiently rewarded , not only in point of 
profit but of pleaſure, if, by that means, we can make 
any addition to ourſtock of eee in ſubjects 


ol ſuch unſpeakable importance. 


But as, after all, the abſtractedneſs of theſe ſpecu- 
lations is no recommendation, but rather à diſad- 
vantage to them, and as this difficulty may perhaps 
be ſurmounted by care and art, and the avoiding of 
all unneceſſary detail, we have, in the following in- 
quiry, attempted to throw ſome light upon ſubjects, 
from which uncertainty has hitherto deterred the 
wiſe, and obſcurity the ignorant. Happy, if we can 
unite the boundaries of the different ſpecies of phi- 
loſophy, by reconciling profound inquiry with clear- 
neſs, and truth with novelty! And ſtill more 
happy, if, reaſoning in this eaſy manner, we can 
undermine the foundations of an abſtruſe philoſophy, 
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which ſeems to have hitherto ſerved only as a 


ſhelter to ſuperſtition , and a cover to A 
and error | | 
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Eves. one will e W that there: is a 
conſiderable difference between the perceptions of 
the mind, when a man feels the pain of exceſſive 
heat, or the pleaſure of moderate warmth; and when 
he afterwards recals to his memory this ſenſation, 
or anticipates it by his imagination. Theſe facul- 
ties may mimic or copy the perceptions of the ſenſes; 
but they never can entirely reach the force and vi- 
vacity of the original ſentiment. The utmoſt we 


ſay of them, even when they operate with greateſt 


vigor, is, that they repreſent their object in ſo lively 
a manner, that we could almo/iſay we feel or ſee it: 
But, except the mind be diſordered by diſeaſe or 
madneſs, they never can arrive at ſuch a pitch of vi- 
vacity, as to render theſe perceptions altogether un- 
diſtinguiſhable. All the colors of poetry, however 
ſplendid, can never paint natural objects in ſuch a 
manner as to make the deſcription be taken for a 
real landſcape. The moſt lively thought 1 is ſtill infe- 


rior to the dulleſt ſenſation. 


We may obſerve a like diſtinction to run N 
all the other perceptions of the mind. A man in a 
fit of anger, is actuated in a very different manner 
ſrom one who only thinks of that emotion. If you 


„ oem red 1. 


tell me; that any perſon is in love, I eaſily under- 
ſtand your meaning, and form a juſt conception of 
his ſituation; but never can miſtake that conception 
for the real diſorders and agitations of the paſſion. 
When we reflect on our paſt ſentiments and affec- 
tions, our thought is a faithful mirror, and copies 
its objects truly; but the colors Which it employs 
are faint and dull, in compariſon of thoſe in which 
our original perceptions were clothed. It requires 
no nice diſcernment or metaphyſical head to marke 
the diſtinction between them. AFL. Of 
Here therefore we may divide all the pefceptions 
of the mind into two claſſes or ſpecies, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by their different degrees of force and 
vivacity. The lefs forcible and lively are common- 
ly denominated Thoughts or Ideas. The other 
ſpecies want a name 1n our language, and in moſt 
others; I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was not requiſite for 
any, but philoſophical purpoſes, to rank them under 
a general term or appellation. Let us, therefore, 
uſe a little freedom, and call them Impreſſions; 
employing that words in a ſenſe ſomewhat different 
from the uſual. By the term impreſſion, then, I mean 
all our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or 
ſee, or feel, or love, or hate, or deſire, or will. And 
impreſſions are diſtinguiſhed from ideas, which are 
the leſs lively perceptions, of which we are conſcious, 
when we refle& on any of ae ſenſations or move- 
ments above mentioned. N 
Nothing, at firſt view, man ofoem more unbou aded 
than the thought of man ; which not only eſcapes all 
human power and 1 but is not even reſtrained 


within 
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within the limits of nature and reality. To form 


monſters, and join incongruous ſhapes and appear. 
| ances, coſts the imagination no more trouble than to 


conceive the molt natural and familiar objects. And 
while the body is confined to one planet, along 
which it creeps with pain and difficulty; the thought 
can in an inſtant tranſport us into the moſt diſtant 

regions of the univerſe; oreven beyond the univerſe, 
into the unbounded chaos, where nature is ſuppoſed 
to he in total confuſion. What never was ſeen, or 
heard of, may yet be conceived; nor is any thing 
beyond the power of thought, except what implies 
an abſolute contradiction. 

But though our thought ſeems to poſſeſs this 
unbounded liberty, we ſhall find, upon a nearer 
examination, that 1t 1s really confined within 
very narrow limits, and that all this creative 


power of the mind amounts to no more than the 


faculty of compounding, tranſpoſing, augments 
ing, or diminiſhing, the materials afforded us by 
the ſenſes and experience. When we think of a 
golden mountain, we only Join two conſiſtent 
ideas, gold and mountain, with which we were 
formerly , acquainted. A virtuous horſe we can 
conceive; becaule, from our own feeling, we can 
conceive virtue; and this we may unite to the 
figure and ſhape of a horſe, which is an animal 
familiar to us: In ſhort all the materials of thinking 
are derived either from our outward or inward 
ſentiment : The mixture and compoſition of theſe 
belongs alone to the mind and will: Or, to ex- 


preſs myſelf in PRIOR language, all our ideas 
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or more feeble perceptions are copies of our im- 
1 preſſions or more lively ones. : 
1 To prove this, the two following arguments will, 
I hope, be ſufficient. Firſt, when we analyze our 
[| thoughts or ideas, however compounded or ſublime, 
I 1 we always find, that they reſolve themſelves into 
| ſuch {imple ideas as were copied from a precedent 
feeling or ſentiment. Even thoſe 1deas, which, at 
lit firſt view, ſeem the moſt wide of this origin, are 
found, upon a nearer ſcrutiny, to be derived from it. 
Ihe idea of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, 
wile , and good Being, ariſes from reflecting on the 
operations of our own mind, and augmenting with- 
1 out limit, thoſe qualities of goodneſs and wiſdom. 
ö | We may proſecute this inquiry to what length we 
| | pleaſe ; where we ſhall always find, that every idea 
hh which we examine is copied from a ſimilar impreſ- 
ſion. Thoſe who would aſſert, that this poſition is 
not univerſally true nor without exception, have 
| only one, and that an eaſy, method of refuting it; 
1 by producing that idea, which in their opinion, 
Wl - . 1s not derived from this ſource. It will then be 
6 incumbent on us, if we would maintain our doc- 
10 trine, to produce the impreſſion or lively percep- 
tion which correſponds to it. 

Secondly, If it happen, from a deſect of the organ, 
that a man is not ſuſceptible of any ſpecies of ſenſa- 
tion, we always find, that he is as little ſuſceptible 
I! of the correſpondent ideas, A blind man can form 
— no notion of colors; a deaf man of ſounds. Reſtore 
either of them that ſenſe, in which he is deficient; 
by opening this ney inlet for his ſenſations, you alſo 
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open an inlet for the ideas; and he finds no difficul- 


ty in conceiving theſe objects. The caſe is the ſame, 


il the object, proper for exciting any ſenſation, has 


never been applied to the organ. A Laplander or 
Negro has no notion of the reliſh of wine. And 
though there are few or no inſtances of a like defi- 
ciency in the mind, where a perſon has never felt, or 
is wholly incapable of a ſentiment or paſſion, that 
belongs to his ſpecies; yet we find the ſame obſer- 
vation to take place in a leſs degree. A man of 
mild manners can form no idea of inveterate re- 
venge or cruelty ; nor can a ſelfiſh heart eaſily 
conceive the heights of friendſhip and generoſity, 
It is readily allowed , that other beings .may 
poſſeſs many ſenſes of which we can have no con- 
ception; becauſe the ideas of them have never 
been introduced to us, in the only manner by 
which an idea can have acceſs to the mind, to 
wit, by the actual feeling and ſenſation. 

There is, however, one contradictory phenome · 
non, which may prove, that it is not abſolutely im- 
poſſible for ideas to ariſe, independent of their cor- 
reſpondent impreſſions, I believe it will readily be 
allowed, that the ſeveral diſtin& ideas of color, 
which enter by the eye, or thoſe of ſound, which 
are conveyed by the ear, are really different from 
each other; though, at the ſame time, reſſembling. 
Now if this be true of different colors, it mult be 
no leſs ſo of the different ſhades of the ſame color; 
and each ſhade produces a diſtinct idea, independent 
of the reſt. For if this ſhould be denied, it is poſ- 
fible, by the continual gradation of ſhades, to run a 
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color inſenſibly into what is moſt remote from it; 
| and if you will not allow any of the means to be dif- 
11 ferent, you cannot, without abſurdity, deny the ex- 
tremes to be the ſame. Suppoſe, therefore, a perſon 
to have enjoyed his ſight for thirty years, and to 
have become perfectly acquainted with calors of all 
1 kinds, except one particular ſhade of blue, for in- 3 
| 1 | ſtance, which it never has been his fortune to meet I 
Ik with. Let all the different ſhades of that color, I 
| except that ſingle one, be placed before him, 3 
deſcending gradually from the deepeſt to the lighteſt; 
it is plain, that he will perceive a blank, where that 4 
ſhade is wanting, and will be ſenſible, that there is a 
greater diſtance in that place between the contigu- © 
ous colors than in any other. Now I aſk, whether 
it be poſſible for him, from his own imagination, 
to ſupply this deficiency ; and raiſe up to himſelf 
the idea of that particular ſhade, though it had 
never been conveyed to him by his ſenſes? I 
believe there are few but will be of opinion that 
he can: And this may ſerve as a proof, that the 
ſimple ideas are not always, in every inſtance, 
derived from the correſpondent impreſſions; ; though 
this ipſtance is ſo ſingular , that it is ſcarcely worth 
our obſerving, and does not merit, that for it 
alone we ſhould aſter our general maxim. | 
Here, therefore , is a propoſition, which not 
only ſeems, in itſelf, ſimple and intelligible but. 
if a proper uſe were made of it, might render 
every diſpute equally intelligible, and baniſh all 
that jargon, which has ſo long taken poſſeſſion of 
metaphyſical reaſonings, and drawn diſgrace upon 
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them. All ideas, eſpecially abſtract ones, are 
naturally faint and obſcure: The mind has but a 
ſlender hold of them: They are apt to be confounded 


with other reſembling ideas; and when we have 
often employed any term, though without a diſtin& 


meaning, we are apt to imagine it has a determi- 
nate idea annexed to it On the contrary ,- all 
impreſſions , that 1s, all ſenſations either outward 
or inward, are ſtrong and vivid: The limits be- 
tween them are more exactly determined: Nor is 
it eaſy to fall into any error or miſtake with regard 
to them. When we entertain, therefore, any 


ſuſpicion, that a philoſophical term is employed 


without any meaning or idea ( as is but too frequent), 
we need but inquire, from what impreſſion is that 


ſuppoſed idea derived? And if it be impoſſible to af- 


ſign any, this will ſerve to confirm our ſuſpicion. 
By bringing ideas into ſo clear a light, we may 
reaſonably hope to remove all diſpute, which may 


ariſe, concerning their nature and reality *, 
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SECTION III. 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF ID E As. 


Ir; is evident, that there 1s a principle of connexion 


between the different thoughts or ideas of the 


mind, and that, in their appearance to the me- 
mory or imagination, they introduce each other 
with a certain degree of method and regularity. In 
our more ſerious thinking or diſcourſe, this is ſo ob- 
ſervable, that any particular thought, which breaks 
in upon the regular tract or chain of ideas, is imme- 
diately remarked and rejected. And even in our 
wildeſt and moſt wandering reveries, nay in our 


very dreams, we ſhall find, if we reflect, that the 


imagination ran not altogether at adventures, but 
that there was ſtill a connexion upbeld among the 


different ideas which ſucceeded each other. Were 


the looſeſt and freeſt converſation to be tranſcribed, 
there would immediately be obſerved. ſomething: 
which connected it in all its tranſitions. Or where 
this is wanting, the perſon who broke the thread of 
diſcourſe, might ſtill inform you, that there had ſe- 
eretly revolved in his mind a ſucceſſion of thought, 
which bad gradually led him from the ſubject of 
converſation. Among different languages, even 
where we cannot ſuſpect the leaſt connexion or 
communication, it is found, that the words, expreſ- 
five of ideas, the moſt compounded, do yet nearly 
correſpond to each other : A certain proof, that the 
fimple ideas, comprehended in the compound ones, 
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were bound together by ſome univerſal” principle, 
which had an equal influence on all mankind. 
Though it be too obvious to eſcape obſervation, 
that different ideas are connected together; I do not 
find, that any philoſopher has attempted to enume- 
rate or claſs all the principles of aſſociation; a ſub- 
ject, however, that ſeems worthy of curioſity. To 
me, there appear to be only three principles of con- 


nexion among ideas, namely, Reſemblance, Conliguity 


in time or place, and Cauſe or Eſect. 
That theſe principles ſerve to connect ideas will 
not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture natu- 


rally leads our thoughs to the original“: The men- 


tion of one apartment in a building naturally intro- 
duces an inquiry or diſcourſe concerning the others“: 
And if we think of a wound, we can ſcarcely forbear 


reflecting on the pain which follows it *; But that 


this enumeration is complete, and that there are no 


other principles of aſſociation except theſe, may be 


difficult to prove to the ſatisfaction of the reader, or 
even to a man's own ſatisfaction. All we can do, 
in ſuch caſes, is to run over ſeveral inſtances, and 
examine carefully the principle which binds the 
different thoughts to each other, never ſtopping till 
we render the principle as general as poſſible 


" Reſemblance. * Cortignity. ” Cauſe and Effect. 
For inſtance, Contraſt or Contrariety is alſo a connexion 
among Ideas: But it may, perhaps, be conſidered as a 
mixture of Cauſatioz and Reſemblance. Where two ob- 
jects are contrary, the one deſtroys the other; that is, the 


Cauſe of its annihilation, and the idea of the annihilation 
of an object, implies the idea of its former exiſtence. 
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The more inſtances we examine, and the more care 
we employ, the more aſſurance ſhall we acquire, 
that the enumeration, which we form from the 
Whole is complete and entire. 


SECT FS 


SCEPTICAL DOUBTS CONCERNING THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING, 


PN. 


Arr the objects of human reaſon or inquiry may 
naturally be divided into two kinds, to wit, Re- 
tations of Ideas, and Matters of Fact. Of the firſt 
kind are the ſciences of Geometry, Algebra, and 
Arithmetic; and in ſhort, every affirmation which 1s 
either intuitively or demonſtratively certain. That 

the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquare of 
the two ſides, is a propoſition which expreſſes a rela- 
tion between theſe figures. That three times five is 
equal to the half of thirty, expreſſes a relation between 
theſe numbers. Propoſitions of this kind are diſcq- 
verable by the mere operation of thought, without 
dependance on what is any where exiſtent in the uni- 
verſe. Though there never were a circle or triangle 


in nature, the truths demonſtrated by Euclid would 


for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 
Matters of fact, which are the ſecond objects of hu. 


man reaſon, are not aſcertained in the ſame manner; 


nor is our evidence of their truth, however great, of 
a like nature with the foregoing The contrary of 
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every matter of fact is ſill poſſible ; becauſe it can 


neverimply a contradiction, andis conceived by the 
raind with the ſame facility and diſtinctneſs, as if ever 


ſo conformable to reality. Tat the ſun will not riſe 


!0-morrow is no leſs intelligible a propoſition , and 
implies no more contradiction than the affirmation, 


that it will riſe. Whe ſhould, in vain, therefore at- 


tempt to demonſtrate its falſhood. Were it demon- 


ſtratively falſe, it would imply a contradiction, and 


could never be diſtinctly conceived by the mind. 

It may therefore be a ſubje& worthy of curioſity, 
to inquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 
aſſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, 
beyond the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the re- 


_ cords of our memory. This part of philoſophy, it is 


obſervable, has been little cultrvated either by the 
ancients or moderns; and therefore our doubts and 
errors, in the proſecution of ſo important an inquiry, 
may be the more excuſable, while we march through 
ſuch difficult paths, without any guide or direction. 
They may even prove uſeful, by exciting curioſity, 
and deſtroying that implicit faith and ſecurity which 


is the bane of all reaſoning and free inquiry. The 
diſcovery of defects in the common philoſophy, if apy 
| ſuch there be, will not, I preſume, be a difcourage- 


ment, but,rather an incitement, as is uſual, to attempt 


ſomething more full and ſatisfactory than has yet 


been propoſed to the public. 


All reaſonings concerning matter of fact ſeem to 
be founded on the relation of Cauſe and Effett. By 
means of that relation alone we can go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and ſenſes. If you were to 
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aſk a man, why he believes any matter of fat which 
1s abſent; for inſtance, that his friend 1s in the coun- 


try, or in France; he would give you a reaſon; and 


this reaſon would be ſome other fact: as a UNO re. 


ceived from him, or the knowledge of his former re- 


ſolutions and protniſes. A man, finding a watch or 
any other machine in a deſert iſland, would conclude, 
that there had once been men in that iſland. All our 
reaſonings concerning fact are of the ſame nature. 


And here it is conſtantly ſuppoſed, that there is a 


connexion between the preſent fact and that which 
is inferred from it. Were there nothing to bind them 
together, the inference would be entirely precarious. 
The hearing of an articulate voice and rational dif- 


_ courſe in the dark, aſſures us of the preſence of fome 


perſon: Why? becauſe theſe are the effects of the 


human make and fabric, and clofely connected with 


it. If we anatomize all the other reaſonings of this 
nature, we ſhall find, that they are founded on the 
relation of cauſe and effect, and that this relation is 


either near or remote, direct or collateral. Heat and 


hght are collateral effects of fire, and the one effect 
may juſtly be inferred from the other. 
If we would ſatisfy ourſelves, therefore, concerning 


the nature of that evidence which aſſures us of mat- 


ters of fact, we muſt inquire how we arrive at the 
knowledge of cauſe and effect. 

I ſhall venture to affirm as a general propoſition, 
which admits of no exception, that the knowledge 
of this relation is not, in any inſtance, attained by 
reaſonings d priori; but ariſes entirely from experi- 


ence, when we find, that any particular objects are 
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conſtantly conjoined with each other. Let an object 
be preſented to a man of ever ſo ſtrong natural reaſon 
and abilities; if that object be entirely new to him, 
he will not be able, by the moſt accurate examina- 
tion of its ſenſible qualities, to diſcover any of its 
cauſes or effects. Adam, though his rational faculties 
be ſuppoſed, at the very firſt, entirely perfect, could 
not have inferred from the fluidity and tranſparency 
of water, that it would ſuffocate him; or from the 
light and warmth of fire, that it would confume him. 
No object ever diſcovers, by the qualities which ap- 
pear to the ſenſes, either the cauſes which produced 
it, or the effects which will ariſe from it; nor can our 
reaſon, unaſſiſted by experience, ever draw any in- 
ference concerning real exiſtence and matter of fact. 
This propoſition, that cauſes and effects are diſco- 
verable, not by reaſon , butt by experience, will readity 
be admitted with regard to ſuch objects as we re- 
member to have once been altogether unknown to us; 
fince we muſt be conſcious of the utter inability 
which we then lay under of foretelling what would 


ariſe from them. Preſent two ſmooth pieces of mar- 


ble to a man who has no tincture of natural philo- 
ſophy; he will never diſcover that they will adhere 
together in ſuch a manner as to require great force 
to ſeparate them in a direct line, while they make fo 
ſmall a reſiſtance to a lateral preſſure. Such events 
as bear little analogy to the common courſe of nature, 


are alſo readily confeſſed to be known only by expe- 


rience; nor does any man imagine that the exploſion 
of gunpowder, or the attraction of a loadſtone, could 
ever be diſcovered by arguments d priori. In ike 
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our reaſon without experience. We fancy, that were 
we brought on a ſudden into this world, we could at 
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manner, when an effec is ſuppoſed to depend upon 
an intricate machinery or ſecret ſtructure of parts, we 
make no difficulty in attributing all our knowledge 
of it to experience. Who will aſſert, that he can give 
the ultimate reaſon, why milk or bread is proper nou- 


riſhment for a man, not fora lion or a tiger? 


But the ſame truth may not appear at firſt ightto 
have the ſame evidence with regard to events, which 

have become familiar to us from our firſt appearance 
in the world, which bear a cloſe analogy to the whole 
courle of nature and which are ſuppoſed to depend 2? 
on the ſimple qualities of objects, without any/ſecret 
ſtructure of parts. We are apt to imagine, that we 
could diſcover theſe effects by the mere operation of 


firſt have inferred, that one billiard-ball would com- | 
municate motion to another upon impulſe; and that 
we needed not to have waited for the event, in order 
to pronounce with certainty concerning it. Such is 
the influence of cuſtom, that, where it is ſtrongeſt, it 
not only covers our natural ignorance, but even con- 
ceals itſelf, and ſeems not to take place, merely be⸗ 
cauſe it is found in the higheſt degree. 

But to convince us, that all the laws of nature, an 
all the operations of bodies, without exception, are 
known only by experience, the follpwipgrefleQions 


may perhaps ſuffice, Were any object preſented to 


— 


us, and were we required to pronounce concerning, 
the effect which will reſult from it, without conſult- 
ing paſt obſervation; after what manner, I beſeech 
you, muſt the mind proceed in this operation? It 
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muſt invent or imagine ſome event which it aſcribes 
to the object as its effect; and it is plain that this in. 
vention muſt be entirely arbitrary. The mind can. 
never poſſibly find the effect in the ſuppoſed cauſe, 

by the moſt accurate ſcrutiny and examination. For 
the effect is totally different from the cauſe, and con- 
ſequently can never be diſcovered in it. Motion in 
the ſecond billiard- ball is a quite diſtinct event from 
motion in the firſt; nor is there any thing in the one 


f to ſuggeſt the ſmalleſt hint of the other. A ſtone or 


piece of metal raiſed into the air, and left without 
any ſupport, immediately falls: But to conſider the 
matter & priori, is there any thing we diſcover in this 


ſituation which can beget the idea of a downward, 
0 rather than an upward, or any other motion, in the 


ſtone or metal? 
- And as the firſt imagination or invention of a par- 


1 ticular effect, in all natural operations , 1s arbitrary, 


5 


where we conſult not experience; ſo muſt we alſo 


DE: 6 


eſteem the ſuppoſed tie or connexion between the 


1 * cauſe and effect which binds them together, and ren- 


| ders it impoſſible, that any other effect could reſult 
from the operation of that cauſe. When I ſee, ſor 
inſtance, a billiard-ball moving in a ſtraight line to- 
wards another; even ſuppoſe motion in the ſecond 


ball ſhould by accident be ſuggeſted to me as the re- 


ſult of their contact or impulſe ; may I not conceive, 
that a hundred different events might as well follow 
from that cauſe ? May not both theſe balls remain at 
abſolute reſt ? May not the firſt ball return in a ſtraight 
line, or leap off from the ſecond in any line or direc- 
tion? All theſe ſuppoſitions are conſiſtent and 
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conceivable. Why then ſhould we give the preference 
to one, which 1s no more conſiſtent or conceivable 


than the reſt? All our reaſonings d priori will never 


be able to ſhow us any foundation for this prefer- 
ence. 

In a word, then, every effect is a diſtinct event from 
its cauſe. It could not therefore be diſcovered in the 
cauſe; and the firſt invention or conception of it, 4 
priori, muſt be entirely arbitrary. And even after it is 
ſuggeſted, the conjunction of it with the cauſe muſt 
appear equally arbitrary; ſince there are always many 
other effects, which, to reaſon, muſt ſeem fully as con- 
ſiſtent and natural. In vain, therefore, ſhould we 
pretend to determine any ſingle event, or infer any 
cauſe or effect, without the aſſiſtance of obſervation 
and experience. 

Hence we may diſcover the reaſon, 5 no philo- 
ſopher, who is rational and modeſt, has ever pretended 
to aſſign the ultimate cauſe of any natural operation, 


or to ſhow diſtinctly the action of that power, which 


produces any ſingle effect in the univerſe. It is con- 
feſſed, that the utmoſt effort of human reaſon is, to 
reduce the principles productive of natural pheno- 
mena to a greater ſimplicity, and to reſolve the many 


particular effects into a few general cauſes, by means 


of reaſonings from analogy, experience, and obſerva- 
tion. But as to the cauſes of theſe general cauſes, 


we ſhould in vain attempt their diſcovery ; nor ſhall. 


weever be able to ſatisfy ourſelves by any particular 


explication of them. Theſe ultimate ſprings and prin- 3 


ciples are totally ſhut up from human curioſity and 


inquiry. Elaſticity , gravity , coheſion of parts, 
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communication of motion by impulſe; theſe are pro- 


bably the ultimate cauſes and principles which we 
ſhall ever diſcover in nature; and we may eſteem our. 
ſelves ſufficiently happy, if, by accurate inquiry and 
reaſoning, we can trace up the particular phenomena 


to, or near to, theſe general principles. The moſt per- 


fect philoſophy of the natural kind only ſtaves off our 
ignorance a little longer; as perhaps the moſt perfect 
philoſophy of the moral or metaphyſical kind ſerves 
only to diſcover lar ger portions of it. Thus the ob- 
ſervation of human blindneſs and weakneſs is the re- 
ſult of all philoſophy, and meets us, at every turn, in 
ſpite of our endeavours to elude or avoid it. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the aſſiſtance of 
natural philoſophy, ever able to remedy this defect, 


or lead us into the knowledge of ultimate cauſes, by 
all that accuracy of reaſoning for which it is ſo juſtly 
celebrated. Every part of mixed mathematics pro- 
* ceeds upon the ſuppoſition, that certain laws are eſta- 


bliſhed by nature in her operations; and abſtract 
reaſonings are employed, either to aſſiſt experience in 
the diſcovery of theſe laws, or to determine their in- 
fluence in particular inſtances, where it depends upon 
any preciſe degree of diſtance and quantity. Thus, 
it is a law of motion, diſcovered by experience, that 
the moment or force of any body in motion is in the 
compound ratio or proportion of its ſolid contents and 
its velocity ; and conſequently, that a ſmall force 
may remove the greateſt obſtacle, or raiſe the great- 
eſt weight, if by any contrivance or machinery, we 
can increaſe the velocity of that force, ſo as to make 


it an overmatch for its antagoniſt. Geometry aſſiſts 
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us inthe application of this law, by giving us the juſt 
dimenſions of all the parts and figures which can en- 
ter into any ſpecies of machine; but {till the diſco- 
very of the law itſelf is owing merely to experience ; 
and all the abſtract reaſonings in the world could 
never lead us oneſtep towards the knowledge of it. 
When we reaſon d priori, and conſider merely any 
object or cauſe, as it appears to the mind, independent 
of all obſervation, it never could ſuggeſt to us the no- 
tion of any diſtinct object, ſuch as its effect; much leſs, 
ſhow us the inſeparable and inviolable connexion 
between them. A man mult be very ſagacious, who 
could diſcover by reaſoning, that cryſtal is the effect 
of heat, and ice of cold, without being previouſly ac- 
quainted with the operation of theſe qualities. 


f 
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But we have not yet attained any tolerable ſatis. 
faction with regard to the queſtion firſt propoſed. 
Each ſolution ſtill gives riſe to a new queſtion as dif- 
ficult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther in- 
quiries. When it is aſked, What is the nature of all 
our reaſonings concerning matter of ſuct? the proper 
anſwer ſeems to be, that They are founded on the re- 
lation of cauſe and effect. When again it is aſked, 
What is the foundation of all our reaſonings and con- 
cluſions concerning that relation? it may be replied in 
one word, Experience. But if we till carry on our 
| ſifting bumor, and aſk, What is the foundation of all 
Concluſi ions from experience? this implies a new quel- 
tion which may be of more difficult ſolution and 


explication. 
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explication. Philoſophers, that give themſelves airs 
of ſuperior wildom and ſufficiency, have a hard taſk 
when they encounter perſons of inquiſitive diſpoſi- 
tions, who pulh them from every corner to which 
they retreat, and who are ſure at laſt to bring them 
to ſome dangerous dilemma. The beſt expedient to 
prevent this confuſion, is to be modeſt in our pre- 
and even to diſcover the difficulty our- 
ſelves before it is objected to us. By this means, we 
may make a kind of merit of our very ignorance, , 

[ ſhall content myſelf, in this ſection, with an eaſy 
taſk, and ſhall pretend only to give a negative anſwer 
to the queſtion here propoſed. I ſay then, that even 
after we have experience of the operations of cauſe 
and effect, our concluſions from that experience are 
not founded on reaſoning, or any proceſs of the un- 


Y derſtandins This anſwer we mult endeavour both 
to explain and defend. | 


It muſt certainly be allowed, that nature 1 kept 
us at a great diſtance from all her ſecrets, and has 
afforded us only the knowledge of a few ſdperficial 


qualities of objects; while ſhe conceals from us thoſe 
powers and principles on which the influence of theſe 


objects entirely depends. Our ſenſes inform us of the 
color, weight, aud conſiſtence of bread; but neither 
ſenſe nor reaſon can ever inform us of thoſe qualities 
which fit it for the nouriſhment and ſupport of a hu- 

man body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea of the 


actual motion of bodies; but as to that wonderful force 


or power which would carry on a moving body. for 
ever in a continued change of place, and which bodies | 


never loſe but by communicapng it to others; of this 
VOI. III. 
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we cannot form the moſt diſtant conception. But 
| notwithſtanding this ignorance of natural powers 
14 and principles, we always preſume, when we ſee like 
P11 {ſenſible qualities, that they have like ſecret powers, 
1006 | and expect that effects ſimilar to thoſe which we have 
. experienced will follow from them. If a body of like 
If © colorandconfiſtence with that bread which we have 
| formerly eat, bepreſented to us, we make no ſcruple 
WII of repeating the experiment, and foreſee, with cer- 
lf tainty, like nouriſhment and ſupport. Now this is a 
proceſs of the mind or thought, of which I would 
willingly know the foundation. It is allowed on all 
hands, that there is no known connex1on between the 
ſenſible qualities and the ſecret powers; and conſe- 
quently, that the mind is not led to form ſuch a con- 
cluſion concerning their conſtant and regular con- 
junction, by any thing which it knows of their nature, 
As to paſt Experience, it can be allowed to give direct 
and certain information of thoſe preciſe objects only, 
and that preciſe period of time which fell under its 
cognizance: But why this experience ſhould be ex- 
tended to future times, and to other objects which, 
for ought we know, may be only in appearance ſimi- 
lar; this is the main queſtion on which I would in- 
ſiſt. The bread which I formerly eat nouriſhed me; 
that is, a body of ſuch ſenſible qualities was, at that 
time, endued with ſuch ſecret powers: But does it 
follow, that other bread muſt alſo nouriſh me at 
another time, and that like ſenſible qualities muſt 
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| 1 The word, Power, is here uſed in a looſe and popular 
ſenſe. The more accurate explication of it would give ad- 
- ditional evidence to this argument. See Sect. 7. 
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always be attended with like ſecret powers ? The 


conſequence ſeems nowiſe neceſſary. At leaſt, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that there is here a conſe- 
quence drawn by the mind; that there is a certain ſtep 


taken; a proceſs of thought, and an inference, which 


wants to be explained. Theſe two propoſitions are 


far from being the ſame, I have found that ſuch an 


object has always been attended with Juch an effect, and 


1foreſee, that other objects which are, in appearance, 
ſimilar, will be attended with ſimilar effects. 


I ſhall 
allow, if you pleaſe, that the one propoſition may 
juſtly be inferred from the other, I know, in fact, 
that it always is inferred. But if you inſiſt, that the 
inference is made by a chain of reaſoning, ] deſire 
you to produce that reaſoning. The connexion be- 
tween theſe propoſitions is not intuitive. There is 
required a medium, which may enable the mind to 
draw ſuch an inference, if indeed it be drawn by 
reaſoning and argument. What that medium 1s, I 


= muſt confeſs, paſſes my comprehenſion; and it is 


incumbent on thoſe to produce it who aſſert, that 
it really exiſts, and is the origin of all our conclu- 
ſions concerning matter of fact. 

This negative argument muſt certainly, in proceſs 
of time, become altogether convincing, if many pe- 
netrating and able philoſophers ſhall turn their in- 
quiries this way; and no one be ever able to diſcover 
any connecting propoſition or immediate ſtep which 
ſupports the underſtanding in this concluſion. But 
as the queſtion is yet new, every reader may not truſt 
ſo far to his own penetration as to conclude, becauſe 
an argument eſcapes his inquiry, that therefore it 
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does not really exiſt. For this reaſon it may be re- 


quiſite to venture, upon a more difficult taſk; and 
enumerating all the branches of human knowledge, 


endcavour to ſhow, that none of them can afford 
ſuch an argument. ED, 

All reaſonings may be divided into two kinds, 
namely, demonſtrative reaſoning, or that concerning 
relations of ideas; and moral reaſoning, or that con- 
cerning matter of fact and exiſtence. That there are 
no demonſtrative arguments in the caſe, ſeems evi- 
dent; ſince it implies no contradiction, that the 
courſe of nature may change, and that an object, ſeem- 


ingly like thoſe which we have experienced, may 


be attended With different or contrary effects. May 
I not clearly and diſtinctly conceive, that a body, 
falling from the clouds, and which in all other re- 
ſpecs reſembles ſnow, has yet the taſte of ſalt or 


feeling of fire? Is there any more intelligible pro- 


poſition than to affirm, that all the trees will flouriſh 
in December and January , and decay in May and” 
June? Now whatever is intelligible, and can be 
diſtinctly conceived, implies no contradiction, and 
can never be proved falſe by any demonſtrative 
argument or abſtract reaſoning 4 priori. 

If we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to put 
truſt in paſt experience and make it the ſtandard of 
our ſuture judgment, theſe arguments muſt be pro- 
bable only, or ſuch as regard matter of fac and real 
exiltence, according to the diviſion above mentioned. 
But that there is no argument of this kind, muſt ap- 
pear, if our explication of that ſpecies of reaſoniog 
be admitted as ſolid and ſatisfactory. We have ſaid, 
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that all argaments concerning exiſtence are founded 
on the relation of cauſe and effect; that our know- 
ledge of that relation is derived entirely from experi- 
ence; and that all our experimental concluſions pro- 
ceed upon the ſuppoſition, that the future will be 
conformable to the paſt. To endeavour, therefore, 


the proof of this laſt ſuppoſition by probable argu- 


ments, or arguments regarding exiſtence, mult be 
evidently going in a circle, and taking that for grant- 
ed, which is the very point in queſtion. 

In reality, allarguments from experience are found- 
ed on the ſimilarity which we diſcover among natural 
objects, and by which we are induced to expect ef- 
fects ſimilar to thoſe which we have found to follow 
from ſuch objects. And though none but a ſool or 
madman will ever pretend to diſpute the authority 


of experience, or to-reject that great guide of human 


life; it may ſurely be allowed a philoſopher to have 
fo much curioſity at leaſt as to examine the principle 
of human nature, which gives this mighty authority 


to experience, and makes us draw advantage from 


that ſimilarity which nature has placed among differs 
ent objects. From cauſes which appear fimilar , we 
expect ſimilar effects. This is the ſum of all our ex- 

zerimental concluſions. Now it ſeems evident, that 
if this concluſion were formed by reaſon, it would be 
as perfect at firſt, and upon one inſtance, as after ever 
ſo long a courſe of experience: but the caſe is far other- 
wiſe. Nothing ſo like as eggs; yet no one, on account 
of this appearing ſimilarity , expects the ſame talte and 
reliſh in all of them. It is only after a long courſe 


ol uniform W in any kind, that we attain 
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a firm reliance and ſecurity with regard to a particu- 
lar event. Now where is that proceſs of reaſoning, 
which, from one inſtance, draws a concluſion ſo dif- 


ferent from that which it infers from a hundred in- 


ſtances that are nowiſe different from that ſingle one? 
This queſtion J propoſe as much for the ſake of in- 
formation, as with an intention of raiſing difficult ies. 
I cannot find, I cannot imagine, any ſuch reaſoning. 


But I keep my mind ſtill open to inſtruction, if any 


one will vouchſafe to beſtow it on me. 
Should it be ſaid, thai, from a number of uniform, 
experiments, we inſera connexion between the ſen. 


fible qualities and the ſecret powers; this, L muſt con- 
feſs, ſeems the fame difficulty, couched in different 


terms. The queſtion ſtill recurs, on what proceſs of 
argument this inference is founded ? Where is the 
medium, the interpoſing ideas, which join propoſi- 
tions ſo very wide of each other? It is confeſſed, 
that the color, conſiſtence, and other ſenſible qua- 


lities of bread, appear not of themſelves to have any 


connexion with the ſecret powers of nouriſhmentand, 


fupport. For otherwiſe we could infer theſe ſecret. 


powers from. the firſt appearance of theſe ſenſible qua- 


lities, without the aid of experience, contrary to the 


ſentiment of all philoſophers, and contrary to plain 
matter of fact. Here then is our natural ſtate of ig- 
norance with regard to the powers and influence of 
all objects. How is this remedied by experience? 
It only ſhows us a number of uniform effects reſulting: 
from certain objects, and teaches us, that thoſe par- 


ticular objects, at that particular time, were endowed 


with ſuch powers and forces. When a new obj ect, A 
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endowed with ſimilar ſenſible qualities, is produced, 
we expect ſimilar powers and forces, and look for a 
like effect. From a body of like color and conſiſt- 
ence with bread, we expect like mouriſhment and ſup- 
port. But this ſurely is a ſtep or progreſs of the mind 
which wants to be explained. When a man ſiys [have 


ound, in all paſt inſtances, fuch ſenſible qualities con- 
275 with ſuicl i ſecret powers ; and when he ſays, ſimilar 
Jeni ble qualities will always be conjoined with' ſimilar. ſe- 


cret powers, he is not guilty of a tautology, nor are 


| theſe propoſitions in any reſpect the ſame. You ſay 


that the one propoſition is an inference from the other: 
But you muſt confeſs, that the inference is not in- 
tuitive; neither is it demonſtrative. Of what nature 
is it then? To ſay it is experimental is begging the 


= queſtion. For all inferences from experience ſuppoſe, 


zs their foundation, that the future will reſemble the 
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[ paſt, and that ſimilar powers will be conjoined with 


fimilar ſenſible qualities. If there be any ſuſpicion- 
that the courſe of nature may change, and that the 
paſt may be no rule for the future, an experience 
becomes ufeleſs, and can give rife to no inference 


or concluſion. It is impoſſible, therefore, that any 


arguments from experience can prove this reſem- 
blance of the paſt to the future; ſince all theſe argu- 
ments.are founded on the ſuppoſition of that reſem 
blance. Let the courſe of things be allowed hitherto 
ever ſo regular; that alone, without ſome new argu- 
ment or inference, proves not, that for the future it 
will continue ſo. In vain do you pretend to have 
learned the nature of bodies from your paſt experi- 


ence. Their ſecrer nature, and conſequently all their 
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effects and influence, may change, without any 
change in their ſenſible qualities. This happens ſome- 
times, and with regard to fome objects: Why may 
it not happen always, and with regard to all objects? 


What logic, what aroceſs of argument, ſecures you 


againſt this fuppoſition? My practice, you ſay, re- 


futes my doubts. But you miſtake the purport of my 


queſtion. As an agent, I am quite ſatisfied in the 


point; but as a philofopher, who has fome ſhare of 


curiolity , I will not ſay techn , I want to learn 


the foundation of this inference, No reading, no 


inquiry , has yet been able to remove my difficulty , 
or give me ſatisfaction iu a matter of fuch import- 
ance. Can I do better than propoſe the difficulty 


to the public, even though, perhaps, I have fmallt 


hopes of obtaining a folution? We fhallat leaſt, by 
this means, be ſenſible of our ignorance, if we do 
not augment our knowledge. 

I mult confeſs, that a man is guilty of unpardon- 
able arrogance, who concludes, becauſe an argument 
has eſcaped his own inveſtigation, that therefore it 


does not really exiſt. FI muſt alfo confeſs, that though 


all the learned, for ſeveral ages, fhould have em- 


ployed themſelves in fruitleſs fearch upon any ſub— 
ject, it may ſtill, perhaps, be raſh to conclude poſi- 


tively , that the fubject muſt therefore paſs all human 
comprehenſion. Even though we examine all the 
ſources of our knowledge, arid conclude them unfit 
for fuch a ſubject, there may ſtill remain a fufpi- 
cion, that the enumeration is not complete, or the 
examination not accurate. But with regard to the 
preſent ſubject, there are ſome conſiderations which 
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feem to remove all this accufation of arrogance or 
ſuſpicion of miſtake. 

It is certain, that the moſt ignorant and ſtupid 
peaſants, nay infants, nay even brute beaſts, im- 
prove by experience, and learn the qualities of na- 
tural objects, by obſerving the effects which reſult 
from them. When a child has felt the ſenſation of 
pain from touching the flame of a candle, he will be 
careful not to put his hand nearany candle; but will 
expect a ſimilar effect from a cauſe „ Which is ſimilar 
in its ſenſible qualities and appearance. If you aſſert , 
therefore, that rhe undecſtanding of the child is led 
into this concluſion by any procefs of argument or 
ratiocination, I may juſtly require you to produce 
that argument ; nor have you any pretence to refufe 
ſo equitable a demand. You cannot ſay, that the 
argument is abftruſe, and may poſſibly efcape your 
inquiry; fince you confeſs, that it is obvious to 
the capacity of a mere infant, If you heſitate there- 
fore a moment, or if, after reflection, you produce 
any intricate or profound argument, you, in a man- 
ner, give up the queſtion, and confeſs, that it is 
not reaſoning which engages us to ſuppoſe the paſt 
reſembling the future, and to expect ſimilar effects 
from cauſes „Which are, to appearance, fimilar. 
This is the propoſition which I intended to enforce 
in the preſent ſection. If I be right, I pretend not to 
have made any mighty diſcovery. And if I be wrong, 
I muſt acknowledge myſelf to be indeed a very back- 
ward ſcholar; fince I cannot now difcover an argu- 
ment, which, it feems, was perfectly ſimilar tome 

long 8 1 was out of my cradle. 
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SCEPTICAL SOLUTION. OF THESE DOUBTS;. 


A „ 


Tm paſſion for philoſophy, like that for religion, 


feems liable to this inconvenience, that though it 


aims at the correction of our manners, and extirpa- 
tion of our vices, it may only ſerve, by imprudent 


management, to foſter a predominant inclination, and 
puſh the mind with more determined reſolution, to- 


wards. that ſide which already draws too much, by 


the biaſs and propenſity of the natural temper. It is 
certain, that, while we aſpire to the magnanimous 


firmneſs of the philoſophic ſage, and endeavour ta 


confine our: pleaſures altogether within our own 
minds, we may, at laſt, render our philoſophy like 
that of Epictetus, and other Hoics, only a more re- 
fined ſyſtem of ſelfiſhneſs, and reafon ourſelves out of 
all virtue as well as ſocial enjoyment. While we ſtudy; 


with attention the vanity of human life, and turn all 


our thoughts towards the empty and tranſitory na- 
ture of riches and honors, we are, perhaps all the 
while, flattering our natural indolence, which, hat- 


ing the buſtle of the world and dradgery of buſineſs, 


ſeeks a pretence of reaſon to give itſelf a full and un- 


controlled indulgence, There is, however, one 
ſpecies of philoſophy which ſeems little liable to this 
inconvenience, and that becauſe it ſtrikes in with no 
diſorderly paſſion of the human mind, nor can 
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mingle itſelf with any natural affection or propenſity; 
and that is the Academic or Sceptical philoſophy. 
The academics always talk of doubt and ſuſpenſe 
of judgment, of danger in haſty determinations, of 
confining to very narrow bounds the mquiries of 
the underſtanding, and of renouncing all fpecula- 
tions which lie not within the limits of common life 
„ and practice. Nothing, therefore, can be more 
* = contrary than ſuch a philoſophy to the ſupine indo- 
> © lence of the mind, its raſh arroganee, its lofty pre- 
t © tenſions, and its ſuperſtitious credulity. Every 
d paaſſion is mortified by it, except the love of truth; 
> = and that paſſion. never is, nor can be, carried to 


y too high a degree. It is ſurpriſing, therefore, that 
is this philoſophy. which, in almoſt every inſtance, 
5 => muſt be harmleſs and innocent, ſhould be the ſub- 
a ject of ſo much groundleſs reproach and obloquy. 
n But, perhaps, the very circumſtance which ren- 
” ders it ſo innocent, is what chiefly expoſes it to the 
e- public hatred and refentment. By flattering no 
of 1 irregular paſſion, it gains few partiſans; By oppo- 


ly ſing lo many vices and follies, it raiſes to itſelf abund- 
ll ance of enemies, who n it as libertine, 
a- profane, and irreligious. 

he Nor need we fear, that this philoſophy , while it 
t- = endeavours to limit our inquiries to common life, 
s, = fhould ever undermine the reaſonings of common 
n- life, and carry its doubts ſo far as to deſtroy all action 


ne as wellas ſpeculation. Nature will always maintain 
ais ber rights, and prevail in the end over any abſtract 
0 © reaſoning whatſoever. Though weſbould conclude, 


an bor inſtance, as in the foregoing ſection, that, in all 
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reaſonings from experience, there is a ſtep taken by 
the mind, which is not ſupported by any argument 
or proceſs of the underſtanding ; there is no amr 
that theſe reaſonings, on Which almoſt all knowledge 
depends, will ever be affected by ſuch a diſcovery. 


If the mind be not engaged by argument to make 


this ſtep, it muſt be induced by ſome other princi- 
ple of equal weight and authority; and that principle 
will preſerve its influence as long as human nature 
remains the ſame. What that principle is, may well 


be worth the pains of inquiry. 
Suppoſe a perſon, though endowed with the 
ſtrongeſt faculties of reaſon and reflection , to be 


brought on a ſudden into this world; he would, 


indeed, immediately obſerve a continual fucceſſion 


of objects, and one event following another; but he 
would not be able to diſcover any thing farther. He 


would not at firſt, by any reaſoning , be able to 


reach the idea of cauſe and effect; ſince the particular 


powers, by which all natural operations are per- 


formed, never appear to the fenſes; nor is it reaſon- 


able to conclude, merely becauſe one event in one 


inſtance precedes another, that therefore the one is 


the cauſe, the other the effect. Their conjunction 


may be arbitrary and caſual. There may be no rea- 
Jon to infer the exiſtence of one from the appearance 


of the other : And ina word, ſuch a perſon, without 
more experience, could never employ his coujecture 
or reafoning concerning any matter of fact,. or be 


aſſured of auy thing beyond what was immediately 
preſent to his memory and lenſes. 
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Suppoſe again, that he has acquired more expe - 


rience, and has lived ſo long in the world as to have 
obſerved ſimilar objects or events to be conſtantly 
conjoined together; what is the conſequence of this 
experience? He immediately infers the exiſtence of 
one object from the appearance of the other: Let he 


has not, by all his experience, acquired any idea or 


knowledge of the ſecret power, by which the one 


object produces the other; nor is it, by any proceſs 


of reaſoning, he is engaged to ee inference; 


but ſtill he finds himſelf determined to draw it; and 


though he ſhould be convinced that his underſtand- 
ing has no part in the operation, he would neverthe- 
leſs continue in the ſame courſe of thinking. There 
is ſome other principle which determines him to 


' form ſuch a concluſion. 


This principle is Cuſtom or Habit. fi wherever 


the repetition. of any particular act or operation pro- 


duces a propenſity to renew the ſame act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reaſoning or proceſs 
of the underſtanding, we always ſay , that this pro- 
penſity is the effect of Gu/lom, By employing that 


word, e pretend not to have given the ultimate rea- 


ſon of ſucha propenſity. We only point out a prin- 
ciple of human nature which is univerſally acknow- 
ledged and which is well known by its effects. Per- 
haps we can puſh our inquiries no farther, or pretend 
to give the cauſe of this cauſe ; but muſt reſt content- 


ed with it as the ultimate principle, which we can 


alſigu, of all our concluſions from experience. It is 
ſufficient ſatisfaction, that we can go ſo ſar, without 
repining at the narrowneſs of our faculties ; becauſe 


- 


SECTION . 
they will carry us no farther. And it is certain we here 
advanced a very intelligible propoſition at leaſt, if 
not a true one, when we aflert, that, after the con- 
ſtant conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
inſtance, weight and ſolidity, we are determined 
by cuſtom alone to expect the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. This hypotheſis ſeems even the 
only one which explains the difficulty, why we draw, 
from a thouſand inſtances, an inference which we 
are not able to draw from one inſtance that is, in no 
reſpect, different from them. Reaſon is incapable of 
any ſuch variation. The concluſions which it draws 
from conſidering one circle, are the ſame which it 
would form upon ſurveying all the circles in the 
univerſe. But no man, having ſeen only one body 
move after being impelled by another, could infer, 
that every other body will move after a like impulſe. 
All inferences from experience, therefore, are ef- 
fects of cuſtom, not of reaſoning”. 

- Cuſtom, then, i is the great guide of human life. It 
15 that principle alone which renders our experience 
uſeſul to us, and makes us expect, for the future, a 
Giroilar train of events with thoſe which have appear- 
ed in the paſt. Without the influence of cuſtom, we 
ſhould be entirely ignorant of every matter of fact, 
beyond what is immediately preſent to the memory 
and ſenſes. We ſhould never know how to adjuſt 
means to ends, or to employ our natural powers in the 
production of any effect. There would be an end 


at once of all action as well as of the chief part of 
.. 


See NOTE CB. 
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But here it may be proper to remark, that though 
our concluſions from experience carry us beyond 
our memory and ſenſes, and aſſure us of matters of 
fact which happened in the moſt diſtant places and 
. moſt remote ages; yet ſome fact mult always be pre- 
ſent to the ſenſes or memory, from which we may 
firſt proceed in drawing the concluſions. A man, 
who ſhould find in a deſert country the remains of 
pompous buildings, would conclude, that the coun- 
try had in ancient times been cultivated by civilized 
inhabitants; but did nothing of this nature occur to 
him, he conld never form ſach an inference. We 
learn the events of former ages from hiſtory; but 
then we muſt peruſe the volumes in which this in- 
ſtruction is contained, and thence carry up our infer. 
ences from one teſtimony to another, till wearrive 
at the eyewitneſſes and ſpectators of theſe diſtant 
events. In a word, if we proceed not upon ſome 
fact preſent to the memory or ſenſes, our reaſonings 
would be merely hypothetical; and however the 
particular links might be connected with each other, 
the whole chain of inferences would have nothing 
to ſupport it, nor could we ever by its means arrive 
at the knowledge of any real exiſtence. If I alk, 
why you believe any particular matter of fact which 
you relate, you muſt tell me ſome reaſon; and this 
reaſon will be ſome other fact connected with it. 
But as you cannot proceed after this manner in 
infinizum , you muſt at leaſt terminate in ſome face 
which is preſent to your memory or ſenſes; or 
muſt allow that your belief is entirely without 
foundation. | : 
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What then is the concluſion of the whole matter? 


A ſimple one; though it muſt be confeſſed, pretty re- 
mote from the common theories of philoſophy. All 


belief of matter of fact or real exiſtence is derived 
merely ſrom ſome object preſent to the memory or 
ſenſes, and a cuſtomary conjunction between that and 
ſome other object; or in other words, having found, 
in many inſtances, that any two kinds and objects, 


flame and heat, ſnow and cold, have always been con- 


joined together: If flame or ſnow be preſented anew 
to the ſenſes, the mind is carried by cuſtom to expect 
heat or cold, and to believe, that ſuch a quality does 
exiſt, and will diſcover itſelf upon anearer approach. 
This belief is the neceſſary reſult of placing the mind 
in ſuch circumſtances. It is an operation of the foul, 
when we are ſo ſituated, as unavoidable as to {eel the 
pallion of love, when we receive benefits; or hatred, 
when we meet with injuries. All theſe operations 
are a ſpecies of natural inſtincts, which no reaſoning 
or proceſs of the thought and underſtanding is able 
either to produce or to prevent, | 

At this point, it would be very allowable ſor us to 
ſtop our philoſophical refearches. In moſt queſtions 
we can never make a ſingle ſtep farther; and in all 
queſtions, we mult terminate here at laſt, aſter our 
molt reſtleſs and curious inquiries. But ſtill our cu- 
rioſity will be pardonable, perhaps commendable, if 
it carry us on to ſtill farther reſearches, and make us 
examine more accurately the nature of this belief, and 
of the cuſtomary conjunction, whence it is derived. By 
this means we may meet with ſome explications and 


. analogies that will give ſatisfaction, at leaſt to ſuch 
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as love the abſtract ſciences, and can be entertained 
with ſpeculations which, however accurate, may ſtill 
retain a degree of doubt, and uncertainty. As to 
readers of a different taſte , the remaining part of this 
' ſection is not calculated for them; and the following 
inquiries may well be underſtood , though it be 
neglected. ; | - 
FARA 
| Nothing is more free than the imagination of man; 
and though it cannot exceed that original ſtock of 
ideas, furniſhed by the internal and external ſenſes, 
it has unlimited power of mixing, compounding, ſe- 
parating, and dividing theſe ideas, in all the varieties 
2 of fiction and viſion. It can feign a train of events 
. with all the appearance of reality, aſcribe to them à 
| particular time and place, concerve them as exiſtent, 
{ and paint them out to itſelf with every circumſtance 
that belongs to any hiſtorical fact, which it believes 
with the greateſt certainty, Wherein, therefore, con- 
fiſts the difference between ſuch a fiction and belief? 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea which is an- 
nexed to fuch a conception as commands our aſſent, 
and which 1s wanting to every known fiction. For 
as the mind has authority over all its ideas, it could 
; voluntarily annex this particular idea to any fiction, 
4 and confequently be able to believe whatever it 
pleaſes, contrary to what we find by daily experience, 
We can, in our conception, join the head ofa man 
to the body of a horſe; but it is not in our power to 
believe, that ſuch an animal has ever really exiſted. 
It follows, therefore, that the difference between 
ſiclion and belief lies in ſome ſentiment or feeling 
Vor. III. DS 
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which is annexed to the latter, not to the former, 
and which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleaſure. It mult be excited by nature 
like all other ſentiments, and mult ariſe from the par- 
ticular fituation in which the mind is placed at any 
particular juncture. Whenever any object is preſented 
to the memory or ſenſes, it immediately, by the force 
of cuſtom, carries the imagination to conceive that 
object which is uſually conjoined to it; and this con- 
ception is attended with a feeling or ſentiment diffe- 
rent ſrom the looſe reveries of the fancy. In this 
conſiſts the whole nature of belief. For as there is 
no matter of ſact which we believe ſo firmly, that we 
cannot conceive the contrary, there would be no dif- 
ference between the conception aſſented to, and that 
which is rejected, were it not for ſome ſentiment which 
diſtinguiſhes the one from the other. If J ſee a bil- 
liard-ball moving towards another on a ſmooth table, 
I can eaſily conceive it to ſtop upon contact. This 
conception implies no contradiction; but ſtill it feels 
very differently from that conception by which I re- 
preſent to myſelf the impulſe and the communication 
of motion from one ball to another. 

Were we to attempt a definition of this ſentiment , 
we ſhould, perhaps, find it a very difficult, if not an 
impoſſible taſk; in the ſame manner as if we ſhould 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold, or paſſion of 
anger, to a creature who never had any experience 
of theſe ſentiments. Belief is the true and proper name 
of this ſeeling; and no one is ever at a loſs to know 
the meaning of that term ; becauſe every man is 
every moment conſcious of the ſentiment reprefented 
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by it. It may not, however, be improper to attempt 
| a deſcription of this ſentiment; i in hopes we may, by 
that means, arrive at ſome analogies which may 
afford a more perfect explication of it. I ſay then, that 
belief is nothing but a more vivid, lively, forcible, 
firm, ſteady conception ofan object , than what the 
imagination alone is ever able to attain. This variety 
of terms, which may ſeem ſo unphiloſophical, is in- 
tended only to expreſs that act of the mind which 
renders realities, or what is taken ſor ſuch, more 
preſent to us than fictions, cauſes them to weigh more 
in the thought, and gives them a ſuperior influence 
on the paſſions and imagination. Provided we agree 
about the thing, it is needleſs to diſpute about the 
terms. 'The imagination has the command over all 
its ideas, and can join and mix and vary them, in 
all the ways poſlible. It may conceive fictitious ob- 
jects with all the circumſtances of place and time. It 
may ſet them, in a manner, before our eyes, in 
their true colors, juſt as they might have exiſted. 
But as it is impoſſible, that this faculty of imagina- 
tion can ever, of itfelf, reach belief, it is evident, 
that belief conſiſts not in the peculiar nature or order 
of ideas, but in the manner of their conception ; and 
in their /eeling to the mind. I conſefs, that it is im- 
poſſible perfectly to explain this feeling or manner of 
conception. We may make uſe of words which ex- 
preſs ſomething near it. But its true and proper 
name, as we obſerved before, is belief ; which is a 
term that every one ſufficiently underſtands in com- 
mon life. And in philoſophy, we can go no farther 
than affert, that belie is ſomething felt by the mind, 
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which diſtinguiſhes the ideas of the judgment from 
the fictions of the imagination. It gives them more 
weight and influence; makes them appear of great- 


er importance; enforces them in the mind; and 


renders them the governing principle of our actions. 
I hear at preſent, for inſtance, a perſon's voice, 
with whom I am acquainted; fund the ſound comes 
as from the next room. This impreſſion of my ſenſes 
immediately conveys my thought to the perſon, 


together with all the ſurrounding objects. | paint 


them out to myſelf as exiſting at preſent, with the 
ſame qualities and relations of which I formerly 
knew them poſſeſſed. Theſe ideas take faſter hold 


of my mind than ideas of an enchanted caſtle. They 
are very different to the feeling, and have a much 


greater influence of every kind , either to give 
pleaſure or pain, joy or ſorrow. | 
Let us, then, take in the whole compaſs of this 


doctrine, and allow, that the ſentiment of belief is 


nothing but a conception more intenſe and ſteady 
than what attends the mere fictions of the imagina- 
tion, and that this manner of conception ariſes from 
a cuſtomary conjunction of the object with ſomething 
preſent to the memory or ſenſes : I believe that it 
will not be difficult, upon theſe ſuppoſitions, to find 
other operations of the mind analogous to it, and 
to trace up theſe PRONE to | on 8 {till 
more general. 

We have already obſerved, that nature has eſta- 
bliſhed connex1ons among particular ideas, and that 
no ſooner one idea occurs to our choughts than it 
introduces its correlative, and carries our attention 
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towards it, by a gentle 1 inſenſible movement. 
Theſe otinciples of connexion or aſſociation we have 
reduced to three, namely, Reſemblance, Contiguity, 
and Cauſation ; which are the only bonds that unite 
our thoughts together, and beget that regular train 
of reflection or diſcourſe, which, in a greater or leſs 
degree, takes place among all mankink Now here 
ariſes a queſtion, on which the ſolution of the pre- 
ſent difficulty will depend. Does it happen in all 
theſe relations, that , when one of the objects 1s 
preſented to the ſenſes or memory, the mind is not 
only carried to the conception of the correlative, but 
reaches a ſteadier and ſtronger conception of it than 
what otherwiſe it would have been able to attain? 
This ſeems to be the caſe with that belief which 
ariſes from the relation of cauſe and effect. And if 
the caſe be the ſame with the other relations or 
principles of aſſociation , this may be eſtabliſhed as a 
general law, which takes place 1n all the operations 
of the mind. 

We may, therefore, obſerve, as the firſt experi- 
ment to our preſent nuepdls, that, upon the appear- 
ance of the picture of an abſent friend , our idea of 
him 1s evidently enlivened by the reſemblance.; and 
that every paſſion, which that idea occaſions, 
whether of joy or ſorrow , acquires new force and 
vigor. In producing this effect, there concur both 
a relation and a preſent creo. Where the pic- 
ture bears him no reſemblance, at leaſt was not in- 
tended for him, it never ſo much as conveys our 
thought to him: And where it is abſent, as well 
as the perſon ; though the mind may paſs from the 
. | E 3 
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thought of one to that of che other; it feels its idea 


to be rather weakened than enlivened by that tranſi- 
tion. We take a pleaſure in viewing the picture of 
a friend when it is ſet before us; but when it is 
removed, rather chuſe to conſider him directly, than 
by reflection in an image which is equally diſtant 
and obſcure. 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic religion 
may be conſidered as inſtances of the ſame nature. 
The devotees of that ſuperſtition uſually plead in 
excuſe for the mummeries with which they are up- 
braided, that they feel the good effect of thoſe ex- 
ternal motions, and poſtures, and actions, in enliven- 
ing their devotion and quickening their fervor, 
which otherwiſe would decay, if directed entirely to 
diſtant and immaterial objects. We ſhadow out the 


objects of our faith, ſay they, in ſenſible types and 


images, and render them more preſent to us by the 
immediate preſence of theſe types, than it is poſſi- 
ble for us to do, merely by an intellectual view 
and contemplation. Senſible objects have always 
a greater influence on the fancy than any other; and 


this influence they readily convey to thoſe . to 
which they are related, and which they reſemble. 


I ſhall only infer from theſe practices, and this rea- 
ſoning , that the effect of reſemblance in enlivening 
the ideas is very common; and as in every caſe a re- 
ſemblance and a preſent impreſſion muſt concur, we 
are abundantly ſupplied with experiments to prove 
the reality of the foregoing principle. 

We may add force to theſe experiments by others 


of a different kind, in conſidering the effects pf 


coniiguity as well as of reſemblance. It is certain, that 
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diſtance diminiſhes the force of every idea, and that, 
upon our approach to any object, though it does 
not diſcover itſelf to our ſenſes, it operates upon the 
mind with an influence, which imitates an immedi- 
ate impreſſion. The thinking on any object readily 
tranſports the mind to what is contiguous ; but it is 
only the actual preſence of an object, that tranſports 
it with a ſuperior vivacity. When I am a few 
miles from home, whatever relates to it touches me 
more nearly than when I am two hundred leagues 
diſtant; though even at that diſtance the reflecting 
on any thing in the neighbourhood of my friends or 
family naturally produces an idea of them. But as 
in this latter caſe, both the objects of the mind are 
ideas; notwithſtanding there is an eaſy tranſition 
between them; that tranſition alone is not- able to 
give a ſuperior vivacity to any of the ideas for want 
of ſome immediate impreſſion *. - 


C Naturane nobis, inquit, datum dicam, an errore 

* quodam, ut, cum ea loca videamus, in quibus memo» 

& ria dignos viros acceperimus multum eſſe verſatos, magis 

& moveamur, quam ſi quando eorum ipſorum aut facta au- 

diamus, aut ſeriptum aliquod legamus? Velut ego nunc 

moveor. Venit enim mihi Platonis in meatem ; quem 

accepimus primum hic diſputare ſolitum: Cujus etiam 

illi hortuli propinqui non memoriam ſolùm mihi afferunt, 

&« fed ipſum videntur in conſpectu meo ponere. Hic 
1 Speuſippus „Hic Xenocrates, hic ejus auditor, Polemo; 

« cujus illa ipſa ſeſſio fuit, quam videamus. Equidem 

on — Clam curiam noſtram ( Hoſtiliam dico, non hang.novam , 

« quz mihi minor eſſe videtur poſteaquam eſt major) ſole- 

« bam intuens, Scipionem, Catonem, Lælium, noſtrum 

; © vero in primis avum cogitare. Tanta vis admonitionjs ineſt 

et: i & in locis; ut non fine cauſa ex his memoriz deducta fit 

t 1 & diſciplina,” Cicero de Finibus. Lib. v. E 4 
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No one can doubt but cauſation has the ſame in- 
fluence as the other two relations of reſemblance 
and contiguity. Superſtitious people are fond of 
the relics of ſaints and holy men, for the ſame 
reaſon that they ſeek after types or images, in or- 
der to enliven their devotion , and give them a more 
intimate and ſtrong conception of thoſe exemplary 
lives which they deſire to imitate. Now it is evi- 
dent; that one of the beſt relics which a devotee 
could procure, would be the handy-work of a ſaint; 
and if his clothes and furniture are ever to be con- 
ſidered in this light, it is becauſe they were once 
at his diſpoſal, and were moved and affected by 
him; in which reſpect they are to be conſidered as 
imperfect effects, and as connected with him by a 
ſhorter chain of conſequences, than any of thoſe 
by which we learn the reality of his exiſtence. 

Suppoſe that the ſon of a friend, who had been 
long dead or abſent, were preſented to us; it is evi- 
dent, that this object would inſtantly revive its cor- 
relative idea, and recal to our thoughts all paſt inti- 
macies and familiarities, in more lively colors than 
they would otherwiſe have appeared to us. This is 
another phenomenon , which ſeems to prove the 
principle above mentioned. F 

We may obſerve, that, in theſe phenomena, the 
belief of the correlative object is always pre ſuppoſed; 
without which the relation could have no effect. 
The influence of the picture ſuppoſes, that we believe 
our friend to have once exiſted. Contiguity to home 
can never excite our ideas of home, unleſs we believe 
that it really exiſts. Now I aſſert, that this belief, 
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where it reaches beyond the memory or ſenſes, is 
of a ſimilar nature, and ariſes from ſimilar cauſes, 
with the tranſition of thought and vivacity of 
conception here explained When I throw a piece 
of dry wood into a fire, my mind 1s immediately 
carried to conceive, that it augments, not extin- 
guiſhes, the flame. This tranſition of thought 
from the cauſe to the effect proceeds not from 
reaſon. It derives its origin altogether from cuſtom 
and experience. And as it firſt begins from an 
object, preſent to the ſenſes, it renders the idea 
or conception of flame more ſtrong and lively than 
any looſe, floating reverie of the imagination. 
That idea ariſes immediately. The thought moves 
inſtantly towards it, and conveys to it all that 
force of conception which is derived from the 
impreſſion preſent to the ſenſes. When a ſword is 
levelled at my breaſt, does not the idea of wound 
and pain ſtrike me more ſtrongly, than when a glaſs 
of wine is preſented to me, even though by accident 
this idea ſhould occur after the appearance of the lat- 
ter object? But what is there in this whole matter 
to cauſe ſuch a ſtrong conception, except only a 
preſent object and a cuſtomary tranſition to the idea 
of another object, which we have been accuſtomed 
to conjoin with the former? This is the Whole 
operation of the mind, in all our conclufions con- 
cerning matter of fact and exiſtence; and it is a 
ſatisfaction to find ſome analogies, by which it 
may be explained. The tranſition from a preſent 
object does in all caſes give ſtrength 10 GONE: - 
to the related idea. 
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Here, then, is a kind of pre-eſtabliſhed harmony 
between the courſe of nature and the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas; and though the powers and forces, by 
which the former is governed, be wholly unknown 
to us; yet our thoughts and conceptions have ſtill, 
we find, gone on in the ſame train with the other 
works of nature. Cuſtom 1s that principle by which 
this correſpondence has been effected; ſo neceſſary 
to the ſubſiſtence of our ſpecies, and the regulation 
of our conduct, in every circumſtance and occurrence 
of human life. Had not the preſence of an object 
inſtantly excited the idea of thoſe objects common- 
ly conjoined with it, all our knowledge muſt have 
been limited to the narrow ſphere of our memory and 
ſenſes; and we ſhould never have been able to adjuſt 
means to ends, or employ our natural powers, either 
to the producing of good, or avoiding of evil. 
Thoſe who delight in the diſcovery and contem- 
plation of „ina cauſes , have here ample ſubject to 
employ their wonder and admiration. 

I hall add, for a further confirmation of the fore. 
going theory, that, as this operation of the mind, by 
which we infer like effects from like cauſes, and 
vice verſa, is ſo eſſential to the ſubſiſtence of all 
human creatures, it is not probable, that it could 
be truſted to the fallacious deductions of our reaſon, 
which is ſlow in its operations; appears not, in 
any degree, during the firſt years of infancy; and 
at beſt is, in every age and period of human life, 
extremely liable to error and miſtake. It is more 
conformable to the ordinary wiſdom of nature to 
ſecure ſo neceſſary an act of the mind, by ſome 
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inſtin& or mechanical tendency, which may be 
infallible in its operations, may diſcover itſelf at 
the firſt appearance of life and thought, and may 
be independent of all the labored deductions of 
the underſtanding. As nature has taught us the 
uſe of our limbs, without giving us the know- 
ledge of the muſcles and nerves by which they 
are actuated ; ſo has ſhe implanted in us an inſtinct, 
which carries forward the thought in a correſ- 
pondent courſe to that which ſhe has eſtabliſhed 
among external objects; though we are ignorant 
of thoſe powers and forces on which this regular 
courſe and ſucceſſion of objects totally depends. 
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SECTION VI. 
OF PROBABILITY, 


'Trovcn there be no ſuch thing as Chance 


in the world, our ignorance of the real cauſe of 


any event has the ſame influence on the underſtand- 
ing. and begets a like ſpecies of belief or opinion. 


There is certainly a probability, which ariſes from 
a ſuperiority of chances on any (ide; and according 
as this ſuperiority increaſes, and ſurpaſſes the oppo- 
ſite chances, the probability receives a proportionable 
increaſe, and begets ſtill a higher degree of belief 
or aſſent to that ſide in which we diſcover the ſupe- 
riority. If a die were marked with one figure or 
number of ſpots on four ſides, and with another 
figure or number of ſpots on the two remaining ſides, 
it would be more probable, that the former would 


turn up than the latter; though, if it had a thou- 


ſand ſides marked in the ſame manner, and only one 


fide different, the probability would be much higher, 


and our belief or expectation of the event more 


ſteady and ſecure. H his proceſs of the thought or 
| reaſoning may ſeem trivial and obvious; but to 


Mr. Locke divides all arguments into demonſtrative and 


probable, In this view, we muſt ſay, that it is only probable 
all men muſt die, or that the {un will riſe to- morrow. 
But to conform our language more to common uſe, we ought 
to divide arguments into demonſtrations , deer, and pro- 
babilities, By proofs, meaning ſuch arguments from ex- 


perience as leave no room for doubt or oppoſition. 
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thoſe who conſider it more narrowly, it may, 
perbaps, afford matter for curious ſpeculation. 

It ſeems evident, that, when the mind looks for- 
ward to diicover the event, which may reſult from 
the throw of ſuch a die, it confiders the turning up 


of each particular ſide as alike probable; and this 
is the very nature of chance, to render all the par- 
_ ticular events, comprehended in it, entirely equal. 
But finding a greater number of ſides concur in the 


one event than in the other, the mind is carried 
more frequently to that event, and meets it oftener 
in revolving the various poſſibilities or chances, on 


which the ultimate reſult depends. This concur-, 


rence of ſeveral views in one particular event begets 
immediately, by an inexplicable contrivance of na- 
ture, the ſentiment of belief, and gives that event 
the advantage over its antagonift, which is ſupported 
by a ſmaller number of views, and recurs leſs fre- 
quently to the mind. If we allow, that belief is 
nothing but a firmer and ſtronger conception of an 


object than what attends the mere fictions of the 


imagination, this operation may, perhaps, in fome 
meaſure, be accounted for The concurrence ot 


theſe ſeveral views or glimpfes imprints the idea 


more ſtrongly on the imagination; gives it ſuperior 


force and vigor; renders its influence on the pal. 


ſions and affections more ſenſible; and in a word, 
begets that reliance or ſecurity, which conſtitutes 
the nature of belief and opinion. | 

The cafe is the ſame with the probability of 
cauſes as with that of chance. There are ſome 
cauſes which are entirely uniform and conſtant in 
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producing a particular effect; and no inſtance has 
ever yet been found of any failure or irregularity in 
their operation. Fire has always burned, and water 
ſuffocated, every human creature : The production 
of motion by impulſe and gravity is an univerſal law, 
which has hitherto admitted of no exception. But 
there are other cauſes, which have been found more 
irregular and uncertain ; nor has rhubarb always 
proved a purge, or opium a ſoporific, to every one 
who has taken theſe medicines. It is true, when 
any cauſe fails of producing its uſual effect, philoſo- 
phers aſcribe not this to any irregularity in nature, 
but ſuppoſe, that ſome ſecret cauſes, in the particu- 
lar ſtructure of parts, have prevented the operation. 
Our reaſonings, however, and concluſions concern- 
ing the event, are the ſame as if this principle had 
no place. Being determined by cuſtom to transfer 
the paſt to the future, in all our inferences; where 
the paſt has been entirely regular and uniform we 
expect the event with the greateſt aſſurance, and 
leave no room for any contrary ſuppoſition. But 
Where different effects have been found to follow 
from cauſes, which are to appearance exactly ſimilar, 
all theſe various effects muſt occur to the mind in 
transferring the paſt to the ſuture, and enter into our 
conſideration, when we determine the probability of 
the event. Though we give the preference to that 
which has been found moſt uſual; and believe that 
this effect will exiſt, we mult not overlook the other 
effects, but mult aſſign to each of them a particular 
weight and authority, in proportion as we have 


found it to be more or leſs frequent. It is more 
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probable, in almoſt every country of Europe, that 
there will be froſt ſometime in January, than that 
the weather will continue open throughout that 
whole month; though this probability varies ac- 
cording to the different climates , and approaches to 
a certainty in the more northern kingdoms. Here 
then it ſeems evident, that, when we transfer the 
paſt to the future, in order to determine the effect, 
which will reſult from any cauſe, we transfer all the 
different events, in the ſame proportion as they have 
appeared in the paſt, and conceive one to have ex- 
iſted a hundred times, for inſtance, another ten times, 
and another once. As a great number of views do 
here concur in one event, they fortify and confirm 
it to the imagination , beget that ſentiment which we 
call belief, and give its object the preference above 
the contrary event, which 1s not ſupported by an 
equal number of experiments , and recurs not ſo fre- 
quently to the thought in transferring the paſt to the 
future. Let any one try to account for this opera- 
tion of the mind upon any of the received ſyſtems 
of philoſophy, and he will be ſenſible of the difficul- 
ty. For my part, I ſhall think it ſufficient, if the 
preſent hints excite the curiofity of philoſophers , 
and make them ſenſible how defective all common 


theories are in treating of ſuch curious and ſuch 
ſublime ſubjects. 


64 
SECTION VII. 
or THE IDEA OF N CONNEXION, 


PART 4 


Tur great ln of the mathematical ſciences 
above the moral conſiſts in this, that the ideas of the 
former, being ſenſible, are always clear and deter- 
minate, the ſmalleſt diſtinction between them is in- 
mediately perceptible, and the ſame terms are ſtill 
expreſlive of the ſame ideas, without ambiguity or 
variation. An oval 1s never miſtaken for a circle, 

nor an hyperbola for an ellipſis. The iſoſceles and 
ſcalenum are diſtinguiſhed by boundaries more exact 

than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If any term 

be defined in geometry, the mind readily, of itſelf, 
ſubſtitutes, on all occaſions, the, definition for the 
term defined : Or even when no definition 1s em- 
ployed, the object itfelf may be preſ:nted to the 
ſenſes, and by that means be ſteadily and clearly ap- 
prehended. But the finer ſentiments of the mind, 

the operations of the underſtanding, the various 
agitations of the paſſions, though really in themſelves 
diſtin, eaſily eſcape us, when ſurveyed by reflec- 
tion; nor is it in our power to recal the original | 
object, as often as we have occaſion to contemplate e | 
it. Ambiguity, by this means, is gradually intro- \ 
duced into our reaſoning : Similar objects are readily L 
taken to be the ſame: And the concluſion becomes 

at laſt very wide of the premiſes. | | 

One 
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One may ſafely , however, affirm, that, if we con- 
ſider theſe ſciences in a proper light, their advan- 
tages and diſadvantages nearly compenſate each 
other, and reduce both of them to a ſtate of equality. 

If the mind, with greater facility, retains the ideas 
of geometry clear and determinate, 1t muſt carry on 
a much longer and more 1ntricate chain of reaſoning, 
and compare ideas much wider of each other, in or- 
der to reach the abſtruſer truths of that ſcience, 
And if moral ideas are apt, without extreme care, 
to fall into obſcurity and confuſion, the inferences 
are always much ſhorter in theſe diſquiſitions, and 
the intermediate ſteps, which lead to the concluſion, 
much fewer, than in the ſciences which treat of 
quantity and number In reality, there is ſcarcely 
a propoſition in Euclid ſo ſimple, as not to conſiſt 
of more parts, than are to be found in any moral 
reaſoning which runs not into chimera and conceit. 
Where we trace the principles of the human mind 
through a few ſteps, we may be very well fatisfied 
with our progreſs ; conſidering how ſoon nature 
throws a bar to all our inquiries concerning cauſes, 
and reduces us to an aknowledgment of our igno- 
rance. The chief obſtacle, therefore, to our im- 
provement in the moral or metaphyſical ſciences, is 
the obſcurity of the ideas, and ambiguity of the terms. 
The principal difficulty in the mathematics. is the 
length of inferences and compaſs of thought, requi- 
ſite to the forming of any concluſion. And, perhaps, 
our progreſs in natural philoſopby is chiefly retarded 
by the want of proper experiments and phenomena, 


which are often diſcovered by chance, and cannot 
Vol. III. 
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always be found, when requiſite, even by the moſt. 
diligent and prudent inquiry. As moral philoſophy 
ſeems hitherto to have received leſs improvement 
than either geometry or phyſics, we may conclude, 
that if there be any difference in this reſpect among 
theſe Tciences , the difficulties, which obſtruct the 
Progreſs of the former, require e care and ca- 
pacity to be ſurmounted. 
There are no ideas, which occur in metaphyſics, 
more obſcure and uncertain, than thoſe of power, 
jorce, energy, or neceſſary tonneions of which it is 
every moment neceſſary for us to treat in all our dif- 
quiſitions. We ſhall, therefore, endeavour, in this 
ſection, to fix, if poſſible, the preciſe meaning of 
theſe terms, and thereby remove ſome part of that 
obſcurity h is ſo much complained of in this 
ſpecies of philoſophy. 
It ſeems a propoſition, which will not admit of 
much diſpute, that all our ideas are nothing but 
copies of cur impreſſions, or, in other words, that it 
is impoſſible for us to t/ink of any thing, which we 
have not antecedently fel, either by our external or 
internal ſenſes. I have endeavoured * to explain 
and prove this propoſition, and have expreſſed my 
hopes, that, by a proper application of it, men may 
reach a greater clearneſs and preciſion in philoſophi- 
cal reaſonings, than What they have hitherto been 
able to attain. Complex ideas may, perhaps, be 
well known by definition, which is nothing but an 
enumeration of thoſe parts or ſimple ideas that 
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compoſe them. But when we have puſhed up de- 
finitions to the moſt ſimple ideas, and find ſtill ſome 
ambiguity and obſ- urity; ; what reſource are we then 


poſſeſſed of? By what invention can we throw light 


upon theſe ideas, and render them altogether preciſe: 
and determinate to our intellectual view? Produce 


the impreſſions or original ſentiments from which 


the ideas are copied. Theſe impreſſions are all 
ſtrong and ſenſible. They admit not of ambiguity, 
They are not only placed in a full light themſelves, 
but may throw light on their correſpondent ideas, 


which lie in obſcurity, And by this means we may, 


perhaps, attain anew microſcope or ſpecies of optics, 


by which, in the moral ſciences, the moſt minute 


and moſt ſimple ideas may be ſo enlarged as to fall 
readily under our apprehenſion, and be equally 


known with the groſſeſt and moſt ſenſible ideas that | 


can be the object of our inquiry. 

| To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the idea 
of power or neceſſary connexion, let us examine its 
impreſſion; and in order to find the impreſſion with 
greater certainty, let us ſearch for it in all the 
| ſources from which it may poſiibly be derived. 
When we look about us towards external objects, 


and conſider the operation of cauſes, we are never 


able, in a ſingle inſtance, to diſcover any power or 
neceſſary connexion; any quality which binds the 
effect to the cauſe, and renders the one an infallible 
conſequence of the other. We only find, that the 
one does actually in fact follow the other. The im- 


, 


pulſe of one billiard-ball is attended with motion in 


the ſecond. This i is the whole that appears to the 
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outwerd ſenſes. The mind feels no ſentiment or 
inward impreſſion from this ſucceſſion of objects: 


 Conlequently there is not, in any ſingle particular 


inſtance of cauſe and effect, any thing which can 
ſuggeſt the idea of power or neceſſary connexion. 
From the firſt appearance of an object, we never 
can conjecture what effect will reſult from it But 
were the power or energy of any cauſe diſcoverable 
by the mind, we could foreſee the effect, even with- 
out experience ; and might, at tirſt, pronounce with 
certainty concerning it, by the r mere dint of thought 


and reaſoning. 


In reality, there is no part of matter that does 
ever, by its ſenſible qualities, diſcover any power or 


energy, or give us ground to imagine, that it could 


produce any thing, or be followed by any other ob- 


je, which we could denominate its effect. Solidity, 


extenſion, motion ; theſe qualities are all complete 
in themſelves, and never point out any other event 
which may reſult from them. The ſcenes of the 
univerſe are continually ſhifting, and one object fol- 
lows another in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion; but the 
power or force which actuates the whole machine, 
is entirely concealed from us, and never diſcovers 


Itſelf in any of the ſenſible qualities of body. We 


know, that, in fact, heat is a conſtant attendant of 
flame; but what is the connexion between tbem, 
we have no room ſo much as to conjecture or ima- 
gine. It is impoſſible, therefore, that the idea of 
power can be derived from the contemplation of bo- 
dies, in ſingle inſtances of their operation; becauſe 


* 


w. 


"if 
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no bodies ever diſcover any power which-can be the 
original of this idea * | 
Since, therefore, „ objects as they appear 
to the ſenſes, give us no idea of power or neceſſary 
connexion, by their operation im particular inſtances, 
let us ſee whether this.1dea be derived from reflec» 
tion on the operations of our own minds, and-be 
copied from any internal impreſſion. It may be ſaid, 


that we are every moment [conſcious of internal 


power; while we feel, that, by the ſimple. command 
of our will, we can move the organs of our body, 
or direct the faculties of our mind. An act of volition 
produces motion in our limbs, or raiſes a new idea in 
our imagination. This influence of the will we 
know by conſciouſneſs. Hence we acquire the idea 
of power or energy; and are certain, that we ous. 
felves and all other intelligent beings are poſſeſſed 
of power. Huis idea, then, is an idea of peflection, 
ſince it ariſes from reflecting on the operations of our 
own mind, and on the command which is exerciſed, 
by will, both over the Organs of the body and ſacul- 
ties of the ſoul. 

We ſhall ee to examine this W and 
firſt, with regard to the influence of volition over 


* Mr. Locke, in his chapter of Power, ſays, That, 
finding from experience, that there are ſeveral new produc. 
tions in matter, and concluding. that there muſt ſome. 


where be a power capable of producing them, we arrive 


at laſt by this reaſoning at the. idea of power. Bot no 
reaſoning can ever give us a new, original, {imple idea; as 
this philoſ>pher himſelf contiifts: This, therefore, can 
never be the origin of that idea. | 5 * 25478 
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obſerve, is a fact which, like all other natural events, 
can be known only by experience, and can never be 
foreſeen from any apparent energy or power in the 
cauſe which connects it with the eſſect, and renders 


the one an infallible eonſequence of the other. The 


motion of our body follows upon the command of 
our will. Of this we are every moment conſcious. 
But the means by which this is effected; the ener- 
gy by which the will performs ſo extraordinary an 
operation; of this we are fo far from being imme. 
diately confcious, that it muſt for ever eſcape our 
moſt diligent inquiry. k 

For, Au, Is there any principle in all nature more 
myſterious than the union of ſoul with body; by 
which a ſuppoſed ſpiritual fubſtance acquires ſuch 
an influence over a material one, that the moſt re- 
fined thought is able to actuate the groſſeſt matter? 
Were we empowered by a fecret wiſh, to remove 
mountains, or control the planets in their orbit; this 
extenſive authority would not be more extraordi- 
nary, nor more beyond our comprehenſion. But if by 
conſciouſneſs we perceived any power or energy in 
the will, we muſt know this power; we muſt know 
its connexion with the effect; we muſt know the 
fecret union of ſoul and bedy, and the nature of 
both theſe ſubſtances; by which the one is able to 
operate, in ſo many inſtances, upon the other. 

Secondly, We are not able to move all the organs of 
the body with a like authority; though we cannot 


alfi gn any reaſon beſides experience, for ſo remark. 


able a difference between one and the other. Why. 
has the will an influence over the tongue and fingers, 
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not over the heart or liver? This queſtion would 
never embarraſs us, were we conſcious of a power. 
in the former caſe, not in the latter. We ſhould then 
perceive, independent of experience, why. the au- 
thority of will over the organs of the body is circum» 
fcribed within ſuch particular limits. Being in that: 
caſe ſully acquainted with the power or force by: 
which it operates, we ſhould alſo know why its. 
influence reaches. preciſely to ſuch boundaries, ApS: 
no farther. 

A man , ſuddenly ſtruck with a palſy in the leg or 
arm, or who had newly loſt thoſe. members, fre- 
quently endeavours, at firſt, to move them, and 
employ them in their uſual offices. Here he is as much 
conſcious of power to command ſuch limbs, as a man 
in perfect health is conſcious of power to actuate 
any member which remains in its natural ſtate and: 
condition. But conſciouſneſs never deceives. Con- 
fequently, neither in the one caſe nor in the other, 
are we. ever confcious of any power. We learn the 
influence of our will from experience alone. Aud 
experience only teaches us, how one event conſtantly 
follows another; without inſtructing us in the ſecret 
connexion , which binds them toge ther, "AU renders 
them inſeparable. 

Thirdly, We learn from anatomy, that the ! imme» 
diate object of power in voluntary motion, is not the 
member itſelf which is moved, but certain muſcles , 
and nerves, and animal ſpirits, and, perhaps, fome- 
thing ſtill more minute and more unknown, through 
- which the motion is ſucceſſively propagated, ere 
it reach the member: itſelf » Whoſe motion is the 
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immediate object of volition. Can there be a more. 
certain proof, that the power by which this whole 
operation is performed, ſo far from being directly 
and fully known by an 10nward ſentiment or conſciouſ- 
neſs, is, to the laſt degree, myſterious and unintel- 
ligible ? ? Here the mind wills a certain event: Imme- 


diately another event, unknown to ourſelves, and 


totally different from the one intended, is producet: 


This event produces another, equally unknown: 


Till at laſt, through a long De the deſired 


event is produced But if the original power were 
felt, it muſt be known: Were it known, its effect 
muſt alſo be known; ſince all power is relative to its 


effect. And vice verſa, if the effect be not known, 
the power cannot be known nor felt. How indeed 
can we be conſcious of a power to move our limbs, 


when we have no ſuch power; but. only that to 


move certain animal ſpirits, which, though they 


produce at laſt the motion of our (rae i yet ope- 


rate in ſuch a manner as is wholly beyond our 


comprebenſion? 


We may, therefore, conclude from the —- * 
hope, without any temerity, though with aſſurance, 
that our idea of power is not dopied from any 
fentiment or conſciouſnefs of power within ourſelves, 
when we give riſe to animal motion, or apply our 


limbs to their proper ule and office. That their ma- 


tion follows the command of the will is a matter of 


common experience, like other natural events; But 


the power or energy by which this is effected, 


like that in other natural events, is unknown 5 


inconceivable *. 
3 See NOTE en 
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Shall we then aſſert , that we are conſcious of a 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an act 
or command of our will, we raiſe up a new idea, 
fix the mind to the contemplation of it, turn it on all 
ſides, and at laſt diſmiſs it for ſome other idea. when 
we think that we have ſurveyed it with ſufficient 
accuracy ? I believe the ſame arguments will prove, 
that even this command of the will gives us no real 
idea of force or energy. . 

Firſt, It muſt be allowed, that, when we Known a 
power, we know that very eee, in the cauſe 
by which 1t is enabled to produce the effect: For 
theſe are ſuppoſed to be fynonymous. We muſt, 
therefore, know both the cauſe and effect, and the 
relation between them. But do we pretwel to be 
acquainted with the nature of the human foul and 
the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to 
produce the other? This is a real creation; a pro- 


duction of ſomething out of nothing: Which implies 


a power ſo great, that it may ſeem, at firſt ſight, be- 
youd the reach of any being, lels than infinite. At 
leaſt it muſt he owned, that ſuch a power is not felt, 
nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. We 
only feel the event, namely, the exiſtence of an 
idea, conſequent to a command of the will: But 
the manner in which this operation is performed; the 
power, by which it is produced; is entirely en, 
our comprehenſion. 

Secondly, The command of the mind over ſelf i is 
limited, as well as its command over the body; and 
theſe limits are not known by reaſon, or any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of cauſe and effect ; but 
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only by experience and obſervation, as in all other 
natural events, and iu the operation of external ob- 
jects. Our authority over our ſentiments and paſ- 
ſions is much weaker than that over our ideas; and 
even the latter authority 1s circumſcribed within very 
narrow boundaries. Will any one pretend to aſſign 
the ultimate reaſon of theſe boundaries, or ſhow why 
the power is deficient in one caſe not in another? 

- Thirdly, This ſelf command is very different at dif. 
ferent times. A man in health. poſſeſſes more of it, 
than one languiſhing with ſickneſs. We are more 
maſter of our thoughts in the morning than in the 
evening; faſting than after a full meal. Can we 
give any reaſon for theſe variations, except experi- 
ence? Where then 1s the power of which we pre- 
tend to be conſcious ? Is there not here, either in a 
ſpiritual or material ſubſtance , or both, ſome ſecret 
mechaniſm or ſtructure of parts, upon which the ef- 
fect depends, and which, being entirely unknown 
to us, renders the power or energy of the will 
Fu? unknown and incomprehenſible? 

Volition is ſurely an act of the mind, with which 
we are ſufficiently acquainted. Reflect upon it: 
Conſider it on all ſides. Do you find any thing in it 
like this creative power, by which it raiſes from 
nothing a new idea, and with a kind of Fiat, imi- 
tates the omnipotence of its Maker, if I may be al. 
lowed ſo to ſpeak, who called forth into exiſtence all 
the various ſcenes of nature? So far from being con- 
ſcious of this energy in the will, it requires as ak 


| experience as that of which we are poſſeſſed , 


convince us, that ſuch extraordinary effects do ever 
reſult from a ſimple act of volition. 
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The generality of mankind never find any diffi- 
. culty in accounting for the more common and 
familiar operations. of nature; ſuch as the defcent 
of heavy bodies, the growth of plants, the gene- 
ration of animals, or the nouriſhment of bodies 
by food: But ſuppoſe that, in all theſe caſes, 
they perceive the very force or energy of the 
cauſe, by which it is connected with its effect, 
and is for ever infallible in its operation; they ac- 
quire, by long habit, ſuch a turn of mind, that, 
upon the appearance of the cauſe, they immediate- | 
ly expect with aſſurance its uſual attendant, and 14 
hardly conceive it poſſible that any other event = | 
could refult from it. It is only on the diſcovery jo 
of extraordinary phenomena, ſuch as earthquakes, g | 
peſtilence, and prodigies of any kind, that they - f 
find themſelves at a loſs to aſſign a proper cauſe, 1 
and to explain the manner in which the effect is 
produced by it. It is uſual for men, in ſuch diffi- 
culties, to have recourſe to ſome inviſible intel- 
ligent principle *, as the immediate cauſe of that 
event, which furprifes them, and which they 
think cannot be accounted for from the common: 
powers of nature. But philoſophers, who carry 
their ſcrutiny a little farther, immediately perceive, 
that, even in the moſt familiar events, the energy 
of the cauſe is as unintellegible as in the moſt 
unuſual, and that we only learn by experience the 
| frequent Conjunction of objects, without being 
| ever able to comprehend any thing like Connexion 
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between them. Here then, many plvloſophers think 
themſelves obliged by reaſon to have recourſe, on 
all occaſions, to the ſame principle, which the 
vulgar never appeal to but in caſes that appear 


miraculous and ſupernatural. They acknowledge 


mind and intelligence to be, not only the ulti- 
mate and original cauſe of all things, but the im- 


mediate and ſole cauſe of every event, which ap- 


pears in nature. They pretend, that thoſe objects, 
which are commonly denominated eaiſes, are in 
reality nothing but occaſions ; and that the true and 
direct principle of every effect is not any power or 
force in nature, but a volition of the Supreme Be- 
ing, who wills, that ſuch particular objects ſhould, 


for ever, be conjoined with each other. Inſtead of 


ſaying, that one billiard-ball moves another, by a 
force which it has derived from the Author of na- 
ture; it is the Deity himſelf, they ſay, who, by a 
particolat volition, moves the ſecond ball, being de- 
termined to this operation. by the impulſe of the firſk 
ball; in conſequence of thoſe general laws which he 
has laid down to himſelf in the government of the 


univerſe. But philoſophers, advancing ſtill in their in- 


quiries, diſcover, that, as we are totally ignorant of 
the power on which depends the mutual operation of 
bodies, we are no leſs ignorant of that power, on which 


depends the operation of mind on body, or of body 


on mind; nor are we able, either from our ſenſes or 
couſciouſueſs , to aſſign the ultimate principle in one 
caſe more than in. the other. The ſame ignorance, 
therefore, reduces them to the ſame conclufion. 
They aſſert, that the Deity is the immediate cauſe of 
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the union between ſoul and body; and that they - 
are not tne organs of ſenſe, which, being agitated 
by external objects, proche ſenſations in the mind; 
but chat it is a particular volition of our omnipotent 
Maker, which excites ſuch a ſenſation in conſe- 
quence of ſuch a motion in the organ. In like man- 
ner, it is not any energy in the will that produces 
local motion iu our members: It is God himſelf, Who 


is pleaſed to ſecond our will, in itſelf impotent, and 


to command that motion which we erroneouſly at- 
tribute to our own power and efficacy. Nor do phi- 
loſophers ſtop at this concluſion. They ſometimes 
extend the ſame inference to the mind itſelf in its 
internal operations. Our mental viſion or concep- 
tion of ideas is nothing but a revelation made to us 
by our Maker. When we voluntarily turn our 
thoughts to any object, and raiſe up its image in 
the fancy, it is not the will which creates that 
idea; it is the univerſal Creator, who diſcovers it 
to the mind, and renders it preſent to us. g 
Thus, according to theſe philoſophers, every - 
thing is full of God. Not content with the principle, 
that nothing exiſts but by his will, that nothing poſ- 
ſeſſes any power but by his conceſſion; they rob na- 
ture, and all created beings, of every power, in order 
to render their dependence on the Deity ſtill more ſen- 
ſible and immediate. They conſider not, that, by this 
theory, they diminiſh, inſtead of magnifying, the 


grandeur of thoſe attributes, which they affect ſo 


much to celebrate. It argues ſurely more power in 
the Deity to delegate a certain degree of power to 
inferior creatures, than to produce every thing by 
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his own immediate volition. It argues more wil. 
dom to contrive at firſt the fabric of the world 
with ſuch perfect foreſight, that, of itſelf, and 
by its proper operation, it may ſerve all the pur- 
poſes of providence, than if the great Creator 
were obliged every moment to adjuſt its parts, 
and animate by his breath all the wheels of that 
ſtupendous machine. 

But if we would have a more philoſophical 
confutation of this theory, perhaps the two fol- 
lowing reflections may ſuffice. 

Firſt , It ſeems to me, that this theory of the uni- 
verſal energy and operation of the ſupreme Being, 
is too bold ever to carry conviction with it to a man, 
{ vfficiently apprized of the weakneſs of human reaſon, 
and the narrow limits to which it is confined in all 
its operations. Though the chain of arguments, 
which conduct to it, were ever ſo logical, there muſt 
ariſe a ſtrong ſuſpicion, if not an abſolute aſſurance, 
that it has carried us quite beyond the reach of our 
faculties, when it leads to concluſions fo extraordi- 
nary, and ſo remote from common life and experience. 
We are got into fairy land, long ere we have 
reached the laſt ſteps of our theory; and there we 
have no reaſon to truſt our common methods of ar- 
gument, or to think that our uſual analogies and 
probabilities have any authority. Our line is too 
ſhort to fathom ſuch immenſe abyſſes. And how- 
ever we may flatter ourſelves, that we are guided, 
in every ſtep which we take, by a kind of veriſimili- 
tude and experience; we may be aſſured, that this 
fancied experience has no authority, when we thus 
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apply it to ſubjects that lie entirely ont of the ſphere 


of experience. But on this we ſhall have occaſion ' 


to touch atterwards *. 

Secondly, I cannot perceive any force in the 
arguments on which this theory is founded. We 
are ignorant, it is true, of the manner in which 
bodies operate on each other; their force or energy 
is entirely incomprehenſible : But are we not equally 
ignorant of the manner or force by which a mind, 
even the Supreme Mind, operates either on itſelf or 
on body? Whence, I beſeech you, do we acquire 
any idea of it? We have no ſentiment or conſciouſ- 


neſs of this power in ourſelves. We have no idea of 


the Supreme Being but what we learn from reflec- 
tion on our own faculties. Were our ignorance, 
therefore, a good reaſon for rejecting any thing, 
we ſhould be led into that principle of denying 

all energy in the Supreme Being as much as in 
the g roſſeſt matter. We ſurely comprehend as 
little the operations of one as of the other. Is it 
more dithcult to conceive, / that motion may ariſe 


from impulſe , than that it may ariſe from volition ?. 
All we know is our profound 1 ignorance in a both 


| caſes : 


Section XII. | 
See NOTE LD J. 
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* 


PART II. 


But to haſten to a concluſion of this argument, 


which is already drawn out to too great a length: 


We have ſought in vain for an idea of power or ne- 
ceſſary connexion, in all the ſources from which we 


could ſuppoſe it to be derived. It appears that, in 


ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies, we never 
can, by our utmolt ſcrutiny, diſcover any thing but 
one event following. another; without being able to 
comprehend any force or power by which the cauſe 
operates, or any connexion between it and its ſup- 
poſed effect. The ſame difficulty occurs in contem- 


_ plating the operations of mind on body; where we 


obſerve the motion of the latter to follow upon the 
volition of the former; but are not able to obſerve or 
conceive the tie which binds together the motion 
and volition, or the energy by which the mind 
produces this effect. The authority of the will over 
its own faculties and ideas is not a whit more com- 
prehenſible: So that, upon the whole, there appears 
not, throughout all nature, any one inſtance of con- 


nexion which is conceivable by us. All events ſeem 


entirely looſe and ſeparate. One event follows an- 
other; but we never can obſerve any tie between 
them. They ſeem conjoined, but never connected. 
And as we can have no idea of any thing, which 
never appeared to our outward ſenſe or inward ſen- 
timent, the neceſſary concluſion ſeems to be, that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and 


- thattheſe words are abſolutely without any meaning, 


9 | when 
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when employed either in philoſophical reaſonings 
or common lite, 

But there ſtill remains one method of avoiding 
this concluſion, and one ſource which we have not 
yet examined. When any natural object or event is 
preſented, it is impoſſible for us, by any ſagacity or 
penetration, to diſcover, or even conjecture, with- 
out experience, what event wall reſult from it, or to 


carry our foreſight beyond that object, which is im- 


mediately preſent to the memory and ſenſes. Even 


after one inſtance or experiment, where we have ob- 


ſerved a particular event to follow upon another, we 


are not entitled to forma general rule, or foretel what 


will happen on like caſes; & being juſtly eſteemed an 


unpardonable temerity to judge of the whole courſe: 


of nature from one ſingle experiment, however ac- 


curate or certain. But when one particular ſpecies, 


of event has always, in all inſtances, been conjoined 
with another, we make no longer any ſcruple of 
foretelling one upon the appearance of the otber, 
and of employing that reaſoning, which can alone 


allure us of any matter of fact or exiſtence, We then 


call the one object, Cafe ; the other, &fed, We 


ſuppoſe, that there is ſome connexion between 


them; ſome power in the one, by which it infal- 


libly produces the other, and operates with the 


greateſt certainty and ſtrongeſt neceſſity. 


It appears, then, that this idea of a neceſſary con · 
nexion among events ariſes from a number of ſimilar 


inſtances, which occur, of the conſtant conjunction 


of theſe events; nor can that idea ever be ſuggeſted 


by any one of theſe inſtances, ſurveyed in all poſſible 
Vol. III. G 
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lights and poſitions. But there is nothing in a num: 
ber of inſtances, different from every ſingle inſtance, 
which is ſuppoſed to be exactly ſimilar; except only, 
that after a repetition of ſimilar inſtances, the mind 
is carried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, 
to expect its uſual attendant, and to believe that it 
will exiſt. This connexion, therefore, which we 
feel i in the mind, this cuſtomary tranſition of the 
imagination from one object to its uſual attendant, is 
the ſentiment or impreſſion from which we form 
the idea of power or neceſſary connexion. Nothing 
farther is in the caſe. Contemplate the ſubject on 
all ſides; you will never find any other origin of bat 
idea. This is the ſole difference between one in- 
Nance, from which we can never receive the idea of 
connexion, and a number of ſimilar inſtances, by 

which it is ſuggeſted. The firſt time a man ſaw the 
communication of motion by impulſe, as by the ſhock 
of two billiard- balls, he could not pronounce that 
the one event was connected, but only that it was 
conjoined with the other. Aﬀter he has obſerved 
ſeveral inſtances of this nature, he then pronounces 
them to be connected. What alteration has happened 
to give riſe to this new idea of connexion ? Nothing 
but that he now feels theſe events to be conneded 
in his imagination, and can readily foretel the exiſt- 
ence of one from the appearance of the other. When 
we lay, therefore, that one obje 1s connected with 
another, we mean only, that they have acquired a 
connexion in our thought, and give riſe to this 
' Jnference, by which they become proofs of each 
other's exiſtence ;. A concluſion Which is ſomewhat 
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extraordinary; but which ſeems founded on ſuffi. 
cient evidence. Nor will its evidence be weakened 


by any general diffidence of the underſtanding, or 


ſceptical ſuſpicion concerning every concluſion, 
which is new and extraordinary. No concluſions 
can be more agreeable to ſcepticiſm than ſuch as 
make diſcoveries concerning the weakneſs and 
narrow limits of human reaſon and capacity. 

And what ſtronger inſtance can be produced of the 
ſurpriſing ignorance and weakheſs of the underſtand- 
ing than the preſent? For ſurely if there be any re- 
lation among objects, which it imports us to know 
perfectly, it is that of cauſe and effect. On this are 
founded all our reaſonings concerning matter of fact 
or exiſtence. By means of it alone we attain any aſ- 
ſurance concerning objects which are removed from 
the preſent teſtimony of our memory and fenſes. Ihe 
only immediate utility of all ſciences , is to teach us 
how to control and regulate furure events by their 
cauſes. Our thoughts and inquiries are, therefore, 
every moment employed about this relation; yet ſa 
imperfect are the ideas which we form concerning it, 
that it is impoſſible to give any juſt definition of cauſe. 
except what is drawn from ſomething extraneous and 
foreign to it. Similar objects are always conjoined 
with ſimilar. Of this we have experience. Suitably 
to this experience, therefore, we may define a cauſe 
to be an object followed by another, and where all the 
objects, ſimilar to the firſt, are followed by objects ſimilar 
to the ſecond. Or in other words, where , if the firſt 


object had not been, the ſecond never had exified, The 


ee of a cauſe always conveys the mind, by a 
G 2 
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cuſtomary tranſition to the idea of the effect. Of this 
alſo we have experience. We may, therefore, ſuit- 
ably to this experience, form another definition of 
cauſe; and call it, an objed followed by another, and 
whoſe appearance always conveys the thought to that 
other. But though both theſe definitions be drawn 
from circumſtances foreign to the cauſe, we cannot 
remedy this inconvenience, or attain any. more per- 
fect definition which may point out that circumſtance 
in the cauſe, which gives it a connexion with its ef. 
fect. We have no idea of this connexion; nor even 
any diſtinct notion what it is we deſire to know, when 
we endeavour at a conception of it. We ſay „for in- 
ſtance, that the vibration of this ſtring is the cauſe 
of this particular ſound. But what do we mean by 
that affirmation ? We either mean, t/at this vibration 
is followed by this ſound, and that all ſimilar vibrations 
have been followed by ſimilar ſounds: Or, that this vi- 
bration is followed by this ſound: and that upon the ap- 
pearance of one, the mind anticipates the ſenſes, and 
forms immediately an idea of the other. We may con- 
ſider the relation of cauſe and effect in either of theſe 
two lights; but beyond theſe we have no idea of it”. 
Torecapitulate, therefore, the reaſonings ofthis ſec- 
tion: Every idea is copied from ſome preceding im- 
preſſion or ſentiment; and were we cannot find any 
impreſſion, we may be certain that there is no idea. In 
all ſingle inſtances of the operation of bodies or minds. 
there is nothing that produces any impreſſion, nor. 
conſequently can ſuggeſt any idea, of power or neceſ. 
uy connexion: But when many uniform inſtances. 
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appear, and the ſame: object is. always followed by 
the ſame event; we then begin to entertain the no- 
tion of cauſe and connexion. We then ſeel a ne ſen- 
timent or impreſſiom, to wit, a cuſtomary connexion 
in the thought or imagination between one object 
and its uſual attendant ; and this ſentiment is the ori- 
ginal of that idea which we ſeek for. For as this idea 
ariſes from a number of ſimilar inſtances, and n 
from any ſingle inſtance; it muſt ariſe from that ciræ 
cumſtance, in which the number of inſtances differ 
from every individual inſtance. But this cuſtomary 
connexion or tranſition of the imagination is the only 
_ circumſtance in which they differ. In every other 
particular they are alike. The firſt inſtance which 
we ſaw of motion, communicated by the ſhock of 


two billiard-balls to return to this obvious illuſtra- 


tion), is exactly ſimilar to any inſtance that may at 
preſent occur to us; except only, that we could not; 
at firſt, infer one event from the other, which we are 
enabled to do at preſent, after ſo long a courſe of 
uniform experience. I know not whethes the reader 
will readily apprehend this reaſoning. I am afraid, 
that ſhould 1 multiply words about it, or throw it 
into a greater variety of lights, it would only become 
more obſcure and intricate. In all abſtra& reaſon- 
ings, there is one point of view which, if we can 
happily hit, we ſhall go farther: towards: illuſtrating 
the fubje& than by all the eloquence- and copious 
expreſſion in the world. This point of view we 
fhould endeavour to reach, and reſerve the flowers 


of rhetoric for * which are. more adapted to 
them. | 
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SECTION VIII 
er LIBERTY AND NECESSITY. 


PAN T 1. 


Ir might reaſonably be expected i in queſtions which 
have been canvaſſed and diſputed with great eager- 
neſs, ſince the firſt origin of ſcience and philoſophy, 
that the meaning ofall the terms, at leaſt, ſhould have 
been agreed upon among the diſputants ; and our in- 
quiries, in the courſe of two thouſand years, been 
able to paſs from words, to the true and real ſubject 
of the controverſy. For how eaſy may it ſeem to 
give exact definitions of the terms employed in rea- 
ſoning, and make theſe definitions, not the mere 
ſound of words, the object of future ſcrutiny and 
examination ? But if we conſider the matter more 
narrowly, we ſhall be apt to draw a quite oppoſite 
concluſion. From this circumſtance alone; that a 
controverſy has been long kept on foot, and remains 
ſtill undecided, we may preſume, that there is ſome 
ambiguity in the expreſſion, and that the diſputants 
affix different ideas to the terms employed in the 
_ controverſy. For as the faculties of the mind are 
ſuppoſed to be naturally alike in every individual 

otherwiſe nothing could be more fruitleſs than to 
reaſon or diſpute together; it were impoſlible, if 
men affix the ſame ideas to their terms , that they 
could ſo long form different opinions of the ſame 
ſubject; e when they communicate their 
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views, and each party turn themſelves on all ſides 
in ſearch of arguments which may give them the vie- | ll 
tory of their antagoniſts. It is true, if men attempt "Mi 
the diſcuſſion of queſtions which lie entirely beyond 
the reach of human capacity, ſuch as thoſe concern- - 
ing the origin of worlds, or the economy of the 1 
intellectual ſyſtem or region of ſpirits, they may long | 
beat the air in their fruitleſs conteſts, and never ar- 
rive at any determinate concluſion: But if the queſ- 
tion regard any ſubje& of common life and experi- 
ence; nothing, one would think, could preſerve the 
diſpute ſo long undecided, but ſome ambiguous ex- 
preſlions which keep the aptagonilts ſtill ata diſtance, 
and hinder them from grappling with each other. 
This has been the caſe in the long diſputed queſtion 
concerning liberty and necellity ; and to ſo remark- 
able a degree, that, if I be not much miſtaken, we 
ſhall find, that all mankind, both learned and igno- 
rant, have always been of the ſame opinion with re- 
gard to this ſubject, and that a few intelligible defi- 
nitions would immediately have put an end to the 
whole controverſy. I own, that this diſpute has been 
ſo much canvaſſed on all hands, and has led philoſo- 
phers into ſuch a labyrinth of obſcure ſopkiſtry, that 
it is no wonder, if a ſenſible reader indulge his eaſe 
ſo far as to turn a deaf ear to the propoſal of ſuch 4 
queſtion, from which he can expect neither inſtruc- 
tion nor entertainment. But the ſtate of the argu- 
ment here propoſed may, perhaps, ſerve to renew his 
attention, as it has more novelty, promiſes at leaſt 
4 ſome deciſion of the controverſy, and will not much 
udiiturb his eaſe by any intricate or _ reaſoning, 
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I hope, therefore, to make it appear, that all men 
have ever agreed in the doctrine both of neceſſity and 
of liberty, according to any reafonable fenfe which 
can be put on thefe terms; and that the whole con- 
troverſy has hitherto turned merely upon words. We 


fhall begin with examining the doctrine of neceſſity. 

It is univerſally allowed, that matter, in all its 
operations, is actuated by a neceſfary force, and that 
every natural effect is ſo preciſely determined by the 
energy of its cauſe, that no other effect, in fuch par- 
ticular circumſtances, could poſſibly have reſulted 


from it. The degree and direction of every motion. 


is, by the laws of nature, preſcribed with ſuch ex- 
adnels, that a living creature may as ſoon ariſe from 


the ſhock of two bodies, as motion, in any other de- 


gree or direction than what i IS aQtuicity produced by 
it. Would we, therefore, form a juſt and preciſe 
idea of neceſſity, we mult conſider whence that idea 
ariſes, when we apply it to the operation of bodies. 

It feems evident, that, if all the fcenes of nature 
werecontinually ſhifted in ſuch a manner, that no two. 
events bore any reſemblance to each other, but every 
object was, entirely new, without any ſimilitude to. 
whatever had been feen before, we ſhould never, in 
that caſe, have attained the leaſt idea of neceſſity, or 


of a connexion among theſe objects. We might ſay, 


upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, that one object or event has 
followed another; not that one was produced by 
the other. The relation of caufe and effect muſt 
be utterly unknown to mankind. Inference and 
reaſoning concerning the operations of nature would, 


* 
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and ſenſes remain the only cartels; by which the 
knowledge of any real exiſtence could poſlibly have 
acceſs to the mind. Our idea, therefore, of neeeſſity 
and cauſation, ariſes entirely from the uniformity 
obſervable in the operations of nature; where fimt- 
tar objects are conſtantly conjoined together, and 
the mind is determined by cuſtom to infer the one 
from the appearance of the other. Theſe two cir- 
cumſtances form the whole of that neceſſity which 
we aſcribe to matter. Beyond the conſtant con- 
Junction of ſimilar objects, and the conſequent infer- 
. ence from one to the other, we have no notion of 
any necellity or Connexion. "08 
If it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever 
allowed, without any doubt or heſitation, that theſe 
two circumſtances take place inthe voluntary actions 
of men, and in the operations of mind; it muſt fol- 
low, chat all mankind have ever agreed in the doc- 
trine of neceſſity, and that they have hitherto diſ- 
puted, merely for not underſtanding each other. 
As to the firſt circumſtance, the conſtant and re- 
gular conjunction of ſimilar events; we may poſſibly 
ſatisfy ourſelves by the following conſiderations. It 
is univerſally acknowledged, that there is a great 
uniformity among the actions of men, in all nations 
and ages, and that human nature remains ſtill the 
ſame, in its principles and operations. The ſame 
motives always produce the ſame actions: The ſame 
events follow from the ſame cauſes. Ambition, 
avarice, ſelf - love, vanity, friendſhip, generoſity, 
public fpirit; theſe paſſions, mixed in various de- 
grees, and diſtributed through ſociety , have been, 
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from the eins of the world, and ſtill are, the 
ſource of all the actions and emterpriſes which have 


ever been obſerved among mankind. Would you 
know the ſentiments, inclinations, and courſe of life of 


the Greeks and Romans? ſtudy well the temper and 
actions of the French and Iingliſh: You cannot be 
much miſtaken in transferring to the former moſt 
of the obſervations which you have made with re- 
gard to the latter. Mankind are ſo much the ſame 


in all times and places, that hiſtory informs us of 


nothing new or ſtrange in this particular. Its chief 
uſe is only to diſcover the conſtant and univerſal 
principles of human nature, by ſhowing men in all 
varieties of circumſtances Ws ſituations, and furniſh- 
ing us with materials, from which we may form our 


_ obſervations, and become acquainted with tle regu- 


lar ſprings of human action and behaviour. Theſe 
records of wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions, 

are ſo many collections of experiments, by which the 
politician or moral philoſopher fixes the principles 
of his ſcience; in the ſame manner as the phyſician 


or natural philoſopher becomes acquainted with the 


nature of plants, minerals, and other external objects, 
by the experiments which he forms concernig them. 
Nor are the earth, water, and other elements, ex- 
amined by Ariſtotle and Hippocrates , more like 
to thoſe which at preſent he under our obſervation, 
than the men deſcribed by Polybius and Nom, 
are to thoſe who now govern the world. 

Should a traveller, returning from a far country, 
bring us an account of men, wholly different from 


any with whom we were ever acquainted; men, 
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Who were entirely diveſted of avarice, ambition, or 
revenge: who knew no pleaſure but friendſhip, ge- 
neroſity, and public ſpirit; we ſhould immediately, 
from thele circumſtances, detect the falſhood, and 
prove him a liar, with the ſame certainty as if he 
had ſtuffed his narration with ſtories of centaurs and 
dragons, miracles and prodigies. And if we would 
explode any forgery in hiſtory, we cannot make uſe 
of a more convincing argument, than to prove, that 
the actions, aſcribed to any perſon, are directly con- 
trary to the courſe of nature, and that no human 
motives, in ſuch circumſtances, could ever induce 
him to ſuch a conduct. The veracity of Quintus 
Curtius is as much to be ſuſpected, when he de- 
ſcribes the ſupernatural courage of Alexander, by 
which he was hurried on ſingly to attack multitudes, 
as when he deſcribes his ſupernatural force and ac- 
tivity , by which he was able to reſiſt them. So 
readily and univerſally do we acknowledge a unt- 
formity in human motives and actions as well as in 
the operations of body, 

Hence likewiſe the benefit of that experience „ AC- 
quired by long life and a variety of buſineſs and 
company, in order to inſtruct us in the principles of 
human nature, and regulate our future conduct, as 


well as ſpeculation, By means of this guide, We 


mount up to the knowledge of men's inclinations 
and motives, from their actions, expreſſions, and 
even geſtures; and again deſcend to the interpreta- 
tion of their actions, from our knowledge of their 


motives and inclinations. The general obſervations, 


tre\ſured up by a courſe of experience, give us the 
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clue of human nature, and teach us to unravel all its 
intricacies. Pretexts and appearances no longer 
deceive us. Public declarations paſs for the ſpe- 
cious coloring of a caufe. And though virtue and 
honor be allowed their proper weight and autho- 
rity, that perfect difintereſtedneſs, ſo often pretended 
to, is never expected in multitudes and parties : ſel- 
dom i in their leaders, and ſcarcely even in individuals 
of any rank or Ration. But were there no uniformity 
in human actions, and were every experiment, which 
wecould form of this kind, irregular and anomalous, 


it were impoſſible to collect any general obſerva- 


tions concerning mankind; and no experience, how- 


ever accurately digeſted by reflection, would ever 


ferve to any purpoſe. Why is the ized huſbandman 
more ſkilful in his calling than the young beginner, 
but becauſe there is a certain uniformity in the ope- 
ration of the ſun, rain, and earth, towards the pro- 
duction of vegetables; ; and experience teaches the 
old practitioner the rules, by which this operation 
is governed and directed? 

We mult not, however, expect, that this unifor- 
mity of human actions ſhould be carried to ſuch a 
length, as that all men, in the fame circumſtances , 
will always act precifely in the ſame manner, with- 
out making any allowance for the diverſity of cha- 
racers, prejudices, and opinions. Such a uniformity, 
in every particular, is found in no part of nature. 
On the contrary, from obſerving the variety of con- 

"duct in different men, we are enabled to form a 
greater variety of maxims, which ſtill fuppoſe a 
degree of uniformity and regularity. 
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Are the manners of men different in different ages 
and countries? We learn thence the great force of 
cuſtom and education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancy, and form it into a fixed and eſta- 


bliſhed character. ls the behaviour and conduct of 


the one ſex very unlike that of the other? It is 
thence we become acquainted with the different 


characters, which nature has impreſſed upon the 


ſexes, and which ſhe preſerves with conſtancy and 


regularity. Are the actions of the ſame perſon much 


diverſified in the different periods of his life, from 
infancy to old age? This affords room for many 


general obſervations concerning the gradual change 


of our ſentiments and inclinations, and the different 
maxims which prevail in the different ages of human 


creatures. Even the characters, which are peculiar 


to each individual, have a uniformity in their influ- 
ence; otherwiſe our acquaintance with the perſons , 
and our obſervation of their conduct, could never 
teach us their diſpoſitions , or ſerve to direct our 
behaviour with regard to them. 

I grant it poſſible to find ſome actions, which ſeem 
to have no regular connexion with any known mo- 
tives, and are exceptions to all the meaſures of con- 
duct, which have ever been eſtabliſhed for the go- 
vernment of men. But if we would willingly know, 
what judgment ſhould be formed of ſuch irregular 
and extraordinary actions; we may conſider the 


ſentiments commonly entertained with regard to 


thoſe irregular events, which appear in the courſe of 
nature, and the operations of external objects. All 
cauſes are not conjoined to their uſual effects with 
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like uniformity. An artificer , who handles only 
dead matter, may be diſappointed of his aim, as well 
as the politician , who directs the conduct of ſenfibie 
and intelligent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things beibetling to their 
firſt appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events 


to ſuch an uncertainty in the cauſes, as makes the 


latter often fail of their uſual ;dfivetice ; though 
they meet with no impediment in their operation. 
But philoſophers, obſerving, that, almoſt in every 
part of nature, there is contained a vaſt variety-of 
ſprings and prineiples, which are hid, by reaſon of 
their minuteneſs or remoteneſs, find, that it is at leaſt 
poſſible the contrariety of events may not proceed 


from any contingency in the cauſe, but from the ſe- 


eret operation of contrary cauſes. This poſſibility 
is converted into certainty by farther obſervation ; 
when they remark, that, upon an exact fcrutiny, a 
contrariety of effects always betrays a contrariety of 
cauſes , and proceeds from their mutual oppoſition. 
A peaſant can give no better reaſon for the ſtopping 
of any clock or watch, than to ſay that it does not 
commonly go right: But an artiſt eaſily perceives, 
that the ſame force in the ſpring or pendulum has 


always the ſame influence on the wheels; but fails | 


ef its uſual effect, perhaps, by reaſon of a grain of 
duſt, which puts a ſtop to the whole moyement. 
From the obſervation of ſeveral parallel inſtances , 
philoſophers form a maxim , that the connexion be- 
tween all cauſes and effects is equally neceſſary, and 


that its ſeeming uncertainty in ſome inſtances pro- 
ceeds from the ſecret oppoſition of contrary cauſes. 
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Thus, forinſtance, in the ung body. when the 
uſual ſy gms of health or ſickneſs diſappoint our 
expectation ;* when medicines operate not with their 
wonted powers; when irregular events follow from 
any particular cauſe; the philoſopher and phyſician 
are not ſurpriſed at the matter, nor are ever tempted 
to deny, in general, the neceſſity and uniformity of 
thoſe principles, by which the animal economy is 
conducted. They know, that a human body is a 
mighty complicated machine : That many ſecret 
powers lurk in it, which are altogether beyond our 
comprehenſion : That to us it muſt often appear 
very uncertain in its operations: And that therefore 
the irregular events, which outwardly diſcoyer 
themſelves, can be no proof, that the laws of nature 
are not obſerved with the greateſt regularity in its 

anternal operations and government. 
The philoſopher, if he be conſiſtent, muſt apply 
the ſame reaſoning to the actions and volitions of 
intelligent agents. The moſt irregular and unex- 
pected refolutions of men may frequently be ac- 
counted for by thoſe, who know every particular 
circumſtance of their character and ſituation. A 
pores of an obliging diſpoſition gives a peeviſh an- 
wer: But he has the tooth-ach, or has not dined. 
A ſtupid fellow diſcovers an uncommon alacrity i in 
his carriage: But he has met with a ſudden piece of 
good fortune. Or even when an action, as ſome- 
times happens, cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the perſon himſelf or by others; we know 
in general, that the characters of men are, to a cer- 


tain degree, inconſtant and irregular. This is, in a 
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manner, the conſtant character of human nature; 
though it be applicable, in a more particular man- 
ner, to ſome perſons, who have no fixed rule for 
their conduct, but proceed ina continued courſe of 
caprice and inconſtancy. The internal principles 
and motives may operate in a uniform manner , not- 
withſtanding theſe ſeeming irregularities ; in the 
ſame manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and other 
variations of the weather, are ſuppoſed to be govern- 
ed by ſteady principles; though not eaſily diſcover- 
able by human ſagacity and inquiry. 

Thus it appears, not only that the conjunction 
between motives and voluntary actions is as regular 
and uniform, as that between the cauſe and effect in 
any part of nature; but alſo that this regular con- 
junction has been univerſally acknowledged among 
mankind, and has never been the ſubject of diſpute, 
either in philoſophy or common life. Now, as it is 
from paſt experience, that we draw all inferences 
concerning the future, and as we conclude, that 
objects will always be conjoined together, which we 
find to have always been conjoined; it may ſeem 
ſuperfluous to prove, that this experienced uniformi- 
ty in human actions 1s a ſource, whence we draw 
inferences concerning them. But i in order to throw 


the argument into a greater variety of lights, we 


ſhall alſo inſiſt, though briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependence of men is ſo great, in all 
ſocieties, that ſcarcely any human action is entirely 
complete in itſelf, or is performed without ſome 


reference to the actions of others, which are requiſite 


to make it er fully the intention of the agent. 
\ The 
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The pooreſt artificer, who labors alone, expects at 
leaſt the protection of the magiſtrate, to enſure him 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his labor. He alſo 
expects, that, when he carries his goods to market, 
and offers them at a reaſonable price, he ſhall find 
purchaſers ; and ſhall be able by the money he ac- 
quires, to engage others to ſupply him with thoſe 
_ commodities which are requiſite for his ſabfſtence. 
In proportion as men extend their dealings, and ren« 
der their intercourſe with others more complicated, 
they always comprehend, in their ſchemes of life, a 
greater variety of voluntary actions, which they ex- 
pect, from the proper motives, to co-operate with 


their own. In all theſe concluſions, they take their 


meaſures from paſt experience, in the ſame manner 
as in their reaſonings concerning external objects; 
and firmly believe, that men, as well as all the ele- 
ments, are to continue in their operations, the ſame 
that they have ever found them. A manufacturer 
reckons upon the labor of his ſervants, for the exe- 


cution of any work, as much as upon the tools which 


he employs, and would be equally ſurpriſed, were 


his expectations diſappointed. In ſhort, this ex- 


| perimental inference and reaſoning concerning the 
actions of others, enters ſo much into human life, 
that no man, while awake, is ever a moment withe 
out employing it. Have we not reaſon, therefore, to 
affirm, that all mankind have always agreed in the 


doctrine of neceſſity, according to the foregoing de- 


finition and explication of it? | 
Nor have philoſophers everentertained a different 


opinion from the people in this particular For, not 
Vox. III. 
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to mention, that almoſt every action of their life 
ſuppoſes that opinion; there are even few of the 
ſpeculative parts of learning to which it is not eſ- 
ſential. What would become of hi/tory, had we not 
a dependence on the veracity of the hiſtorian, ac- 
cording to the experience which we have had of 
mankind ? How could politics be a ſcience, if laws 
and forms of government had not a uniform influ- 
ence upon ſociety ? Where would be the foundation 
of morals, if particular characters had no certain or 


determinate power to produce particular ſentiments, 


and if theſe ſentiments had no conſtant operation on 


actions? And with what pretence could we employ 


our criticiſm upon any poet or polite author, if we 


could not pronounce the conduct and ſentiments of 


his actors, either natural or unnatural, to ſuch cha- 
racters, and in ſuch circumſtances ? It ſeems almoſt 
impoſlible, therefore, to engage, either in ſcience or 
action of any kind, without acknowledging the doc- 
trine of neceſſity; and this inference from motives to 
voluntary actions; from characters to conduct. 
And indeed, when we conſider how aptly natural 
and moral evidence link together, and form only one 


Chain of argument, we ſhall make no ſcruple to al- 


low, that they are of the ſame nature, and derived 
from the ſame principles. A priſoner, who has 
neither money nor intereſt, diſcovers the impoſſibility 
of his eſcape, as well when he conſiders the ob- 
ſtinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with 
which he is ſurrounded; and, in all attempts for 
his freedom, chuſes rather to work upon the ſtone - 


and iron of the one, than upon the inflexible nature 


J 
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of the other. The ſame priſoner, when conducted 
to the ſcaffold, foreſees his death as certainly from 
the conſtancy and fidelity of his guards, as from the 
operation of the ax or wheel. His mind runs along 
a certain train of ideas: The refuſal of the ſoldiers 
to conſent to his eſcape; the aRion of the execu. 
tioner; the ſeparation of the head and body; bleed- 
ing, comvuifive motions, and death. Here is a con- 
nected chain of natural cauſes and voluntary actions; 
but the mind feels no difference between them, in 
paſſing from one link to another: nor is leſs certain 
of the future event than if it were connected with 
the objects preſent to the memory or ſenſes, by a 
train of cauſes, cemented together by what we are 
pleaſed to call a phy/ical neceſſity. The ſame expe- 
rienced union has the ſame effect on the mind, whe- 
ther the united objects be motives, volition, and ac- 
tions; or figure and motion. We may change the 
names of things; but their nature and their opera- 
tion on the underſtanding never change. 
Were a man, whom I know to be honeſt and opu- 
lent, and with whom I live in intimate friendſhip, to 
come into my houſe, where I am ſurrounded with 
my ſervants, I reſt aſſured, that he is not to ſtab me 
before he leaves it, in order to rob me of my ſilver 
ſtandiſh; and I no more ſuſpect this event, than 
the falling of the houſe itſelf, which is new, and ſo- 
lidly built and founded. — But he may have been ſei- 
zed with a ſudden and unknown frenzy. — So may a 
ſudden earthquake ariſe, and ſhake and tumble my 
houſe about my ears. I ſhall therefore change the 
ſuppoſitions. I ſhall ſay, that I know with certainty, 
H 3 
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that he is not to put his hand into the fire, and hold | 


at there till it be conſumed: And this event, 1 think, 
1 can foretel with the ſame aſſurance, as that, if he 


throw himſelf out of the window, and meet with 


No obſtruction, he will not remain a moment ſuſ- 


pended in the air. No ſufpicion of an unknown 
frenzy can give the leaſt poſſibility to the former 
event, which is ſo contrary to all the known prin- 


ciples of human nature. A man who at noon leaves 
his purſe full of gold on the pavement at Charing- 
croſs, may as well expect that it will fly away like 


a feather, as that he will find it untouched an hour 


after. Above one half of buman reaſonings contain 
inferences of a ſimilar nature, attended with more or 
leſs degrees of certainty, proportioned to our EXPC- 
Tience of the uſual conduct of mankind in ſuch parti- 
cular ſituations. 


I have frequently conſidered, what could poſſibly 


| be the reaſon, why all mankind, though they have 


ever, without heſitation, acknowledged the doctrine 
of neceflity, in their whole practice and reaſoning, 
have yet diſcovered ſuch a reluctance to acknowledge 
it in words, and have rather ſhown a propenſity, in 
all ages, to profeſs the contrary opinion. The mat- 
ter, I think, may be accounted for after the follow- 


ing manner. If we examine the operations of body, 


and the production of effects from their cauſes, we 


hall find, that all our faculties can never carry us 


farther in our knowledge of this relation, than bare. 
ly to obſerve, that particular objects are conſtantly 
conjoined together, and that the mind is carried, by 
a demon . ion, from the appearance of one to 
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the belief of the other. But though this concluſion 
concerning human ignorance be the refult of the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny of this ſubject; men ſtill entertain a 
ſtrong propenſity to believe, that they penetrate 
farther into the powers of nature, and percerve 
ſomething like a neceſſary connexion between the 
cauſe and the effect. When again they turn their re- 
flections towards the operations of their own minds, 
and feel no fuch connexion of the motive and the ac- 
tion; they are thence apt to ſuppoſe, that there is a dif- 
ference between the effects, which reſult from materiał 
force, and thoſe which arife from thought and in- 
telligence. But being once convinced, that We 
know nothing farther of cauſation of any kind, than 
merely the conſtant conjunction of objects, and the 
conſequent inference of the mind from one to another, 
and finding, that theſe two circumſtances are univer- 
fally allowed to have place in voluntary actions; we- 
may be more eaſily led to own the ſame neceſſity 
common to all cauſes. And though this reaſoning 
may contradict the ſyſtems of many philoſophers, in 
aſcribing neceſſity to the determinations of the will; 
we ſhall find, upon reflection, that they diffent from 
it in word only, not in their real fentiment. Ne- 
ceſſity, according to the ſenſe in which it is here 
taken, has never yet been rejected, nor can-ever, E 
think, be rejected by any philoſopher. It may only, 
perhaps, be pretended, that the mind can-perceive; 
in the operations of matter, ſome farther-connex1on 
between the caufe and effect; and a connexion that 
Has not place in the voluntary actions of intelligent 
beings. Now whether it be ſo or- "I can only 
* 
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appear upon examination; and it is incumbent on 
theſe pliloſophers to make good their aſſertion, by 
defining or deſcribing that neceſſity, and pointing it 
out to us in the operations of material caufes. 

It would ſeem, indeed, that men begin at the 
wrong end of this queſtion concerning liberty and 
neceſſity, when they enter upon it by examining the 
faculties of the ſoul, the influence of the underſtand- 
ing, and the operations of the will. Let them firſt 
diſcuſs a more ſimple queſtion, namely the opera- 
tions of body and of brute unintelligent matter; and 
try whether they can there form any idea of caufation - 
and neceſſity, except that of a conſtant conjunction 
of objects, and ſubſequent inference of the mind from 
one to another. If theſe circumſtances form, in rea- 
lity, the whole of that neceſſity, which we conceive 
in matter, and if thefe circumſtances be alſo univer- 
ſally acknowledged to take place in the operations of 
the mind, the difpute is at an end; at leaft, muſt be 
owned to be thenceforth merely verbal. But as long 
as we will raſhly ſuppoſe, that we have fome farther 
idea of neceſſity and caufation in the operations of 
external objects; at the ſame time, that we can find 
nothing farther in the voluntary actions of the mind; 
there is no poſſibility of bringing the queſtion to any 
determinate iſſue, while we proceed upon ſo errone- 
ous a ſuppoſition. The only method of undeceiving 
us, is, to mount up higher; to examine the narrow 
extent of ſcience when applied to material cauſes, 
and to convince ourſelves, that all we know of them, 
is, the conſtant conjunction and inference above 


mentioned. We may, perhaps, find, that it is with 


to human underſtanding: But we can afterwards i 


5 


doctrine of liberty as well as in that of neceſſity, and 


| ſurely mean, that actions have ſo li“ le connexion 


one does not follow with a certain degree of unifor- | 
mity from the other; and that one affords no inference | 


if we chuſe to move, we alſo may. Now this 
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difficulty + we are induced to fix ſuch narrow limits 


find no difficulty when we come to apply this 
doctrine to the actions of the will. For as it is = 
evident, that theſe have a regular conjunction with | 
motives and circumſtances and characters, and as ; 
we always draw inferences from one to the other, 
we muſt be obliged to acknowledge in words, that 
neceſſity, which we have already avowed, in every 
deliberation of our lives, and in every ſtep of our 
conduct and behaviour. 

But to proceed in this reconciling project with re- 
gard to the queſtion of liberty and neceſſity; the moſt 
contentious queſtion, of metaphyſics, the moſt con · 
tentious ſcience; it will not require many words to 3 
prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 4 


— 


that the whole diſpute, in this reſpect alſo, has been 
hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by liber- 
ty, when applied to voluntary actions ? We cannot 


with motives, inclinations, and circumſtances, that 


by which we can conclude the exiſtence of the other? | 
For theſe are plain and acknowledged matters of fact. 3 
By liberty, then, we can only mean a power of acting þ 
or not acting, according to the determinations of" the 
will; that is, if we chuſe to remain at reſt, we may; 


* See NOTE [FJ]. 
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hypothetical liberty is univerſally allowed to belong 


to every one, who is not a priſoner and in chains. 
Here then is no fubject of diſpute, 


* 


Whatever definition we may give of liberty, we 


ſhould be careful to obſerve two requifite circum- 
ſtances; ſiſſt, that it be confiſtent with plain mat- 


ter of fact ; ſecondly, that it be conſiſtent with irfelf. 
If we obſerve theſe eircumſtances, and render 
our definition intelligible, I am perfuaded that 


all mankind will be found of one opinion with 


regard to it. : 
It is univerſally allowed, that nothing exiſte with- 


out a cauſe of its exiſtence ; and that chance, when 
ſtrictly examined, is a mere negative word, and 
means not any real power, which has any where a 


being in nature. But it is pretended, that ſome 


cauſes are neceſſary, fome not neceſfary, Here 
then is the advantage of definitions. Let any, one 
define a cauſe, without comprehending , aSa part of 


the definition, neceſſary connexion with its effect; and 


let him ſhow diſtinctly the origin of the idea, expref- 


ſed by the definition; and I ſhall readily give up the 
whole controverſy. But if the foregoing explication 
of the matter be received, this muſt be abſolutely im- 
practicable. Had not objects a regular conjunction 
with each other, we ſhould never have entertained 


any notion of cauſe and effect; and this regular con- 


junction produces that inference of the underſtand» 


ing, which is the only connexion that we can have 


any comprehenſion of. Whoever attempts a defini- 
tion of cauſe, excluſive of theſe circumſtances, will 
be obliged , either * unintelligible terms, or 
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fuch as are ſynonymous to the term, which he en- 
deavours to define*. And if the definition above men- 
tioned be admitted; liberty, when oppoſed to neceſ. 
ſity, not to conſtrains, is the ſame thing with chance; 
which is univerfally allowed to have no exiſtence. 


PART II. 


There is no method of reaſoning more common, 
and yet none more blameable, than, in philoſophical 


diſputes, to endeavour the reſutatiou of any hypo- 


theſis, by a pretence of its dangerous conſequences 
to religion and morality. When any opinion leads 
to abſurdities, it is certainly falſe ; but it is not 
certain that an opinion is falſe, becaufe it is of dan- 
gerous conſequence. Such topies, therefore, ought 
entirely to be forborne; as ſerving nothing to the dif- 
covery of truth, but only to make the perſon of an 
antagoniſt odious. This Jobſerve in general, with- 
out pretending to draw any advantage from it. I 
frankly ſubmit to an examination of this kind; and 
ſhall venture to affirm, that the doctrines, both of 
neceſſity and of liberty, as above explained, are not 
927 confiſtent with morality, but are abſolutely 
eſſential to its ſupport. 

Neceſlity may be defined two ways, conformably 
to the two definitions of cauſe, of which it makes an 
eſſential part. It conſiſts either in the conſtant con- 
junction of like objects, or in the inference of the 
underſtanding from one object to another. Now 
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neceſſity, in both theſe ſenſes (which, indeed, are at 


bottom the ſame); has univerſally, though tacitly, 


in the ſchools, in the pulpit, and in common life, 
been allowed to belong to the will of man; and no 
one has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw 
inferences concerning human actions, and that thoſe 
inferences are founded on the experienced union of 
like actions, with like motives, inclinations, and cir- 
cumſtances. The only particular, in which any one 
can differ, 1s, that either, perhaps, he will refuſe to 
give the name of neceſlity to this property of hnman 
actions; but as long as the meaning is underſtood, 


J hope the word can do no harm: Or that he will 


maintain it poſſible to diſcover ſomething ſarther in 
the operations of matter. But this, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, can be of no conſequence to morality or re- 
ligion, whatever it may be to natural philoſophy or 


metaphyſics. We may here be miſtaken in aſſert- 


ing, that there is no idea of any other neceſſity or 
connexion in the actions of body: But ſurely we 
aſcribe nothing to the actions of the mind , but 
what every one does, and muſt readily allow of. 
We change no circumſtance in the received ortho- 
dox ſyſtem with regard to the will, but only in 
that with regard to material objects and cauſes. 
Nothing therefore can be more innocent, at leaſt, 
than this doctrine. 

All laws being founded on rewards and puniſh- 


ments, it is ſuppoſed as a fundamental principle, that 


theſe motives have a regular and uniform influence 
on the mind, and both produce the good, and pre- 
vent the evil, actions. We may give to this influence 
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what name we pleaſe; but as it is uſually conjoined 
with the action, it muſt be eſteemed a cauſe, and be 


looked upon as an inſtance of that neceſſity which 


we would here eſtabliſh. 

The only proper object of hatred or vengeance, is 
a perſon or creature, endowed with thought and 
conſciouſneſs; and when any criminal or injurious 
actions excite that paſſion, it is only by their rela- 
tion to the perſon , or connexion with him. Actions 
are, by their very nature, temporary and periſhing ; 
and where they proceed not from ſome cauſe in the 
character and diſpoſition of the perſon who perform- 


ed them, they can neither redound to his honor, if 


good, nor infamy, if evil. The actions themſelves 
may be blameable; they may be contrary to all the 
rules of morality and religion: But the perſon is not 
anſwerable for them: and as they proceeded from 
nothing in him that is durable and conſtant, and 
leave nothing of that nature behind them, it 1s impoſ⸗ 
ſible he can, upon their account, become the object 
of puniſhment or vengeance. According to the 


principle, therefore, which denies neceſſity, and con- 


ſequently cauſes, a man 1s as pure and untainted, 


after having committed the moſt horrid crime, as at 
the firſt moment of his birth : nor is his character 


any wiſe concerned in his actions; ſince they are 
not derived from it, and the wickedneſs of the one 


can never be uſed as a proof of the depravity of 


the other. 


Men are not blamed 1 ſuch actions, as they per- 
form ignorantly and caſually, whatever may be the 
conſequences. Why? but becauſe the principles of 


X 
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theſe actions are only momentary, and terminate in 
them alone. Men are leſs blamed for ſuch actions 
as they perform haftily and unpremeditately, than for 
ſuch as proceed from deliberation. For what rea- 
ſon? but becauſe a haſty temper, though a conſtant 
cauſe or principle in the mind, operates only by in- 
tervals, and infects not the whole character. Again, 
repentance wipes off every crime, if attended with a 
reformation of life and manners How is this to be 
accounted for ? but by aſſerting, that actions render 
a perſon criminal, merely as they are proofs of cri- 
minal principles in the mind; and when, by an al- 
teration of theſe principles, they ceaſe to be juſt 
proofs, they Iikewiſe ceaſe to be criminal. But, ex- 
cept upon the doctrine of necefſity, they never were 
Juſt proofs, and conſequently never were criminal. 

It will be equally eafy to prove, and from the fame 
arguments, that erty, according to that definition 
above mentioned, in which all men agree, is alſo 
eſſential to morality, and that no human actions, 
where it is wanting, are ſuſceptible of any moral 
qualities, or can be the objects either of approbation 
or diſlike. For as actions are objects of our moral 
ſentiment, ſo far only as they are indications of the 
internal character, paſſions, and affections; it is im- 
poſſible that they can give riſe either to praiſe or 
blame, where they proceed not from theſe principles, 
but are derived altogether from external violence. 
I pretend not to have obviated or removed all ob- 
jections to this theory, with regard to neceſſity and 

liberty. I can foreſee other objections, derived 
from topics, which have not here been treated of. 
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It may be (aid, for inſtance, that, if voluntary actions 
be ſubjected to the ſame laws of neceſſity with the 
operations of matter, there 1s a continued chain of 
neceſſary cauſes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, 
reaching from the original cauſe of all, to every ſin- 
_ gle volition of every human creature. No contin- 
gency any where 1a the univerſe; no indifference 
no liberty. While we act, we are, at the ſame time, 
acted upon. The ultimate Aubor of all our volitions 
is the Creator of the world, who firſt beſtowed motion 
on this immenſe machine, and placed all beings in that 
particular polition, whence every ſubſequent event, 
by an inevitable neceſſity, muſt reſult. Human ac« 
tions, therefore, either can have no moral turpitude 
at all, as proceeding from ſo good a cauſe; or if 
they have any turpitude, they muſt involve our Cre- 
ator in the ſame guilt, while he is acknowledged to 
be their ultimate cauſe and author, For as a man, . 
who fired a mine, is anſwerable for all the conſe- 
quences whether the train he employed be long or 
ſhort; ſo wherever a continued chain of neceſſary 
cauſes is fixed, that Being, either finite or infinite, 
V ho produces che firſt, is likewiſe the author of all 
the reſt, and muſt both bear the blame, and acquire 
the praiſe, which belong to them. Our clear and 
unalterable ideas of morality eſtabliſh this rule up- 
on unqueſtionable reaſons, when we examine the 
conſequences of any human action; and theſe rea- 
ſons muſt (till have greater force, when applied to 
the volitions and intentions of a Being infinitely 
wiſe and powerful. Ignorance or impotence may be 
pleaded for ſo limited a creature as man; but thoſe 


- 
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imperfections have no place in our Creator. He 
foreſaw, he ordained, he intended all thoſe actions of 
men, which we ſo raſhly pronounce criminal. And 
we muſt therefore conclude, either that they are 
not criminal, or that the Deity, not man, 1s account- 
able for them. But as either of theſe poſitions is 
abſurd and impious, it follows, that the doctrine, 
from which they are deduced , cannot poſſibly be 
true, as being liable to all the lame objections. An 
_ abſurd conſequence, if neceſſary, proves the original 
doctrine to be abſurd ; in the ſame manner as crimi- 
nal actions render criminal the original cauſe, if 
the connexion between them be neceſſary and 
inevitable. 

This objection conſiſts of two parts, which we 
ſhall examine ſeparately ; Firſt, That if human actions 
can be traced up, by a neceſſary chain, to the Deity, 
they can never be criminal; on account of the in- 
finite perfection of that Being from whom they are 
derived, and who can intend nothing but what is 
altogether good and laudable. Or ſecondly, If they 
be criminal, we muſt retract the attribute of perfec- 
tion, which we aſcribe to the Deity, and muſt ac- 
knowledge him to be the ultimate author of guilt 
and moral turpitude in all his creatures. 

The anſwer to the firſt objection ſeems obvious 
and convincing. There are many philoſophers, 
hö, after an exact ſcrutiny of all the phenomena 
of nature, conclude, that the Whole, conſidered as 
one ſyſtem, is, in every period of its exiſtence , 
ordered with perfect benevolence; and that the ut- 
moſt poſſible happineſs will, in the end, reſult to all 
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created beings, without any mixture of poſitive or 
abſolute ill and miſery. Every phyſical ill, ſay they, 
makes an eſſential part of this benevolent ſyſtem, and 
could not poſſibly be removed, even by the Deity 
himſelf, conſidered as a wiſe agent, without giving 

entrance to greater ill, or excluding greater good, 
which will reſult from it. From this theory, ſome 

philoſophers, and the ancient Stoics among the reſt, 
derived a topic of conſolation under all afflictions, 
while they taught their pupils, that thoſe ills under 
which they labored, were, in reality, goods to the 
univerſe ; and that to an enlarged view, which could 
comprehend the whole ſyſtem of nature, every event 
became an object of joy and exultation. But though 
this topic be ſpecious and ſublime, it was ſoon found 
in practice weak and ineffectual. You would ſurely 
more irritate than appeaſe a man, lying under the 
_ racking pains of the gout, by preaching up to him 
the rectitude of thoſe general laws, which produced 
the malignant humors in his body, and led them 
through the proper canals, to the ſinews and nerves, 
where they now excite ſuch acute torments. Theſe 
enlarged views may, for a moment, pleaſe the ima- 
gination of a ſpeculative man, who is placed in eaſe 
and ſecurity ; but neither can they dwell with con- 
ſtancy on his mind, even though undiſturbed by the 
emotions of pain or paſſion; much leſs can they 
maintain their ground, when attacked by ſuch pow- 

erful antagoniſts. The affections take a narrower 
and more natural ſurvey of their object; and by 
an economy, more ſuitable to the infirmity of 
human minds, regard alone the beings around us, 


u2 SECTION III 


and are actuated by ſuch eventts as appear good 
or ill to the private ſyſtem. | 

The caſe is the ſame with moral as with uſo 
ill. It cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that thoſe 
remote conſiderations, which are found of ſo little 
efficacy with regard to one, will have a more power. 
ful influence with regard to the other. The mind 
of man is ſo formed by nature, that upon the ap- 
pearance of certain characters, diſpoſitions, and ac- 
tions, it immediately feels the ſentiment of appro- 
bation or blame; nor are there any emotions more 
eſſential to its frame and conſtitution. The charac- 
ters which engage our approbation, are chiefly ſuch 
as contribute to the peace and ſecurity of human ſo- 
ciety ; as the characters which excite blame, are 
chiefly ſuch as tend to public detriment and diſturb- 
ance : Whence it may reaſonably be preſumed, 
that the moral ſentiments ariſe, either mediately 
or immediately, from a reflection on the oppolite 
Intereſts, What though philoſophical meditation 
eſtabliſh a different opinion or conjecture; that 
every thing 1s right with regard to the whole, and 
that the qualities which diſturb ſociety, are, in 
the main, as beneficial, and are as ſuitable to the 
primary intention of nature, as thoſe which more 
directly promote its happineſs and welfare ? Are 
ſuch remote and uncertain ſpeculations able to 
counterbalance the ſentiments which ariſe from 
the natural and immediate view of the objects? 
A man who is robbed of a conſiderable ſum, does 
he find his vexation for the loſs any wife diminiſhed 
* theſe ſublime reflections? then ſhould his 


moral 
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moral reſentment againſt the crime be ſuppoſed in- 
compatible with them ? Or why ſhould not the ac- 
knowledzment of a real diſtinction between vice and 
virtue be reconcileable to all ſpeculative ſyſtems of 
philoſophy, as well as that of a real diſtinction be- 
tween perſonal beauty and deformity ? Both theſe 
dliſtinctions are founded on the natural ſentiments 
„of the human mind: And theſe ſentiments are not 
to be controlled or altered by ariy philoſophical 
theory or ſpeculation whatfoever. 


The: ſecond objection admits not of ſo eaſy and 


ſatisfactory an anſwer; nor is it poſſible to explain 
diſtinctly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauſe of 
all the actions of men, without being the author of 


fin and moral ip Thefe are myſteries, 


which mere natural and unaſſiſted reaſon is very un- 
ſit to handle; and whatever lyſtem the embraces, 
fhe muſt find herſelf involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties, and even contradictions, at every ſtep which 
ſhe takes with regard to ſuch ſubjects To reconcile 


the indifference and contingency of human actions 


with preſcience; or to defend abſolute decrees, and 
yet free the Deity from being the author of fin , has 
been found hitherto to exceed all the power of phis 


loſophy. Happy, if ſhe be thence ſenſible of ber 


temerity, when ſhe pries into theſe ſublime my lteries; 
and leaving a ſcene fo ſull of obſcurities and perplex- 
ities, return, with ſuitable modeſty, to her true and 
proper province, the examination of common life ; 
where ſhe will find difficulties enow to employ her 
inquiries, without launching into ſo boundleſs an 
ocean ot doubt, uncertainty , and contradiction ! 
For. HE - | * 
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SECTION IX. 


OF THE REASON OT ANIMALS. 


Arr our reaſonings concerning matter of fact 


are founded on a ſpecies of Analogy , which leads 


us to expect from any cauſe the ſame events which 
we have obſerved to reſult from fimilar cauſes, 
Where the cauſes are entirely ſimilar, the analogy 
is perfect, and the inference drawn from it is re- 
garded as certain and concluſive : Nor does any man 
ever entertain a doubt, where he ſees a piece of 1 Iron, 
that it will have weight and coheſion of parts; as in 
all other inſtances, which have ever fallen under his 


obſervation. But where the objects have not ſo ex- 


act a ſimilarity , the analogy 1s leſs perfect, and the 
inference is leſs concluſive; though ſtill it has ſome 
force, in proportion to the degree of ſimilarity and 


reſemblance. The anatomical obſervations, formed 


upon one animal, are by this ſpecies of reaſoning 
extended to all animals; and it is certain, that when 


the circulation of the blood , for inſtance, is clearly 


proved to have place in one creature, as a frog, or 
fiſh, it forms a ſtrong preſumption, that the ſame 


principle has place in all. Theſe analogical obſer- 


vations may be carried farther, even to this ſcience 
of which we are now treating; and any theory, by 
which we explain the operations of the underſtand- 
ing, or the origin and connexion of the paſſions in 


man, will acquire additional authority, if we find, 
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that the ſame theory is requiſite to explain the ſame 
phenomena in all other avimals. We ſhall make 
trial of this, with regard to the bypotheſis, by which 
we have, in the foregoing diſcourſe, endeavoured 
to account for all experimental reaſonings ; and it 
is hoped that this new point of view will ferve 
to confirm all our former obſervations. 

Firſt, It ſeems evident, that animals, as well as 
men, learn many things from experience, and infer, 
that the ſame events will always follow from the 


ſame cauſes. By this principle they become ac- 


quainted with the more obvious properties of exter- 
nal objects, and gradually, from their birth, treaſure 
up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, earth, 


Nones, heights, depths, &c. and of the effects which 


reſult from their operation. The ignorance and in- 
experience of the young are here plainly diſtinguiſh- 
able from the cunning and ſagacity of the old, who 
have learned, by long obfervation, to avoid what 
hurt them, and to purſue what gave eafe or plea- 


ſure, A horfe, that has been accuſtomed to the 


field, becomes acquainted with the proper height 
which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 
ceeds his force and ability. An old grey-honnd will 
truſt the more fatiguing part of the chaſe to the 
younger, and will. place himſelf fo as to meet the 
hare in her doubles; not are the conjectures which 
he forms on, this occafion, founded in any thing 
but his obſervation and experience. 

This is ſtill more evident from the effects of dil. 
cipline and education on animals, who, by the pro- 
per a pplication of rewards and puniſhments, may be 

I 2 


meren 


taught any courſe of action, the moſt contrary to 
their natural inſtincts and propenſities. Is it no ex- 
perience, which renders a dog apprehenſive of pain, 
when you menace him, or lift up the whip to 
beat him? Is it not even experience which makes 
him anſwer to his name, and infer from ſuch an ar- 
bitrary ſound, that you mean him rather than any 
of his fellows, and intend to call him, when you 
pronounce it in a certain manner, and with a 
certain tone and accent ? 

In all theſe caſes, we may. obſerve, "ER the 


animal infers ſome fact beyond what immediately 


ſtrikes his ſenſes; and that this inference is altogether 
founded on paſt experience, while the creature 
expects from the preſent object the fame conſe- 


quences, which it has always found in its ob- 


ſervation to reſult from ſimilar objects. 
Secondly, It is impoſſible that this inference of the 


animal can be founded on any proceſs of argument 


or reaſoning, by which he concludes, that like events 
muſt follow like objects, and that the courſe of na- 
ture will always be regular in its operation. For 
if there be in reality any arguments of this nature, 
they ſurely lie too abſtruſe for the obſervation of 
ſuch imperfect underſtandings; fince it may well 
employ the utmoſt care and attention of a philoſo- 
phic genius to diſcover and obſerve them. Animals, 
therefore, are not guided in thefe inferences by rea- 
foning : Neither are children: Neither are the gene- 
rality of mankind, in their ordinary actions and con- 
cluſions: Neither are philoſophers themſelves, who, 
in all the active parts of life , are, in . main, the 
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ſame with the vulgar, and are governed by the ſame 
maxims. Nature muſt have provided ſome other 
principle, of more ready, and more general uſe and 
application; nor can an operation of ſuch immenſe 
conſequence in life, as that of inferring effects from 
cauſes, be truſted to the uncertain proceſs of reaſon- 
ing and argumentation. Were this doubtful with 
regard to men, it ſeems to admit of no queſtion with 
regard to the brute creation; and the concluſion 
being once firmly eſtabliſhed in the one, we have a 
ſtrong preſumption, from all the rules of analogy , 
that it ought to be univerſally admitted, without 
any exception or reſerve. It is cuſtom alone, which 
engages animals, from every object that ſtrikes their 
ſenſes, to infer its uſual attendant, and carries their 
imagination, from the appearance of the one, to 
conceive the other, in that particular manner 
which we denominate belief. No other explication 
can be given of this operation, in all the higher, 
as well as lower, claſſes of ſenſitive beings , which 
fall under our notice and obſervation *. ; 
But though animals learn many parts of their 
knowledge from obſervation, there are alſo many 


parts of it which they derive from the original 


hand of nature; which much exceed the ſhare of 
capacity they poſſeſs on ordinary occaſions; and 
in which they improve little or nothing by the 
longeſt practice and experience. Theſe we denomi- 
nate Inſtincts, and are ſo apt to admire, as 
ſomething very extraordinary, and inexplicable by 


* See NOTE T HJ. 
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all the diſquiſitions of human underſtanding. But 
our wonder will, perhaps, ceaſe or diminiſh, 
when we conſider, that the experimental rea- 
ſoning itſelf, which we poſſeſs in common with 
beaſts, and on which the whole conduct of life 
depends, is nothing but a ſpecies of inſtin& or 
mechanical power, that acts in us unknown to 
ourſelves; and in its chief operations is not directed 
by any ſuch relations or compariſons of ideas, as 
are the proper objects of our intellectual faculties. 


Though the ioſtin& be different, yet ſtill it is an 


inſtinct which teaches a man to avoid the fire; as 
much as that which teaches: a bird, with ſuch 


exactneſs, the art of incubation, met the whole | 


economy and order of its RF 
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SECTION X. 
O F MIRACLES 


PART I. 


TT nrrs is, in Dr. Tillotſon's writings, an ar- 
gument againſt the real preſence, which is as con- 
ciſe, and elegant, and ſtrong, as any argument 
can poſſibly be ſuppoſed againſt a doctrine, fo little 
worthy of a ſerious refutation. It is acknowledged 
on all hands, ſays that learned prelate, that the 
authority, either of the ſcripture or of tradition, is 
founded merely on the teſtimony of the apoſtles, who 
were eye-witneſles to thoſe miracles of our Saviour, 
by which he proved his divine miſſion. Our evi- 
dence, then, for the truth of the Ghri/tian religion, is 
leſs than the evidence for the truth of our ſenſes ; be- 
cauſe, even in the firſt authors of our religion, it was 


no greater; and it is evident it muſt diminiſh in 


paſling from them to their diſciples; nor can any 
one reſt ſuch confidence in their teſtimony, as in the 
immediate object of his ſenſes. But a weaker evi- 
dence can never deſtroy a ſtronger; and therefore, 

were the doctrine of the real preſence ever ſo clearly - 
revealed in ſcripture, it were directly contrary to the 
rules of juſt reaſoning to give our aſſent to it. It 
contradicts ſenſe, though both the ſcripture and 
tradition, on which it is ſuppoſed to be built, carry 
not ſuch evidence with them as ſenſe; when they 
are conſidered merely as external evidences, and are 
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not brought home to every one's breaſt, by the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is ſo convenient as a deciſive argument of 
this kind, which muſt at leaſt ſilence the moſt arro- 
gant bigotry and ſuperſtition, and free us from their 
impertinent ſolicitations. I flatter myſelf, that [I 
have diſcovered an argument of a like nature, which, 
if juſt, will, with the wile and learned, be an ever- 
laſting check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious deluſion, 
and conſequently will be uſeful as long as the 
world endures, For ſo long, I preſume, will the 
accounts of miracles and prodigies be ſound in all 
hiſtory , ſacred and profane. 

Though experience be our only guide in reaſon- 
ing concerning matters of fact; it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that this guide is not altogether infallible, 
but in ſome caſes 1s apt to lead us into errors. One 
who, in our climate, ſhould expect better weather in 
any week of June than in one of December, would 
reaſon juſtly and conformably to experience ; but it 
is certain, that he may happen, in the event, to find 
himſelf miſtaken. However, we may obſerve, that, 
in ſucha caſe, he would have no cauſe to complain 
of experience; becauſe it commonly informs us be- 
forehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obſerva- 
tion. All effects follow not with like certainty from 
their ſuppoſed cauſes. Some events are found, in all 
countries and all ages, to have been conſtantly con- 
joined together : Others are found to have been more 
variable, and ſometimes to diſappoint our expecta. 
tions; ſo that, in our reaſonings concerning matter of 
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fact, there are all imaginable degrees of aſſurance, 
from the higheſt certainty to the lowelt ſpecies of 
moral evidence. 

A wiſe man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In ſuch concluſions as are founded on 
an infallible experience, he expects the event with 


the laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his paſt ex- 


perience as a full proof of the future exiſtence of that 
event. In other caſes, he proceeds with.more cau- 
tion: He weighs the oppolite experiments : He con- 
ſiders which fide is ſupported by the greater number 
of experiments: To that fide he inclines, with doubt 
and heſitation; and when at laſt he fixes his judge- 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly 


call probability. All probability, then, ſuppoſes an - 


oppoſition of experiments and obſervations, where 
the one (ide is found to overbalance the other, and 
to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
ſuperiority. A hundred inſtances or experiments on 
one ſide, and fifty on another, afford a doubtſul ex- 
pectation of any event; though a hundred uniform 
experiments, with only one that is contradictory, 
reaſonably beget a pretty ſtrong degree of aſſurance. 
la all caſes, we muſt balance the oppoſite experi- 
ments, where they are oppoſite, and deduct the 


ſmaller number from the greater, in order to know 


the exact force of the ſuperior evidence. 

To apply theſe principles to a particular inſtance, 
we may obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing more common, more uſefal, and even neceſſary 
to human life, than that which is derived from the 
teſtimony of men, and the reports of eye · witneſſes 
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and ſpectators. This ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, 


one may deny to be founded on the relation of 
cauſe and effect | ſhall not diſpute about a word. 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſurance in 
any argument of this kind is derived from no other 
principle than our obſervation of the veracity of hu- 
man teſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts 
to the reports of witneſſes. It being a general 
maxim that no objects have any diſcoverable con- 
nexion together, and that all the inferences which 


we can draw from one to another, are founded mere- 
ly on our experience of their conſtant and regular 


conjunction; it is evident, that we ought not to make 
an exception to this maxim in favor of human 
teſtimony, whoſe connexion with any event ſeems, 
in itſelf. as little neceſſary as any other. Were 
not the memory tenacious to a certain degree; had 
not men commonly an inclination to truth and a prin- 
ciple of probity; were they not ſenſible to ſhame, 
when detected in a falſhood : were not theſe, I ſay, 
diſcovered by experience to be qualities inherent in 
human nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt con- 
fidence in human teſtimany. A man delirious, or 


noted for falſhood and * has no manner of 


authority with us. | 
And as the evidence, kts from witneſſes and 


human teſtimony, is founded on paſt experience, ſo 


it varies with the experience, and is regarded 
either as a proof or a probability, according as the 
conjunction between any particular kind of report, 
and any kind of objec, has been found to be con- 


ſtant or variable. There are a number of circum- 
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ſtances to be taken into conſideration in all judge- 


ments of this kind; and the ultimate ſtandard, by 


which we determine all diſputes, that may ariſe 

concerning them, is always derived from experience 
and obſervation. Where this experience is not en- 
tirely uniſorm on any ſide, it is attended with an un- 
avoidable contrariety in our judgments, and with 
the ſame oppoſition and mutual deſtruction of argu- 
ment as in every other kind of evidence. We fre- 


quently heſitate concerning the reports of others. 


We balance the oppoſite circumſtances which cauſe 
any doubt or uncertainty ; and when we diſcover a 
ſuperiority on any fide, we incline to it; but ſtill 
with a diminution of aſſurance, in proportion to the 


force of its antagoniſt. 


This contrariety of evidence, in the preſent caſe, 
may be derived from ſeveral different cauſes ; from 
the oppoſition of contrary teſtimony ; from the cha- 
racter or number of the witneſſes ; from the manner 
of their delivering their teſtimony ; or from the union 
of all theſe circumſtances, We entertain a ſuſpicion 
concerning any matter of fact, when the witneſſes 
contradict each other; when they are but few, or of 


a doubtful character; when they have an intereſt in 


what they affirm ; when they deliver their teſtimony 
with heſitation, or, on the contrary, with too violent 
aſſeverations. There are many other particulars of the 
ſame kind, which may diminiſh or deſtroy the force. 
of any argument derived from human teſtimony. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the fact, which the 
teſtimony endeavours to eſtabliſh, partakes of the 
extraordinary and the marvellous; in that caſe, the 
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1 evidence reſulting from the teſtimony admits of a di- 

4 minution greater or leſs, in proportion as the fact is 4 
„ more or leſs unuſual. The reaſon why we place any 1 
bs credit in witneſſes and biſtorians, 15 not derived from — 4 
4 any connexion which we perceive, @ priori, between 3 
f | teſtimony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſtomed © 


to find a conformity between them. But when the 
fact atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under 
our obſervation, here 1s a conteſt of two oppoſite ex- 3 
periences, of which the one deſtroys the other as far 
as its ſorce goes; and the ſuperior can only operate 
on the mind by the force which remains. The very 
ſame principle of experience which gives us a certain 
= degree of aſſurance in the teſtimony of witneſſes, 
| gives us alſo, in this caſe, another degree of aſſurance 
| againſt the fact which they endeavqur to eſtabliſh; 
1 from which contradiction there neceſſarily ariſes a 
counterpoiſe, and mutual ae of beſief and / 
authority. : 

T ſhould not believe ſuch a ſtory were it told me by 
Cato, was a proverbial ſaying in Rome, even during 
the lifetime of that philoſophical patriot '. The in- 
credibility of a fact, it was allowed, might invalidate 
ſo great an authority. 

The Indian prince, who refuſed to believe the 
firſt relations concerning the effects of froſt, reaſoned 
4 juſtly ; and it naturally required very ſtrong teſtimony 
1 to engage his aſſent to facts that aroſe from a ſtate of 
l nature with which he was unacquainted, and which 
bore ſo little analogy to thoſe events of which he bad 
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had conſtant and uniform experience. Though they 
were not contrary to his experience, they were not 
conformable to it. „ 

But in order to increaſe the probability againſt 
the teſtimony of witneſſes, let us fappoſe, that 
the fact which they affirm, inſtead of being only 
marvellous, is really miraculons; and ſuppoſe alſo, 
that the teſtimony , conlidered apart and in itſelf, 


amounts to an entire proof; in that cafe, there is 


proof againſt proof, of which the ſtrongeſt mult 

prevail, but ſtill with a diminution of its force, 

in proportion to that of its antagoniſt. | 
A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature; and 


as a firm and unalterable experience has eftabliſhed 


theſe laws, the proof againſt a miracle, from the very 


nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from 


experience can poflibly be imagined. Why is it more 


than probable, that all men muſt die; that lead can- 


not of itfelf remain {ufpended in the air; that fire 
conſumes wood, and is extinguiſhed by water; unlefs 
it be, that theſe events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there is required a violation of 


theſe laws, orin other words, a miracle to prevent 


them? Nothing is efteemed a miracle, if it ever haps 


pen in the common courſe of nature. It is no miracle 


that a man ſeemingly in good health ſhould die on a 
ſudden ; becaufe ſuch a kind of death, though more 
unufual than any other, has yet been frequently ob- 
ſerved to happen. But it is a miracle, that a dead 
man ſhould come to life; becauſe that has never been 


See NOTE [1]. 
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obſerved in any age or country. There muſt, there- 
fore, be a uniform experience againſt every miracu- 
lous event, otherwiſe the event would not merit that 
appellation. And as an uniform experfence amounts 
to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof from 
the nature of the fact againſt the exiſtence of any 
miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be deſtroyed, or the 
miracle rendered credible, but by an oppoſite proof, 
which is ſuperior *. 

The plain conſequence is (and it is a general ma- 
xim worthy of our attention ), . That no teſtimony 
« js ſufficient to eſtabliſh a miracle, unleſs the teſti- 
“ mony be of ſuch a kind, that its falſhood would 
be more miraculous than the fact which it endea« 
vours to eſtabliſh; And even in that caſe there is 
a mutual deſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperior 
only gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree 
of force which remains after deducting the in- 
ferior.* When any one tells me, that he ſaw a 
dead man reſtored to life, I immediately conſider with 
myſelf, whether it be more probable that this perſon 
ſhovld either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact 
which he relates ſhould really have happened. I 
weigh the one miracle againſt the other ; and accor- 
ding to the ſuperiority which I diſcover, I pronounce 
my deciſion, and always reje the greater miracle. 
Tf the falftrood of his teſtimony would be more mi- 
raculous than the event which he relates; then, and 
not till then, can he pretend to command my belief 
or opinion. 
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In the foregoing reaſoning we have ſuppoſed that 
the teſtimony, upon which a miracle is founded, may 
poſſibly amount to an entire proof, and that the falſe- 
hood of that teſtimony would be a real prodigy: But 
it is eaſy to ſhow , that we have been a great deal too 
liberal in our conceſſion, and that there never was a 
miraculous event eſtabliſhed on fo full an evidence. 

For, firſt, There is not to be found, in all hiſtory, 
any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number of men 
of ſuch unqueſtioned good ſenſe, education, and 
learning, as to ſecure us againſt all deluſion in them- 


ſelves; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to place them 


beyond all ſuſpicion of any delign to deceive others; 
of ſuch credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, 
as to have a great deal to loſe in caſe of their being 
detected in any ſalſhocd; and at the fame time, at- 
teſting facts performed in fach a public manner, and 
in fo celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable: All which circumſtances are 
requiſite to give us a full aſſurance i in the teſtimony 
of men. - 

Secondly, We may obſervein human nature a prin» 
ciple, which, if ſtrictly examined, will be found to 


_ diminiſh extremely the aſſurance which we might, 


from human teſtimony, have in any kind of prodigy. 
The maxim, by which we commonly conduct our- 


felves in our reaſonings, is, that the objects, of which 


we have no experience, refemble thoſe of which we 
have; that what we have found to be moſt uſual is 
always moſt probable 5 and that where there is ag 
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oppoſition of arguments, we ought to give the pre- 


ference to ſuch as are founded on the greateſt number 


of paſt obſervations: But though, in proceeding by 
this rule, we readily reject any Fact which is unuſual 
and incredible in an ordinary degree; yet in advan- 
cing farther, the mind obſerves not always the ſame 


rule; but when any thing is affirmed utterly abſurd 


and miraculous, it rather the more readily admits of 
ſuch a fact, upon account of that very circumſtance 
which ought to deſtroy all its authority. The paſſion 
of ſurpriſe and wonder, ariſing from miracles, being 
an agreeable emotion, gives a ſenſible tendency to- 


wards che belief of 3 events from which it is 


derived. And this goes ſo far, that even thoſe who 
cannot enjoy this pleaſure immediately, nor can be- 


lieve thoſe miraculous events of which they are infor- 


med, yet love to partake of the ſatisfaction at ſecond- 
band or by rebound , and place a pride aud delight 


in exciting the eee e of others. 


With what greedineſs are the miraculous accounts 


of travellers received, their deſcriptions of fea and 


land- monſters, their relations of wonderful adven- 


tures, ſtrange men, and uncouth manners? But if the 


ſpiritofreligion join itſelt to the love of wonder, there 
is an end of common ſenſe; and human teſtimony, in 
theſe circumitances, loſes all pretenſions to authority. 
A religioniſt may be an enthuſiaſt, and imagine he 
ſees what has no reality: He may know his narrative 
to be falſe, and yet perſevere in it with the beſt in- 
tentions in the world, for the ſake of promoting ſo 
holy a cauſe: Or even where this deluſion has not 
place, vanity, excited by ſo ſtrong a temptation , 


operates 
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operates on him more powerfully than on the reſt of 
mankind in any other circumſtances; and ſelf-intereſt 
with equal force. His auditors may not have, and 
commonly have not, ſufficient judgment to canal 
his evidence: What judgment they have, they re · 
nounce by principle, in theſe ſublime and myſterious 
ſubjects : Or if they were ever ſo willing to employ. 
it, paſſion and a heated imagination, diſturb the 
regularity of its operations. Their credulity in- 
creaſes his impudence; and his ts overs 
powers their credulity. 

Eloquence, when at its higheſt pich; leaves little 
room for reaſon or reflection; but addrefling itſelf 
entirely to the fancy or the affections; captivates the 
willing hearers, and ſubdues their underſtanding, 


Happily, this pitch it ſeldom attains. | But what a 


Tully or a Demoſthenes could ſcarcely effet over 
a Roman or Athenian audience, every Capuchin, 
every itinerant or ſtationary teacher can perform 
over the generality of mankind, and in a higher de- 
gree, by touching ſuch groſs and vulgar paſſions. 

The many inſtances of forged miracles and pro- 


phecies, and ſupernatural events, which, in all ages, 
have either been detected by contrary evidence, or 


which detect themſelves by their abſurdity, prove 
ſufficiently the ſtrong propenſity of mankind , to 


the extraordinary and the marvellous, and ought 


reaſonably to beget a ſuſpicion againſt all relations 
of this kind. This is our natural way of thinking, 
even with regard to the moſt common and moſt cre. 
dible events. For inſtance, there is no kind of report 


which riſes ſo eaſily, and ſ preads ſo quickly, eſ pecaly 
Vol. III. K 
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in country - -places and provincial towns, as thoſe 


concerning marriages : inſomuch that two young 


perſons of equal condition never ſee each other 
twice, but the whole neighbourhood immediately 


join them together. The pleaſure of telling a piece 
of news ſo intereſting, of propagating it, and of being 


the firſt reporters of it, ſpreads the intelligence. And 
this is ſo well known, that no man of ſenſe gives at- 
tention to theſe reports, till he find them confirmed 
by ſome greater evidence. Do not the ſame paſſions, 
and others ſtill ſtronger , incline the generality of 
mankind to believe and report, with the 2 
vehemence and aſſurance, a religious miracles ? 
Thirdly, It forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt 
all ſupernatural and miraculous relations, that they 
are obſerved chiefly to abound among ignorant and 
barbarous nations; or if a civalized people has ever 
given admiſſion to any of them, that people will be 
found to have received them from ignorant and bar- 
barous anceſtors, who tranſmitted them with that 
inviolable ſanction and authority which always at- 
tend received opinions. When we peruſe the firſt 
hiſtories of all nations, we are apt to imagine our- 
ſelves tranſported into ſome new World; where the 
whole frame of nature is disjointed; and every ele- 
ment performs its operations in a different manner 
from what it does at preſent. Battles, revolutions, 


peſtilence, famine, and death, are never the effect of 


thoſe natural cauſes which we experience. Prodi- 
gies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite obſcure the 
few natural events that are intermingled with _ 
But as the former grow thinner my page, 
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proportion as we advance nearer the enlightened 
ages, we ſoon learn, that there is nothing myſte- 
rious or ſupernatural in the caſe, but that all proceeds 
from the uſual propenſity of mankind towards the 
marvellous; and that though this inclination may 
at intervals receive a check from ſenſe and learn. 

ing, it can never be choroughly extirpated from 
human nature. 

It is ſtrange, a judicious reader is apt to ſay, upon 
the peruſal of theſe wonderful hiſtorians, that ſuen 
prodigious events never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing ſtrange, I hope, that men ſhould lie in all 
ages. You muſt ſurely have ſeen inſtances now of 

that frailty. You have yourſelf heard many ſuch 
marvellous relations ſtarted, which , being treated 
with ſcorn by all the wiſe and judicious , have at 
laſt been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be aſſur. 
ed, that thoſe renowned lies, which have ſpread 
and flouriſhed to ſucha monſirous height, aroſe from 
like beginnings ; but being ſown in a more proper 
ſoil, ſhot up at laſt into prodigies almoſt equal to 
thoſe which they relate. 

It was a wiſe policy in that falſe prophet Alexan- 

| der, who, though now forgotten, was once fo fa» 
j mous, to lay the firſt ſcene of his impoſtures in Pa- 
f phlagonia, where, as Lucian tells us, the people were 
extremely ignorant and ſtupid, and ready to ſwal- 
low even the groſſeſt deluſion. People at a dif 
4 tance, who are weak enough to think the matter 
| at all worth inquiry, have no opportunity of re- 
ceiving better information. The ſtories come 
3 te them by a hundred circumſtances. 
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Fools are induſtrious in propagating the impoſture 


while the wiſe and learned are contented, in general, 


to deride its abſurdity , without informing themſel- 
ves of the particular facts by which it may be diſtinct- 
ly refuted. And thus the impoſtor above-mentioned 
was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant Paphla- 
gonians, to the inliſting of votaries, even among 
the Grecian philoſophers, and men of the moſt 
eminent rank and diſtinction in Rome: Nay, could 
engage the attention of that ſage emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; ſo far as to make him truſt the ſucceſs of 
a military expedition to his deluſive prophecies. 
The advantages are ſo great, of ſtarting an impoſ- 
ture among an ignorant people, that even though 
the deluſion ſhould be too groſs to impoſe on the ge- 
nerality of them (which , though ſeldom , is ſometimes 
the caſe), it has a much better chance for ſucceeding 
in remote countries, than i the firſt ſcene had been 
laid in a city renowned for arts and knowledge. The 
molt ignorant and barbarous of theſe barbarians 
carry the report abroad. None of their countrymen 
have a large correſpondence, or ſufficient creditand 
authority to contradict and beat down the deluſion. 
Men's inclination to the marvellous has full oppor- 


tunity to diſplay itſelf. And thus a ſtory, which is 


_ univerſally exploded in the place where it was firſt 


ſtarted , ſhall paſs for certain at a thouſand miles 
3 But bad Alexander fixed his reſidence 
at Athens, the philoſophers of that renowned mart 
of learning had immediately ſpread, throughout the 
whole Roman empire, their ſenſe of the matter; 
which, being ſupported by ſo great authority, and 
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diſplayed” by all the force of reaſon and eloquence, 
Had entirely opened the eyes of: mankind; It is 
true, Lucian, paſſing by chance through Paphla- 


gonia, had an opportunity of performing this good 


office. But though much to be wiſhed, it does. 
not always happen, that every Alexander meets 
with a Lucian, ready to expoſe and detect his 
impoſtures. | e 

I may add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes 
the authority of prodigies, that there is no teſtimony 
for any , even thoſe which have not been expreſsly 
detected, that 1s not oppoſed by an infinite number 
of witneſſes, ſo that not only the miracle deſtroys 
the credit of teſtimony, but the teſtimony deſtroys 


itſelf. To make this the better underſtood, let us 
conſider, that, in matters of religion, whatever is 


different is contrary; and that it is impoſſible the 
religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Siam, 
and of China, ſhould, all of them, be eſtabliſhed 


on any ſolid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, 


pretended to have been wrought in any of: theſe re- 
Tigions (and all of them abound in miracles], as its 
direct ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem to 


which it is attributed; ſo has it the ſame force, 


though more indirectly, to overthrow every other 


Tyſtem. In deſtroying a rival ſyſtem, it likewiſe 


deſtroys the credit of thoſe miracles on which that 
fyſtem was eſtabliſhed; fo that all the prodigies of 


different religions are to be regarded as contrary facts? 


and the evidences of theſe prodigies, whether weak or 


ſtrong, as oppolite to each other. According to this 


method of reaſoning, when we believe any miracle of 
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Mahomet or his fucceſſors, we have for our war- 


rant the teſtimony of a few barbarous Arahians: 
And, on the other hand, we are to regard the au- 
thority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, Tacitus, and in 
ſhort, of all the authors and th Z e n 
Chineſe, and Roman Catholic, who have related 
any miracle in their particular religion; Ifay, we 
are to regard their teſtimony in the ſame light as if 
they had mentioned that Mahometan miracle, and 


had in expreſs terms contradicted it, with the ſame 
certainty as they have for the miracle they relate. 
The argument may appear over ſubtile and refined; 


but is not in reality different from the reaſoning of 
a judge, who ſuppoſes , that the credit of two 


witneſſes, maintaining a crime againſt any one, is 


deſtroyed by the teſtimony of two others, who 
affirm him to have been two hundred leagues diſtant, 
at the ſame inſtant when the crime 1s taid to * 
been committed. 


One of the beſt atteſted miracles in all prophane 


hiſtory, is that which Tacitus reports of Veſpaſian , 


who cured a blind man in Alexandria by means of 
his ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere touch of 
his, foot; in obedience to a viſion of the god 


Serapis, who had enjoined them to have recourſe 


to the Emperor for theſe miraculous cures. The 


Rory may be ſeen in that fine hiſtorian *; where every 
- Circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the teſtimony , 
and might be diſplayed at large with all the force 


* Hiſt. lib. v. cap. 8. Sustonius gives nearly the ſame 


account ix vita Veſp. 


* 
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of argument and eloquence, if any one were now 
concerned to enforce the evidence of that exploded. 
and 1dolatrous ſuperſtition. The gravity, ſolidity, 
age, and probity of ſo great an emperor, who, 
through the whole courle of his life, converſed in a- 
familiar manner with his friends $6 courtiers, and 
never affected thoſe extraordinary airs of divinity 
aſſumed by Alexander and Demetrius. The hiſs. 
torian, a cotemporary writer, noted for candor: 
and veracity , and withal the greateſt-and- moſt pe- 


netrating genius, perhaps, of all antiquity; and ſo- 


free from any tendency to credulity , that he even 
lies under the contrary imputation, of atheiſm and 
prophaneneſs: The perſons, from whoſe authority; 


he related the miracle, of eſtabliſhed character for 


judgment and veracity , as we may well preſume; 


eye · witneſſes of the fact, and confirming their 


teſtimony, after the Flavian family was deſpoiled 
of the empire, and could no longer give any reward 


as the price of a lie. Urrumque , qui interſuere, nunc 


guoque memorant, poſtquam nullum mendacio pretium.. 


To which if we add the public nature of the facts, 


as related, it will appear, that no evidence can well 
be ſuppoſed ſtronger for ſo groſs and ſo palpable 
a falſhood. 

There is alfo a memorable ſtory related by Car- 
dinal de Retz, which may well deſerve our conſi- 
deration. When that intriguing politic ian fled into 
Spain, to avoid the perſecution of his enemies, he 

paſſed through Saragoſſa, the capital of Arragon, 


Where he was ſhown, in the cathedral, a man, 


ww had ſeryed ſeven * as a door - keeper, and 
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was well known to every body in town that had ever 
paid his devotions at that church. He had been 
ſeen, for ſo long a time, wanting aleg ; but recover- 
ed that. limb. by the rubbing of holy oil upon the 
ſtump; and the cardinal aſſures us, that he ſaw him 
with two legs. "This miracle was vouched by all 
the canons of the church, and the whole company 
in town were appealed to for a confirmation of the 
fact; whom the cardinal found, by their zealous 
devotion, to. be thorough. believers of the miracle. 
Here the relater was alſo cotemporary to the ſuppoſed 
prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine character, 


as well as of great genius; the miracle of ſo ſingulan 


a nature as could ſcarcely admit of a counterfeit, and 
the witneſſes very numerous, and all of them in a 
manner ſpectators of the fact to which they gave their 


teſtimony. And what adds. mightily to tbe force of 


the evidence, and may double our ſurpriſe. on this 


occaſion, is, that the cardinal. himſelf, who relates 


the ſtory, ſeems. not to give any credit to it, and 
conſequently cannot be ſuſpected of any concurrence - 
in the holy fraud. He conſidered juſtly, that it was not 
requiſite, in order to reject a fact of this nature, to 
be able accurately to diſprove the teſtimony, and to 
trace its falſhhood, through all the circumſtances cf 
kna very and credulity which produced it. He knew, 
that, as this was commonly altogether impoſſible at: 
any ſmall. diſtance of time and place; fo was it ex- 
tremely difficult, even. where one was. immediately 
preſent , by reaſon. of the bigotry, ignorance , cun- 
ning , and roguery of a great part of mankind. He 


therefore concluded, like a juſt reaſoner ,, that ſuch 
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an evidence carried falſhood upon the very face of 
it; and that a miracle, ſupported by any human 
ee „was more properly a of deriſion 


than of argument. 


There ſurely never was a greater number of mi- 
racles aſcribed to one perſon, than thoſe which were 
lately ſaid to have been wrought in France upon 
the tomb of Abbe Paris, the famous Janſeniſt, 
with whoſe ſanctity the people were ſo long delu- 
ded. The curing of the fick, giving bearing to the 
deaf, and fight to the blind, were every where talk- 
ed of as the uſual effects of that holy fepulchre. But 
what is more extraordinary, many of the miracles 
were immediately proved upon. the ſpot, before 
Judges of unqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by witneF- | 
ſes of credit and diſtinction, in a learned age, and on 


the moſt eminent theatre that is now in the world. 
Nor 1s this all: A relation of them was publiſhed and 


diſperſed every where: nor were the Jeſuits, though 


a learned body, ſupported by the civil magiſtrate, 
and determined enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe 
favor the miracles were faid to have been wrought, 


ever able diſtinctly to refute or detect them. 
Where ſhall we find ſuch a number of circumſtances, 
agreeing to the corroboration of one fact? And what 


have we to oppoſe to ſuch a crowd of witneſſes, but 


the abſolute impoſſibility or miraculous nature of 
the events which they relate? And this, ſurely, in 
the eyes of all reaſonable people, will alone be 
regarded as a lufficient refutation. 


* See NOTE LL g. 
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ls the conſequence juſt, becauſe ſome human 


_ teſtimony has the utmoſt force and authority in ſome 


caſes, When ĩt relates the battle of Philippi or Phar- 
ſalia for inſtance; that therefore all kinds of teſti- 
mony mult, in all caſes, have equal force and au- 
thority ? Suppoſe that the Cæſarean and Pompeian 
factions had, each of them, claimed the victory in 
theſe battles, and that the hiſtorians of each party 
had uniformly aſcribed the advantage to their own 
fide ; how could mankind, at this diſtance, have 
been able to determine between them? The con- 


trariety is equally ſtrong between the miracles re- 


lated by Herodotus or Plutarch, and thoſe de- 
lvered by Mariana, Bede, or any monkiſh hiſ- 


torian. 


The wiſe lend a very academic faith to every re- 
port which favors the paſſion of the reporter; whe- 
ther it magnifies his country , his family, or himſelf, 
or in any other way ſtrikes in with his natural incli- 
nations and propenſities. But what greater tempta- 
tion than to appear a miſſionary , a prophet, an 


ambaſſador from heaven? Who would not en- 


counter many dangers and difficulties, in order to 
attain ſo. ſublime a character? Or if, by the help 
of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has firft 
made a convert of himſelf, and entered ſeriouſly 
into the deluſion ; ; who ever ſcruples to make uſe 


of pious frauds, in ſupport of ſo holy and meri- 
torious a cauſe ? 


The ſmalleſt ſpark may here kindle into the 
greateſt flame; becauſe the materials are always 
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prepared for it. The avidum genus auricularum *, 
the gazing populace, receive greedily, without ex- 
amination, whatever ſoothes ſuperſtition, and pro- 
motes wonder. 

How many ſtories of this nature, have, in all ages, 
been detected and exploded in their infancy ? How 


many more have been celebrated for a time, and 


have afterwards ſunk into negle& and oblivion? | 


Where ſuch reports, therefore, fly about, the ſolu- 
tion of the phenomenon is obvious; and we judge 
in conformity to regular experience 450 obſervation, 
when we account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and deluſion. And ſhall we, 


rather than have recourſe to ſo natural a ſolution, 


allow of a miraculous violation of the moſt eltabliſh- 
ed laws of nature? 


I need not mention the. difficulty of detecting a 


falſhood in any private or even public hiſtory, at the 


place where it is ſaid to happen; much more when 
the ſcene is removed to ever ſo ſmall a diſtance. 
- Even a court of judicature, with all the authority, 
accuracy, and judgment which they can employ, 
find themſelves often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh between 

truth and falſhood in the moſt recent actions. But 
the matter never comes to any iſſue, if truſted to 
the common method of altercation and debate and 
flying rumors; eſpecially. when men's. alben have 
taken part on either ſide. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wife and Jovi 
ed commonly eſteem the matter too inconſiderable to 


Lueret. 
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deferve their attention or regard. And when after- 
wards they would willingly detect the cheat, in order 
to undeceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon is 


nov paſt, and the records and inne lis, which might 


clear up the matter, have periſhed beyond recovery. 

No means. of detection remain, but thoſe which 
muſt be drawn from the very teſtimony itſelf of the 
reporters: And theſe, though always ſufficient with 


the judicious and: kuowiog, are commonly too-fine 


to fall under the comprehenſion of the vulgar. 
Upon the whole then it appears, that no-teſtimony 
for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a pro- 
bability, much leſs to a proof; and that even ſuppo- 
ſing it amounted to a proof, it would be oppoſed by 


another proof, derived from the very nature of the 


fa&k which it would endeavour to eſtabliſh; It is ex. 


perience only which gives authority to human teſti- 


mony; and it is the fame experience which aſſures 


us of the laws of nature. When, therefore, theſe two- 


kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to 
do but ſubtract the one from the other, and embrace* 
an opinion, either on one fide or the other, with 
that aſſurance which ariſes from the remainder. But 
according to the principle here explained, this ſub- 


traction, with regard to all popular religions, amounts 


to an entire annihilation; and therefore we may eſta- 
bliſh it as a maxim, that no human teſtimony can 


have ſuch force at to prove a miracle, and make it a 
juſt foundation for any ſuch ſyſtem of religion. 


beg the limitations here made may be remarked}, 


- when I ſay, that a miracle can never be proved, ſo 


as to be the foundation of a ſyſtem of religion. For 


% 
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I own, that otherwiſe, there may poſſibly be miracles 
Or violations of the uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a 
kind as to admit of proof from human teſtimony; 
though perhaps it will be impoſſible to find any ſuch 
in all the records of hiſtory. Thus, ſuppoſe all au- 
thors, in all languages, agree, that, from the firſt of 
January 1600, there was a total darkneſs over the 


whole earth for eight days: Suppoſe that the tradi- 


tion of this extraordinary event is ſtill trong and 
lively among the people: That all trayellers, who 
return from foreign countries, bring us accounts of 
the ſame tradition, without the leaſt variation or con- 


tradition: It is evident that our preſent philoſoph- 


ers, inſtead of doubting the fact, ought to receive 
it as certain, and ought to ſearch for the cauſes whence 
it might be derived. The decay, corruption, and 


diſſolution of nature, is an event rendered probable. 


by ſo many analogies, that any phenomenon which 
ſcems to have a tendency towards that cataſtrophe, 
comes within the reach of human teſtimony, if that 
teſtimony be very extenſive and uniform. 

But ſuppoſe that all the hiſtorians who treat- of 
England ſhould agree, that the firſt of January 
1600, Queen Elizabeth died; that both beſore and 
after her death ſhe was ſeen by her phyſicians and 
the whole court, as is uſual with perſons of her rank; 
that her ſucceſſor was acknowledged and proclaimed 
by the parliament; and that, after being interred a 
month, ſhe again appeared, reſumed the throne, and 
governed England for three years: I muſt confeſs 
that I ſhould be ſurpriſed at the concurrence of ſo 


many odd circumſtances, but ſhould not have the leaſt 
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_ inclination to believe ſo/miraculous an event. I ſhould 


not doubt of her pretended death, and of thoſe other 
public circumſtances that followed it: I ſhould only 


aſſert it to have been pretended, and that it neither 


was, nor poſlibly could be real. You would in vain 
object to me the difficulty, and almoſt impoſſibility, 
of deceiving the world in an affair of ſuch conſe- 


- quence. The wiſdom and ſolid judgment of that re- 


nowned queen, Withthe little or no advantage which 
ſhe could reap from ſo poor an artifice: all this might 
altoniſh me; but I would ſtill reply, that the knavery 
and folly of men are ſuch common phenomena, 
that I ſhould rather believe the moſt extraordinary 
events to ariſe from their concurrence, than admit 
of ſo ſignal a violation of the laws of nature. 
But ſhould this miracle be aſcribed to any new ſyſ- 
tem of religion; men in all ages have been ſo much 
impoſed on by ridiculous ſtories of that kind, that this 
very circumſtance would be a full proof of a cheat, 
and fufficient with all men of ſenſe, not only to make 
them reject the fact, but even reject it without farther 
examination. Though the Being, to whom the mi- 
racle is aſcribed, be in this caſe Almighty, it does not 
upon that account become a whit more probable; 
ſince it is impoſſible for us to know the attributes or 
actions of ſuch a Being, otherwiſe than from the ex- 
perience which we have. of his productions in the 
uſual courſe of nature. This ſtill reduces us to paſt 
obſervation, and obliges us to compare the inſtances 
of the violation of truth in the teſtimony of men, 
with thoſe of the violation of the laws of nature by 
miracles, in order to judge which of them is moſt 
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likely and probable, As the violations of truth are 

more common in the teſtimony concerning religious 

miracles, than in that concerning any other matter 

of fact; this muſt diminiſh very much the authority 

of the former teſtimony, and make us form a general 

reſolution, never to lend any attention to it, with 

whatever ſpecious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon ſeems to have embraced the ſame prin- 

ciples of reaſoning. © We ought (ſays he) to make 

« a collection or particular hiſtory of all monſters 

« and prodigious births or productions, and, in a 

ce word, of every thing new, rare, and extraordinary _ 

© in nature. But this muſt be done with the moſt 

« ſevere ſcrutiny , leſt we depart from truth. Above 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
1 


& all, every relation muſt be conſidered as ſuſpicious 
« which depends in any degree upon religion, as 
« the prodigies of Livy: And no leſs ſo, every 
« thing that is to be found in the writers of natural 
magic or alchymy, or ſuch authors who ſeem, all 
© of them, to have an unconquerable appetite for 
« fallhood and fable.“ 

I am the better pleaſed with the method of reaſon- | 
ing here delivered, as I think it may ſerve to con- | 
found thoſe dangerous friends or diſguiſed enemies to 
the Ghriſtian Religion who have undertaken to defend 
it by the principles of human reaſon. Our moſt holy | 
religion is founded on Faith, not on reaſon; and it is 

a ſure method of expoſing it, to put it to ſuch a trial, 
as it is by no means fitted to endure. To make this 


Nov. Org. lib. ii. aph. 29. 4 
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more evident, let us examine thoſe miracles related 
in ſcripture; and not to loſe ourſelves in to wide a 


field, let us confine ourſelves to ſuch as we find in 
the Pentateuch, which we ſhall examine according 


to the principles of theſe pretended Chriſtians, not 


as the word or teſtimony of God himſelf, but as 
the production of a mere human writer and hiſtorian. 
Here then we are firſt to conſidera book, preſented | 
to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, written in 
an age when they were ſtill more barbarous, and in 
all probability long after the facts which it relates, 
corroborated by no concurring teſtimony, and re- 
ſembling thoſe fabulous accounts which every na- 
tion gives of its origin. Upon reading this book, 
we find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives 
an account of a ſtate of the world and of human 
nature entirely different from the preſent: Of our 
fall from that ſtate: Of the age of man extended to 
near a'thouſand years: Of the deſtruction of the 
world by a deluge: Of the arbitrary choice of one 
people, as the favorites of heaven; and that people 
the countrymen of the author: Of their deliverance 


from bondage by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing 


imaginable: I defire any one to lay his hand upon 
his heart, and after a ſerious conſideration declare, 
whether he thinks that the falſhood of ſuch a 
book, ſupported by ſuch a teſtimony , would be 
more extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles it relates; which is, however, neceſlary 


to make it be received according to the meaſures 
* 


probability above eſtabliſhed. 
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What we have ſaid of miracles may be applied, 
without any variation, to prophecies; and indeed, all 


prophecies are real miracles; and, as ſuch only, can 


be admitted as proofs of any revelation, If it did not 


exceed the capacity of haman nature to foretel future 


events, it would be abſurd to employ any prophecy 
as an argument for a divine miſſion or authority from 
heaven : So that upon the whole we may conclude, 


that the Chriſtian Religion not only was at firſt attend- 


ed with miracles, but even at this day cannot be be- 
lieved by any reaſonable perſon without one. Mere 
reaſon is inſufficient to convince us of its veracity 
And whoever is moved by Faith to aſſent to it, is con- 
ſcious ofa continued miracle in his own perſon, which 
ſubverts all the principles of his underſtanding, and 
gives him a determination to believe what 1 is moſt 


contrary to cuſtom and experience. 


Vox. III. * eee 
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SECTION XI. 


OF 4 PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE AND OF A 
FUTURE STATE. 


1 WAS lately engaged in converſation with a friend 


who loves ſceptical paradoxes; where, though he 
advanced many principles of which I can by no means 


approve, yet as they ſeem to be curious, and to bear 

ſome relation to the chain of reaſoning carried on 
throughout this inquiry, 1 ſhall here copy them from 
my memory as accurately asI can, in order to ſubmit 
them to the judgment of the i 


Our converſation began with my admiring the ſin- 
gular good fortune of philoſophy, which as it requires 
entire liberty above all other privileges, and chiefly 
flouriſhes from the free oppoſition of ſentiments and 
argumentation, received its firſt birth in an age and 
country of freedom and toleration, and was never 
cramped, even in its moſt extravagant principles, by 
any creeds, confeſſions, or penal ſtatutes. For, ex- 
cept the baniſhment of Protagoras, and the death 
of Socrates, which laſt event proceeded partly from 
other motives, there are ſcarcely any inſtances to be 
met with, in ancient hiſtory, of this bigoted jealouſy 
with which the preſent age is ſo much infeſted. Epi- 


_ Gurus lived at Athens to an advanced age, in peace 


and tranquillity : Epicureans were even admitted 
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to receive the ſacerdotal character , and to officiate ak 
| the altar, in the moſt ſacred rites of the eſtabliſhed 


religion: And the public encouragement* of penſions: 


and ſalaries was afforded equally, by the wiſeſt of all 
the Roman emperors ', to the profeſſors of every ſect 
of philoſophy. How requiſite ſuch kind of treat- 
ment was to philoſophy, in her early youth, will 
ealily be conceived, if we reflect, that, even at pre- 
ſeat, when ſhe may be ſuppoſed more hardy and ro- 
| buſt, ſhe bears with much difficulty the inclemency 
of the ſeaſons, and thoſe harſh winds of calumny and 
perſecution which blow upon her. 

You admire, ſays my friend, as the ſingular good 
fortune of philoſophy, what ſeems to reſult from the 
natural courſe of things, and to be unavoidable in 
every age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, of 
which you complain, as ſo fatal to philoſophy, is 
really her offspring, who, after allying with ſuperſti- 
tion, ſeparates himſelf entirely from the intereſt of 
his parent, and becomes her moſt inveterate enemy 
and perſecutor. Speculative dogmas of religion, 
che preſent occaſions of ſuch furious diſpute, could 
not poſſibly be conceived or admitted in the early 

ages of the world; when mankind, being wholly it 
literate, formed an idea of religion more ſuitable to 
their weak apprehenſion, and compoſed their facred 
tenets of ſuch tales chiefly as were the objects of tra. 
ditional belief, more than of argument or diſputation. 
After the firſt alarm, therefore, was over, which aroſe 
from the new paradoxes and principles of the philo. 
| ſophers; theſe teachers ſeem ever after, during the 
* Id, %, . Id. & Dio. 
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ages of-antiquity, to have lived in great harmony 
with the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, and to have made a 
fair partition of mankind between them; the former 
claiming all the learned and wiſe, the latter police 


ſing all the vulgar and illiterate. 


It ſeems then, ſay I, that you leave politics entirely | 


- out of the queſtion, and never ſuppoſe, that a wiſe 


magiſtrate can juſtly be jealous of certain tenets of 
philoſophy, ſuch as thoſe of Epicurus, which deny- 
ing a divine exiſtence, and conſequently a providence 
and a future ſtate, ſeem to looſen in a great meaſure 
the ties of morality, and may be ſuppoſed, for that 
reaſon, pernicious to the peace of civil ſociety. 

I know, replied he, that in fact theſe perſecutions 
never, in any age, proceeded from calm reaſon, or 
from experience of the pernicious conſequences of 
philoſophy; but aroſe entirely from paſſion and pre- 
judice. But what if I ſhould advance farther, and 
aſſert, that if Epicurus had been accuſed before the 
people, by any of the ſycophants or informers of thoſe 
days, he could eaſily have defended his cauſe, and 
proved his principles of philoſophy to be as ſalutary 
as thoſe of his adverſaries, who endeavoured, with 
ſuch zeal, to expole him to the public hatred and 
jealouſy ? 

L wiſh, ſaid I, you would try your eloquence upon 
ſo extraordinary a topic, and make a ſpeech for Epi- 
curus which might ſatisfy, not the mob of Athens, 
if you will allow thatancient and polite city to bave 
contained any mob, but the more philoſophical part 
of his audience, ſuch as might be ſuppoſed capable of 

comprehendin g his arguments. 
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The matter would not be difficult, upon ſuch con- 
ditions, replied he: And if you pleaſe, I ſhall ſup- 
poſe myſelf Epicurus for a moment, and make you 
ſtand for the Athenian people, and ſhall dehver you 
ſuch a harangue as will fill all the urn with white 
beans, and leave not a black one to gratify the ma- 
lice of my adverſaries. 
Very well: Pray proceed upon theſe ſuppoſitions: 
I come hither, O ye Athenians! to juſtify in your 
aſſembly what [| maintained in my ſchool; and I find 
myſelf impeached by furious antagoniſts, inſtead of 
reaſoning with calm and diſpaſſionate inquirers. Your 
deliberations, which of right ſhould be directed to 
_ queſtions of public good, and the intereſt of the 
commonwealth, are diverted to the diſquiſitions of 
ſpeculative philoſophy ; and theſe magnificent, but 
perhaps fruitleſs 1nquiries, take place of your more 
familiar but more uſeful occupations. But ſo far as 
in me lies, I will prevent this abuſe. We ſhall not 
Here diſpute concerning the origin and government 
of worlds. We ſhall only inquire how far ſuch queſ- 
tions concern the public intereſt :- And if I can per- 
ſuade you, that they are entirely indifferent to the 
peace of ſociety and ſecurity of government, 1 hope 
that you will preſently ſend us back to our ſchools, 
there to examine, at leiſure, the queſtion the moſt 
ſublime, but, at the ſame time, the woſt ſpeculative 
of all philoſophy. 

The religious philoſophers, 1 not Catisfied with the 
tradition of your forefathers, and doctrine of your 
prieſts (in which I willingly acquieſce), indulge a 
raſh curioſity, in trying how far they can eſtabliſh" 
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religion upon the principles of reaſon ; and they there- 
by excite, inſtead of ſatisfying, the doubts which na- 
turally ariſe from a diligent and ſcrutinous inquiry. 


They paint, in the moſt magnificent colors, the or- 


der, beauty, and wiſe arrangement of the univerſe; 
and then aſk, if ſuch a glorious diſplay of intelligence 
could proceed from the fortuitous concourſe of atoms; 
or if chance could produce what the greateſt genius 
can never ſufficiently admire ?. I ſhall not examine 
the juſtneſs of this argument. I ſhall allow it to be 
as ſolid as my antagoniſts and accuſers can deſire. 


It is ſufficient, if I can prove from this very reaſon- 


ing, that the queſtion is entirely ſpeculative, and that, 
when in my philoſophical diſquiſitions, I deny a pro- 


vidence and a future ſtate, I undermine not the foun- 


dations of ſociety, but advance principles, which they 
themſelves, upon their own topics, if they argue con- 
fiſtently, muſt allow to be ſolid and ſatisfactory. 
Lou then, who are my accuſers, have acknowledged, 
that the chief or ſole argument for a divine exiſtence 
{which I never queſtioned} is derived from the or- 
der of nature; where there appear ſuch marks of 
intelligence and deſign, that you think it extrava- 
gant to aſſign for its cauſe , either chance, or the 
blind and unguided force of matter. You al- 
ow , that this is an argument drawn from effects 
to cauſes. From the order of the work, you in- 
fer, that there muſt have been project and fore- 
thought in the workman. If you cannot make out 
this point, you allow, that your concluſion fails ; 
and you pretend not to eſtabliſh the concluſion in a 


greater latitude than the phenomena of nature will 


* 
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juſtify. Theſe are your conceſſions, I deſire you 
to mark the conſequences. | 

When we infer any particular cauſe from an n effect, 
we mult proportion the one to the other, and can 
never be allowed to aſcribe to the cauſe any qualities, 
but what are exactly ſufficient to produce the effect. 
A body of ten ounces raiſed in any ſcale may ſerve 
as a proof, that the counterbalancing weight exceeds 
ten ounces; but can never afford a reaſon that it ex. 
ceeds a hundred. If the cauſe, affigned for any 

effect, be not ſufficient to produce it, we mult either 
reject that cauſe, or add to it ſuch qualities as will 
give it a juſt proportion to the effect. But if we 
aſcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm ir capable of 
producing other effects, we can only indulge the li- 
cence of conjecture, and arbitrarily ſuppoſe the 
_ exiſtence of qualities and energies without reaſon 
or authority. 

The ſame rule holds, whether the cauſe aſſigned | 
be brute unconſcious matter, or a rational intelligent 
being. If the cauſe be known only by the effect, 
we never ought to aſcribe to it any qualities beyond 
what are preciſely requiſite to produce the effect: 
Nor can we, by any rules of juſt reaſoning, return 
back from the cauſe, and infer other effects from it, 
beyond thoſe by which alone it is known to us. No 
one, merely from the fight of one of Zeuxis's pic- 
tures, could know, that he was alſo a ſtatuary or ar- 
chitect, and was an artiſt no leſs ſkilful in ſtone 
and marble than in colors. The talents and taſte, 
diſplayed in the particular work before us; theſe we 
may ſafely conclude the workmen to be poſſeſſed of. 
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The cauſe muſt be proportioned to the effect; and 
if we exactly and preciſely proportion it, we ſhall 
never find in it any qualities that point farther, or 
afford an inference concerning any other deſign or 
performance. Such qualities muſt be ſomewhat be- 
yond whats merely requiſite for producing the effect 
which we examine. 

Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the Waden 
of the exiſtence or order of the univerſe; it follows, 
that they poſſeſs that preciſe degree of power, intelli- 
gence, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanſhip; but nothing farther can ever be pro- 
ved, except we call in the aſſiſtance of exaggeration 
and flattery to ſupply the defects of argument and 
reaſoning. So far as the traces of any attributes at 
preſent appear, ſo far may we conclude theſe attri- 
butes to exiſt. The ſuppoſition of farther attributes 
15 mere hypotheſis; ; much more the ſu ppoſition, that, 


in diſtant regions of ſpace or periods of time, there 


has been, or will be, a more magnificent diſplay of 
theſe attributes, and a ſcheme of adminiſtration more 
ſuitable to ſuch imaginary virtues. We can never 
be allowed to mount up from the univerſe, the effect, 

to Jupiter, the cauſe; and then deſcend downwards, 
to infer any new effect from that cauſe; as if the pre- 
ſent effects alone were not entirely worthy of the glo- 
rious attributes which we aſcribe to that deity. The 


knowledge of the cauſe being derived ſolely from the 
effect, they muſt be exactly adjuſted to each other; 
and the one can never refer to any thing farther, or 


be the foundation of any new inference and « con- 
cluſion. 
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You find certain phenomena in nature. Yoy 
ſeek a cauſe or author. You imagine that you have 
found him. You afterwards become fo enamoured 
of this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it 
impoſſible, but he muſt produce ſomething greater 
and more perfect than the preſent ſcene of things, 
which is ſo full of ill and diforder. You forget, that 
this ſuperlative intelligence and benevolence are en- 
tirely imaginary, or, at leaſt, without any founda- 
tion in reaſon; and that you have no ground to 
aſcribe to him any qualities, but what you ſee he has 
actually exerted and diſplayed in his productions. 
Let your gods therefore, O philoſophers ! be ſuited 
to the preſent appearances of nature: And preſume 
not to alter theſe appearances by arbitrary ſuppoſi- 
tions, in order to ſuit them to the attributes, which 
you ſo fondly aſcribe to your deities. 

When prieſts and poets, ſupported by your au- 
thority, O Athenians ! talk of a golden or ſilver age, 
which preceded the preſent ſtate of vice and miſery, 
I hear them with attention and with reverence. 
But when philoſophers , who pretend to neglect au- 
thority, and to cultivate reaſon, hold the ſame diſ- 
courſe, Ipay them not, I own, the ſame obſequious 
ſubmiſſion and pious deference. Taſk, who carried, 
them into the celeſtial regions; who admitted them 
into the council of the gods; who opened to them 
the book of fate , that they thus raſhly affirm, that 
their deities have executed, or will execute, any 
purpoſe beyond what has actually appeared? If they 
tell me, that they have mounted on the ſteps or 
by the gradual aſcent of reaſon , and by drawing 
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inferences from effects to cauſes, I Rill inſiſt, that 
they have aided the aſcent of reaſon by the wings of 
imagination; otherwiſe they could not thus change 
their manner of inference, and argue from cauſes to 
effects; preſuming, that a more perſect production 
than the preſent world, would be more ſuitable to 
ſuch perfect beings as the gods, and forgetting 
that they have no reaſon to aſcribe to theſe celeſtial 


beings any perſection or any attribute, but what 
can be ſound in the preſent world. 


Hence all the fruitleſs induſtry to account for the 


ill appearances of nature, and ſave the honor of the 


gods; while we muſt acknowledge the reality of that 
evil and diſorder with which the world ſo much 
abounds. The obſtinate and intractable qualities of 


matter, we are told, or the obſervance of general 


laws, or ſome ſuch reaſon, is the ſole cauſe, which 
controlled the power and benevolence of Jupiter , 
and obliged him to create mankind and every ſenſi- 
ble creature ſo imperfect and ſo unhappy. Theſe 
attributes, then, are, it ſeems, before-hand, taken 
for granted, in their greateſt latitude. And upon 
that ſuppoſition, I own, that ſuch conjectures may, 
perhaps, be admitted as plauſible ſolutions of the ill 
phenomena. But till I aſk , Why take theſe attri- 
butes for granted; or why aſcribe to the cauſe any 
qualities but what actually appear in the effect ? 
Why torture your brain to juſtify the courſe of na- 
ture upon ſuppoſitions, which, for aught you know, 
may be entirely imaginary, and of which there are 


to be found no traces in the courſe of nature? 


The religious hypotheſis, therefore , muſt be 
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conſidered only as a particular method of account- 
ing for the viſible phenomena of the uniyverſe: But 
no juſt reaſoner will ever preſume to infer from 
it any ſingle fact, and alter or add to the pheno- 
mena in any Gngls particular. If you think , that 
the appearances of things prove ſuch cauſes , it is 
allowable for you to draw an inference concern- 

ing the exiſtence of theſe cauſes. In ſuch compli- 
cated and ſublime ſubjects, every one ſhould be 
indulged in the liberty of conjecture and argument. 
But here you ought to. reſt. If you come back- 
ward, and arguing from your inferred cauſes, con- 
clude, that any other fact has exiſted, or will exiſt, 
in the courſe of nature, which may ſerve as a 
fuller diſplay of particular attributes; I muſt ad- 
moniſh you, that you have departed from the 
method of reaſoning attached to the preſent ſubject, 
and have certainly added ſomething to the attri- 
butes of the cauſe beyond what appears in the ef. 
fect; otherwiſe you could never, with tolerable 
ſenſe or propriety, add any thing to the effect, in 
order to render it more worthy of the cauſe. 

Where, then, is the odiouſneſs of that doctrine 
which I teach in my ſchool, or rather, which 1 
examine in my gardens? Or what do you find in 
this whole. queſtion, wherein the ſecurity of good 
morals , or the peace and order of . is in 
the leaſt concerned? 

1 deny a providence, you ſay, and ſupreme 
governor of the world, who guides the courſe of 
events, and puniſhes the vicious with infamy and 
diſappointment, and rewards the virtuous wich 
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honor and ſucceſs in all their undertakings. But 


ſurely, I deny not the courſe itſelf of events, which 
lies open to every one's inquiry and examination. 


I acknowledge, that, in the preſent order of things, 
virtue is attended with more peace of mind than 


vice, and meets with a more favorable reception 
from the world. | am ſenſible, that, according 


to the paſt experience of mankind, friendſhip is 
the chief joy of human life, and moderation the 
only ſource of tranquillity and happineſs. I never 


balance between the virtuous and the vicious courſe. 


of life ; but am ſenſible, that to a well- difpoſed 
mind, every advantage is on the ſide of the former. 
And what can you ſay more, allowing all your 


ſuppoſitions and reaſonings? You tell me, indeed, 
that this diſpoſition of things proceeds from intel- 


ligence and deſign. But whatever it proceeds 
from, the diſpoſition itſelf, on which depends our 
Happineſs or miſery , and conſequently our conduct 
and deportment in life, is ſtill the ſame. It is till 
open for me, as well as you, to regulate my be- 


haviour by my experience of paſt events. And 


if you affirm, that, while a divine providence is 
allowed, avq a ſupreme diſtributive juſtice in the 


univerſe, | ought to expect ſome more particular 


reward of the good, and puniſhment of the bad, 
beyond the ordinary courſe of events; I here find 


the ſame fallacy, which 1 have before endeavoured 


to detect. You perſiſt in imagining. that, if we 
grant that divine exiſtence , ' for which you fo 
earneſtly contend, you may ſafely infer conſequen- 
ces from it, and add ä to the experienced 
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order of nature, by arguing from the attributes 

which you aſcribe to your gods. You ſeem not 
to remember that all your reaſonings on this ſub. 
ject can only be drawn from effects to cauſes; and 
that every argument deduced from cauſes to effects, 
muſt of neceſſity be a groſs ſophiſm; ſince it is 
impoſſible for you to know any thing of the cauſe, 
but what you have antecedently, not inferred, but 
diſcovered to the full, in the effect. 

But what muſt a philoſopher think of thoſe vain 
reaſoners, who, inſtead of regarding the preſent 
ſcene of things as the ſole object of their contempla- 
tion, ſo far reverſe the whole courſe of nature, as to 
rendey this life merely a paſſage to ſomething farther 
a porch , which leads to a greater, and vaſtly dif- 
ferent building; a prologue, which ſerves only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace and pro- 
priety? Whence do you think, can ſuch philofophers 
derive the ir idea of the gods? From their own conceit 
and imagination, ſurely. For if they derive it from 
the preſent phenomena, it would never point to any 
thing farther, but muſt be exactly adjuſted to them. 
That the divinity may poſſibly be endowed with at- 
tributes, which we have never ſeen exerted; may be 
governed by principles of action, which we cannot 
diſcover to be ſatisfied: All this will freely be allowed. 
But till this is mere poſſibility and hypotheſis. We 
never can have reaſon to infer any attributes, or any 
principles of action in him, but fo far as we know 

them to have been exerted and ſatisfied. 
Are there any marks of @ diſtributive juſtice in | the 
world & If you anſwer in the affirmative, I conclude , 


| 


rms 


that, ſince juſtice here exerts itſelf, it is ſatisfied. 
If you reply in the negative, I conclude , that you 
have then no reaſon to aſcribe juſtice, in our ſenſe o 
it, to the gods. If you hold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, by ſaying, that the juſtice 
of the gods, at preſent, exerts itſelf, in part, but 
not in its full extent: I anſwer, that you have no 
reaſon to give it any particular extent, but only ſo 
far as you ſee it at preſent exert itſelf, 

Thus I bring the diſpute, O Athenians! to a 
ſhort iſſue with my antagoniſts, The courſe of na- 
ture lies open to my contemplation as well-as to 
theirs. The experienced train of events is the great 
ſtandard, by which we all regulate our conduct. 
Nothing elſe can be appealed to in the field, or in 
the ſenate. Nothing elſe ought ever to be heard of 
in the ſchool, or in the cloſet. In vain would our 
limited a break through thoſe boun- 
dafies, which are too narrow for our fond imagina- 


{tion. While we argue from the courſe of nature, and 


infer a particular intelligent cauſe, which firſt beſtow. 
ed, and ſtill preſerves order in the univerſe , we em- 
brace a principle, which is both uncertain and uſe- 
leſs. It is uncertain; becauſe the ſubject lies en- 
tirely beyond the reach of human experience. It is 
uſeleſs; becauſe our knowledge of this cauſe being 
derived entirely from the courſe of nature, we can 
never, according to the rules of juſt reaſoning , 
return back from the cauſe with any new inference ; 
or, making additions to the common and experien- 
ced courſe of nature, eſtabliſh any new principles 


of conduct and behaviour. 


9 
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I obſerve (ſaid I, finding he had finiſhed his 
harangue ) that you neglect not the artifice of the 
demagogues of old; and as you were pleaſed to 
make me ſtand for the people, you infinuate your- 
ſelf into my favor by embracing thoſe principles, 


to which, you know, I have always expreſſed a 
particular attachment. But allowing you to make 
experience (as indeed I think you ought) the only 


ſtandard of our judgment concerning this, and all 
other queſtions of fact; I doubt not but, from the 
very ſame experience to which you appeal, it may 
be poſſible to refute this reaſoning, which you 
have put into the mouth of Epicurus. If you faw, 
for inſtance , a half finiſhed building, ſurrounded 
with heaps of brick and ſtone and mortar, and 
all the inſtruments of maſonry ; could you not infer 
from the effect, that it was a work of deſign and 
contrivance? And could you not return again, 


from this inferred cauſe, to infer new additions 


to the effect, and conclude, that the building 
would foon be fioiſhed, and receive all the further 
improvements which art could beſtow upon it ? 
If you ſaw upon the fſ{ea-ſhore the print of one hu- 
man foot, you would conclude, that a man had 
paſſed that way, and that he had alfo left the traces 
of the other foot, though effaced by the rolling of 


the ſands or inundation of the waters. Why then 


do you refuſe to admit the ſame method of rea- 
ſoning with regard to the order of nature ? Con- 
fider the world and the preſent life only as an im- 


perfect building, from which you can infer a ſu- 
Perior intelligence; and arguing from that ſuperior 
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intelligence, which can leave nothing imperfect; 
why may you not infer a more firiſhed ſcheme or 
plan, which will receive its completion in ſome 


_ diſtant point of ſpace or time? Are not theſe me- 


thods of reaſoning exactly ſimilar ? And under what 
pretence can you embrace the one whe you re- 
ject the other? 

The infinite difference of the fubjeds, replied "= 
is a ſufficient foundation for this difference in my 


concluſions. In works of human art and contrivance, 


it is allowable to advance from the effect to the 
cauſe, and returning back from the cauſe, to form 
new inferences concerning the effect, and examine 
the alterations which it has probably undergone; or 


may {till undergo. But what is the foundation of 


this method of reaſoning? Plainly this; that man is 
a being, whom we know by experience , whoſe mo- 
tives and deſigns we are acquainted with, and whoſe 
projects and inclinations have a certain connexion 
and coherence, according to the laws which nature 
has eſtabliſhed for the government of ſuch a creature. 
When, therefore, we find, that any work has pro- 
ceeded from the ſkill and induſtry of man; as we 
are otherwiſe acquainted with the nature of the ani- 
mal, we can draw a hundred inferences concerning 
what way be expected from him; and theſe inferences 
will all be founded in experience and obſervation. 
But did we know man only from the ſingle work or 
production which we examine, it were impoſſible 
for us to argue in this manner; becauſe our know- 
ledge of all the qualities, which we aſcribe to him, 
being in that caſe derived from the production, it is 
impoſſible 
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impoſſible they could point to any thing farther, or 
be the foundation of any new inference. The print 
of a foot in the ſand can only prove, when conſider- 
ed alone, that there was ſome figure adapted to it, 


by which it was produced: But the print of a hu- 


man ſoot proves likewiſe, from our other experience, 
that there was probably another foot, which- alſo 


left its impreſſion, though effaced by time or other 


accidents. Here we mount from the effe& to the 
cauſe; and deſcending again from the cauſe, infer 
alterations 1n the effect; but this is not a continua- 
tion of the ſame ſimple chain of reaſoning. We 
comprehend in this caſe a hundred other experiences 
and obſeryations concerning the uſual figure and 


members of that ſpecies of animal, without which 


this method of argument muſt be conſidered as 
fallacious and ſophiſtical. 


The caſe is not the ſame with our reaſonings from 


the works of nature. The Deity is known to us only 


by his productions, and is a ſingle being in the uni- 
verſe, not comprehended under any ſpecies or genus, 
from whoſe experienced attributes or qualities, We 
can, by analogy, infer any attribute or quality in 
die As the univerſe ſhows wiſdom and goodneſs, 
we infer wiſdom and goodneſs. As it ſhows a parti- 
cular degree of theſe perfections, we infer a parti- 
cular degree of them, preciſely adapted to the effect 


which we examine. But farther attributes or farther 


degrees of the ſame attributes, we can never be au- 
thorized to infer or ſuppoſe, by any rules of juſt rea- 
ſoning. Now, without ſome ſuch licence of ſuppoſi- 


tion, 1t is impoſſible for us to argue from the cauſe, 
Vor. III. 


cron 1 


or infer any alteration in the effect, beyond what has 
immediately fallen under our obſervation. Greater 
good produced by this Being muſt ſtill prove a great- 
er degree of goodneſs : A more impartial diſtribution 
of rewards and puniſhments muſt proceed from a 
greater regard to juſtice and equity. Every ſuppoſed 
addition to the works of nature makes an addition 
to the attributes of the Author of nature; and conſe- 
quently, being entirely unſupported by any reaſon 
or argument, can never be admitted but as mere 
conjecture and hypotheſis “. | 

The great ſource of our miſtake in this ſubject, and 
of the unbounded licence of conjecture which we in- 
dulge, is, that we tacitly conſider ourſelves as in the 
place of the ſupreme Being, and conclude, that he 
will, on every occaſion, obſerve the ſame conduct, 
which we ourſelves, in his ſituation, would have em- 
braced as reaſonable and eligible. But, beſides that 
the ordinary courſe of nature may convince us, that 
almoſt every thing is regulated by principles and 
maxims very different from ours; beſides this, I ſay, 
it muſt evidently appear contrary to all rules of ana- 
logy to rcaſon, from the intentions and projects of 
men, to thoſe of a Being ſo different, and fo much 
ſuperior. In human nature, there is a certain expe- 
rienced coherence of deſigns and inclinations; ſo that 
when, from any fact, we have diſcovered one inten- 
tion of any man, it may often be reaſonable , from 
experience, to infer another, and draw a long chain 
of concluſions concerning his paſt or ſuture conduct, 
But this method of reaſoning can never have place 


de NOTE [MJ]. 
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with regard to a Being ſo remote and incompreben- 
ſible, who bears much leſs analogy to any other being 
in the univerſe than the ſun to a waxen taper, and 
who diſcovers himſelf only by ſome faint traces or 
outlines, beyond which we have no authority to 
aſcribe to him any attribute or perfection. What we 
imagine to be a ſuperior perfection, may really be a 
defect: Or were it ever ſo much a perfection, the 
aſcribing of it to the Supreme Being, where it appears 
not to have been really exerted to the full in his works, 
favors more of flattery and panegyric than of juſt 
reaſoning and ſound philoſophy. All the philoſophy, 
therefore, in the world, and all the religion, which 
is nothing but a ſpecies of philoſophy, will never be 
able to carry us beyond the uſual courſe of experience, 
or give us meaſures of conduct and behaviour differ- 
ent from thoſe which are furniſhed by reflections on 
common life. No new fact can ever be inferred from 
the religious hypotheſis ; no event foreſeen or fore- 
told; no reward or puniſhment expected or dreaded 
beyond what is already known by practice and ob- 
ſervation; fo that my apology for Epicurus will ſtill 
appear ſolid and ſatisfactory : nor have the political 
intereſts of ſociety any connexion with the philoſo- 
pbical diſputes concerning metaphyſics and religion. 

There is ſtill one circumſtance, replied I, which 
you ſeem to have overlooked, Though I ſhould allow 
your premiſes, I muſt deny your concluſion. You 
conclude, that religious doctrines and reaſonings can 
have no influence on life, becauſe they ought to have 
no influence; never conſidering, that men reaſon 
not in the ſame manner you do, but draw many 

: | 2 
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conſequences from the belief of a divine Exiſtence, 
and ſuppoſe that the Deity will inflict puniſhments 

on vice, and beſtow rewards on virtue, beyond 
what appear in the ordinary courſe of nature. 
Whether this reaſoning of theirs be juſt or not, 1s 
no matter. Its influence on their life and conduct 
muſt ſtil] be the ſame: And thoſe who attempt to 
diſabuſe them of ſuch prejudices, may, for ought 
I know, be good reaſoners, but I cannot allow 


them to be good citizens and politicians; ſince 


they free men from one reſtraint upon their paſ- 
ſions, and make the infringement of the laws of 


ſociety, in one reſpect, more eaſy and ſecure. 


After all, I may, perhaps, agree to your general 
concluſion in favor of liberty, though upon different 
premiſes from thoſe on which you endeavour to found 


it. I think, that the ſtate ought to tolerate every prin- 


Ciple of philoſophy ; nor is there an inſtance, that 
any government has ſuffered in its political intereſts 
by ſuch indulgence. There is no enthuſiaſm among 
philoſophers; their doctrines are not very alluring 
to the people; and no reſtraint can be put upon 
their reaſonings, but what muſt be of dangerous 
conſequence to the ſciences, and even to the ſtate, 
by paving the way for perſecution and oppreſſion 
in points where the generality of mankind are 
more deeply intereſted and concerned. 
But there occurs to me (continued I}, with regard 
to your main topic, a difficulty which I ſhall juſt 
propole to you, without inſiſting on it, leſt it 
lead into reaſonings of too nice and delicate a 


nature. In a word, 1 much doubt whether it be 


> 
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poſſible for a caufe to be known only by its effect 
{as you have all along ſuppoſed) or to be of ſo 
ſingular and particular a nature, as to have no 
parallel and no ſimilarity with any other cauſe or 
object that has ever fallen under our obſervation. 


It is only when two ſpecies of objects are found to 


be conſtantly conjoined, that we can infer the one 
from the other; and were an effect preſented which 


was entirely ſingular, and could not be compre- 


hended under any known ſpecies, 1 do not ſee, 
that we could form any conjecture or inference at 


all concerning its cauſe. If experience and obſerva- 


tion and analogy be, indeed, the only guides 
which we can reaſonably follow in inferences of 
this nature; both the effect and cauſe muſt bear a 
ſimilarity and reſemblance to other effects and 
cauſes which we know, and which we have found, 
in many inſtances, to be conjoined with each other: 
I leave it to your own reflection to purfue the con- 


ſequences of this principle. I ſhall juſt obſerve, 


that as the antagoniſts of Epicurus always ſuppoſe 
the univerſe, an effect quite ſingular and unparal- 
Jeled, to be the proof of a Deity, a cauſe no leſs 


_ ſingular and unparalleled; your reafonings, upon 


that ſuppoſition, ſeem, at leaſt, to merit our at- 
tention. There is, I own, ſome difficulty how Ʒ.ů e 
can ever return from the caufe to the effect, and, 


reaſoning from our ideas of the former, infer any. 
alteration on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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OF THE ACADEMICAL OR SCEPTICAL PHILOSOPHY: 


PARTE. 1 


Tu ERE is not a greater number of philoſophical 
reaſonings diſplayed upon any ſubject than thoſe 
which prove the exiſtence of a Deity, and refute the 
fallacies of Athei/ts; and yet the moſt religious phi- 
loſophers ſtill difpute, whether any man can be fo 
blinded as to be a ſpeculative atheiſt. How ſhall we 
reconcile thefe contradictions ? The knights-errant, 
who wandered about to clear the world of dragons 
and giants, never entertained the leaſt doubt with 
regard to the exiſtence of theſe monſters. 
The Sceptic is another enemy of religion, who na- 
turally provokes the indignation of all divines and 
graver philoſophers; though it is certain, that no man 
ever met with any fuch abſurd creature, or converſed 
with a man who had no opinion or principle con- 
cerning any ſubject, either of action or ſpeculation. 
This begets a very natural queſtion, What is meant 
1 by a ſceptic? And how far it is poſſible to pulk theſe 
* | Philoſophical principles of doubt and uncertainty? 
1 I bere is a ſpecies of ſcepticiſm, antecedent to all 
1 ſtudy and philoſophy, which is much inculcated 
bit | by Des Cartes, and others, as a ſovereign preſer- 
j vative againſt error and precipitate judgment. It 
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recommends an univerſal doubt, not only of all 
our former opinions and principles, but alſo of 
our very faculties ; of whoſe veracity, ſay they, we 
mult aſſure ourſelves, by a chain of reaſoning, 
deduced from ſome'original- principle „which can» 
not poſſibly be fallacious or deceitful. But neither 


is there any ſuch original principle which has a 


prerogative above others that are ſelf-evident and 
convincing: Or if there were, could we advance a 
ſtep beyond it, but by the uſe of thoſe very faculties 
of which we are ſuppoſed to be already diffident? 
The Carteſian doubt, therefore, were it ever poſ- 
Hble to be attained by any human creature (as it 
plainly is not) would be entirely incurable ; and 
no reaſoning could ever bring us to a ſtate of 
aſſurance and conviction upon any ſubje. 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that this ſpecies. 
of ſcepticiſm , when. more mae HG a may be un- 
derſtood in a very reaſonable ſenſe, and is a neceſ- 
ſary preparative to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, „ by 
preſerving a proper impartiality in our judgments, 
and weaning our mind from all thoſe prejudices 
which we may have imbibed from education or 
raſh opinion. To begin with clear and felF-evident 
principles, to advance by timorous and ſure ſteps, 
to review frequently out concluſions, and examine 
accurately all their conſequences; though by theſe 
means we ſhall make both a flow and a ſhort pro- 
greſs in our ſyſtems; are the only methods by 
which we can ever hope to reach truth, and 
attain a proper ſtability and certainty in our de- 
terminations, 
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There is another ſpecies of ſcepticiſm , conſequent 
to ſcience and inquiry, when men are ſuppoſed to 
have diſcovered, either the abſolute fallaciouſneſs of 
their mental faculties, or their unfitnefs to reach any 
fixed determination in all thoſe curious ſubjects of 
ſpeculation about which they are commonly employ- 
ed. Even our very ſeaſes are brought into diſpute 
by a certain ſpecies of philoſophers ; and the maxims 
of common life are ſubjected to the fame doubt as 
the moſt profound principles or concluſions of meta- 
phyſics and theology. As theſe paradoxical tenets 
{if they may be called tenets) are to be met with in 
ſome philoſophers, and the refutation of them in ſe- 
veral, they naturally excite our curioſity, and make 
us inquire into the arguments on which they may 
be founded. 

I need not inſiſt upon the more trite topics, em- 
ployed by the ſceptics in all ages, againſt the evidence 
of ſenſe ſuch as thoſe which are derived from the 
imperfection and fallacioufneſs of our organs, on 
numberleſs occaſions; the crooked appearance of an 
oar in water; the various aſpect of objects, according 
to their different diſtances; the double images which 
ariſe from the preſſing one eye; with many other 
appearances of a like nature. Theſe ſceptical topics, 
indeed, are only ſuffictent to prove, that the ſen- 
ſes alone are not implicitly to be depended on; but 
that we muſt correct their evidence by reaſon, and 
by conſiderations, derived from the nature of the 
medium, the diſtance of the object, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of the organ, in order to render them within 


their ſphere, the proper criteria of truth and 


* 
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falſhood. T kiers are other more profound argu- 
ments againſt the ſenſes, which admit not of ſo caſy 


_ a ſolution. 


It ſeems evident, that men are carried, by a na- 


_ tural inſtinct or prepoſſeſſion, to repoſe faith in their 


ſenſes; and that, without any reaſoning, or even al- 
molt before the uſe of reaſon, we always ſuppoſe an 
external univerſe, which depends not on our percep- 
tion, but would exiſt though we and every ſenſible 
creature were abſent or annihilated. Even the ant. 
mal creation are governed by a like opinion, and pre- 
ſerve this belief of external objects, in all their 
thoughts, deſigns, and actions. 

It ſeems alſo evident, that, when men follow chis 
blind and powerful inſtinct of nature, they always 
ſuppoſe the x «ry images, preſented by the ſenſes. to 
be the external objects, and never entertain any ſuſ- 
picion, that. the one are nothing but repreſentations 
of the other. This very table, which we ſee white, 
and which we feel hard, is believed to exiſt, inde- 


_ pendent of our perception, and to be ſomething ex- 


ternal to our mind, which perceives it. Our preſence 


| beſtows not being on it: Our abſence does not anni- 


hilate it. It preferves its exiſtence uniform and en- 
tire, independent of the ſituation of intelligent bein gs, 
who perceive oLcontemplate i it. 


But this univerſal and primary opinion of all men 
is ſoon deſtroyed by the ſlighteſt philoſophy, which 


teaches us, that nothing can ever be preſent to the 


mind but an image or perception, and that the ſenſes 


are only the inlets, through which theſe images 


are conveyed, without being able to produce any 
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immediate intercourſe between the mind and the ob. 
ject. The table, which we ſee, ſeems to diminiſh, as 
we remove farther from it: But the real table, which 
exiſts independent of us, ſuffers no alteration: It was, 
therefore, nothing but its image, which was preſent 
to the mind. Iheæſe are the obvious dictates of rea- 
fon; and no man, who reflects, ever doubted, that 
the exiſtences, which we conſider, when we ſay, 


this houſe and that tree, are nothing but perceptiotis 


in the mind, and fleeting copies or repreſentations 


,of other anion; which remain uniform and inde- 


pendent. 


So far, then, are we neceſſitated by ior to 


contradict or depart from the primary inſtincts of na- 
ture, and to embrace a new ſyſtem with regard to 
the evidence of our ſenſes. But pere philoſophy 
finds herſelf extremely embarraſſed, when ſhe would 
juſtify this new ſyſtem, and obviate the cavils-and 
objections of the ſceptics. She can no longer plead 
the infallible and irreſiſtible inſtinct of nature: For 
that led us to a quite different ſyſtem, which is ac- 
knowledged fallible and even erroneous. And to 


juſtify this pretended philoſophical ſyſtem, by a chain 


of clear and convincing argument, or even any ap- 
pearance of argument, exceeds the power of all hu- 
man capacity. 

By what argument can it be proved, that the 
perceptions of the mind muſt be cauſed by external 
objects, entirely different from them, though reſem- 
bling them (if that be poſſible), and could not ariſe 
either from the energy of the mind itſelf, or from the 


K ſuggeſtion of ſome inviſible and unknown ſpirit, or 
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from ſome other cauſe ſtill more unknown to us? It 
is acknowledged, that, in fact, many of theſe per- 
ceptions ariſe not from any thing external, as in 
dreams, madneſs, and other diſeaſes. And nothing 
can be more inexplicable than the manner, in which 
body Mould ſo operate upon mind, as ever to convey 
an image of 1tfelf to a ſubſtance, ſuppoſed of ſo differ- 
ent, and even contrary a nature. 

It is a queſtion of fact, whether the perceptions 
of the ſenſes be produced by external objects, reſem- 
bling them: How ſhall this queſtion be determined? 
By experience ſurely; as all other queſtions of a like 


nature. But here experience is, and mult be entire- 


ly ſilent. The mind has never any thing preſent to 
it but the perceptions, and cannot poſſibly reach any 


experience of their connexion with objects. The 


ſuppoſition of ſuch a connexion is, therefore, with- 
out any foundation in reaſoning. 

Jo have recourſe to the veracity of the e 
Being in order to prove the veracity of our ſenſes, 
is ſurely making a very unexpected circuit. If his 
veracity were at all concerned in this matter, our 
ſenſes would be entirely infallible, becauſe it is not 
poſſible that he can ever deceive. Not to mention, 
that, if the external world be once called in queſtion, 
we ſhall be at a loſs to find arguments, by which 
we may prove the exiſtence of that Being, or any of 
his attributes. 

'This 1s a topic, therefore, in which the profound- 
er and more philoſophical ſceptics will always tri- 
umph, when they endeavour to introduce an univer- 
ſal doubt into all ſubjects of human knowledge and 
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inquiry. Do you follow the inſtincts and propenfities 
of nature, may they ſay, in aſſentiug to the veracity 
_ offenſe ? But theſe lead you to believe, that the very 


perception or ſenſible image is the external object. 


Do you diſclaim this principle, in order to embrace 
a more rational opinion, that the perceptions are on- 
ty repreſentations of ſomething external? You here 
depart from your natural propenſities and more ob- 
vious ſentiments ; and yet are not able to fatisfy your 


reaſon, which can never find any convincing argu- 
ment from experience to. prove, that the perceptions 


are connected with any external objects. 
There is another fceptical topic of a like nature, 
derived from the moſt profound philoſophy ; which 
might merit our attention, were it requilite to dive ſo 
deep, m order to diſcoyer arguments and reaſonings, 
which can fo little ſerve to any ſerious purpoſe. It 
is univerſally allowed by modern inquirers, that all 
the ſenſible qualities of objects, ſuch as hard, ſoft, 


hot, cold, white, black, &c. are merely ſecondary, 


and exiſt not in the objects themſelves, but are per- 
ceptions of the mind, without any external arche- 
type or model, which they repreſent. If this be 
allowed, with regard to ſecondary qualities, it muſt 


alſo follow, with regard to the ſuppoſed primary 


qualities of extenfion and ſolidity ; nor can the lat- 
ter be any more entitled to that denomination than 


the former. The idea of extenſion is entirely acqui- 


red from the ſenſes of ſight and feeling; and if all 


the qualities, perceived by the ſenſes, be in the mind, 


not in the object, the ſame concluſion muſt reach 


the idea of extenſion, which is wholly dependent 


* 
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on the ſenſible ideas, or the ideas of ſecondary qua- 
lities, Nothing can ſave us from this concluſion, but 
the aſſerting, that the ideas of thoſe primary qualities 


are attained by Ab/traftion ; an opinion which, if we 


examine it accurately, we ſhall find to be unintelligi- 
ble, and even abſurd, An extenſion that is neither 
tangible nor viſible, cannot viſibly be conceived: 


And a tangible or viſible extenſion, which is neither 


hard nor ſoft, black nor white, is equally beyond the 


reach of human conception. Let any man try to 


conceive a triangle in general, which is neither 
Jaſceles nor Scalemim, nor has any particular length 


or proportion of ſides; and he will ſoon perceive 


the abſurdity of all the ſcholaſtic notions with regard 
to abſtraction and general ideas. 
Thus the firſt philoſophical objection to the evi. 


dence of ſenſe or to the opinion of external exiſtence, 


conſiſts in this, that ſuch an opinion, if reſted on 
natural inſtinct, is contrary to reaſon; and if reſer. 
red to reaſon, is contrary to natural inſtinet and at 
the ſame time carries no rational evidence with it, 
to convince an impartial inquirer. The ſecond ob- 
jection goes farther, and repreſents this opinion as 
contrary to reaſon: at leaſt, if it be a principle of 


reaſon, that all ſenſible qualities are in the mind, 


not in the object. Bereave matter of all its intelligh 
ble qualities, both primary and ſecondary, you in a 
manner annihilate it, and leave only a certain un- 


known, inexplicable ' ſomething, as the cauſe of qur 


perceptions; a notion. ſo imperfect, that no ſceptic 
will think it worth while to contend againſt it. 


See NOTE [NJ]. 
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PART II 


It may ſeem a very extravagant attempt of the 
ſceptics to deſtroy reuſon by argument and ratiocina- 
tion; yet is this the grand ſcope of all their inquiries 
and diſputes. They endeavour to find objections, 
both to our abſtract reaſonings, and to thoſe which 
regard matter of fact and exiſtence. 

Ihe chief objection againſt all ahr reaſonings 
is derived from the ideas of ſpace and time; ideas 
which, in common life, and to a careleſs view, are 
very clear and intelligible; but when they paſs 
through the ſcrutiny of the profound ſciences (and 
they are the chief object of theſe ſciences), afford prin- 
ciples, which ſeem full of abſurdity and contradiction. 
No prieſtly dogmas, invented on purpoſe to tame 


and ſubdue the. rebellious reaſon of mankind, ever 


ſhocked common ſenſe more than the doctrine of the 


infinite diviſibility of extenſion, with its conſequen- 


ces; as they are pompoully diſplayed by all geometri- 
cians and metaphyſiciavs, with a kind of triumph and 
exultation. A real quantity, infinitely leſs than any 


finite quantity, containing quantities infinitely leſs 


than itſelf, and ſo on in infinitum; this is an edifice fo 
bold and prodigious , that it is too weighty for any 
pretended demonſtration to ſupport, becauſe it ſhocks 
the cleareſt and moſt natural principles of human 
reaſon *, But what renders the matter more extra- 
ordinary, is, that theſe ſeemingly abſurd opinions are 


* See NOTE [O J. 
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ſupported by a chain of reaſoning, the cleareſt and 


molt natural; nor is it poſſible for us to allow the pre- 


miſes without admitting the conſequences. Nothing 
can be more convincing and ſatisfactory than all the 


concluſions concerning the properties of circles and 
triangles; and yet, when theſe are once received, how 
can we deny, that the angle of contact between a 
circle and its tangent is infinitely leſs than any recti- 
linear angle, that as you may increaſe- the diameter 


of the circle in infinitum, this angle of contact becomes 


ſtill leſs, even 7 infinitum, and that the angle of con- 
tact between other curves and their tangents may be 
infinitely leſs than thoſe between any circle and its 


| tangent, and ſo On In infinitum 9 The demonſtration 


of theſe principles ſeems as unexceptionable as that 


which proves the three angles of a triangle to be equal 


to two right ones, though the latter opinion be na- 
tural and eaſy, and the former big with contradiction 
and abſurdity. Reaſon here ſeems to be thrown into a 
kind of amazement and ſuſpenſe, which, without 
the ſuggeſtions of any ſceptic, gives her a diffidence 


of herſelf, and of the ground on which ſhe treads. 


She ſees a full light, which illuminates certain pla- 
ces; but that light borders upon the moſt profound 
darkneſs. And between theſe ſhe is ſo dazzled and 
confounded, that ſhe ſcarcely can pronounce with 
certainty and aſſurance concerning any one object. 

The abſurdity of theſe bold determinations of the 
abſtract ſciences ſeems to become, if poſſible, ſtill 


more palpable with regard to time than extenſion. 
An infinite number of real parts of time, paſſing in 


ſucceſſion, and exhauſted one aſter another, appears 


| 
| 
n 
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ſo evident a contradiction, that no man, one ſhould 
think, whoſe judgment is not corrupted, inſtead of 
being improved, by the ſciences, would ever be able 
to admit of it. | 

Yet till reaſon muſt remain reſtleſs and unquiet, 
even with regard to that ſcepticiſm, to which ſhe is 
driven by theſe ſeeming abſurdities and contradic- 
trons. How any clear, diſtinct idea can contain circum- 
ſtances contradictory to itſelf, or to any other clear, 
diſtinct idea, is abſolutely incomprehenſible; and is, 


perhaps, as abſurd as any propoſition which can be 


ſormed. So that nothing can be more ſceptical, or 
more full of doubt and heſitation, than this ſcepticiſm 
itſelf, which ariſes from ſome of the paradoxical con- 
cluſions of geometry or the ſcience of quantity *. 

The ſceptical objections to oral evidence, or to the 
reaſonings concerning matter of fact, are either popu- 
lar or philoſophical. The popular objections are de- 
rived from the natural weakneſs of human under- 


Randing; the contradictory opinions, which have 


been entertained in different ages and nations; the ya- 
riations of our judgment in ſickneſs and health, youth 

and old age, proſperity and adverſity; the perpetual 
contradiction of each particular man's opinions and 
ſentiments; with many other topics of that kind. 
It is needleſs to inſiſt farther on this head. Theſe 
objections are but weak. For as, in common life, 


we reaſon every moment concerning fact and exiſt- 


ence, and cannot poſſibly ſubſiſt, without continually 
employing this ſpecies of argument, any popular ob- 
jections, derived from thence, muſt be inſufficient 


to deſtroy that evidence. The great ſubverter of 


See NOTE LPI. _ Pyrrhoniſm, 
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Pyrrhoniſin, or the exceſſive principles of ſcepticiſm, 
is action, and employment, and the occupations of 
common life. "Theſe principles may flouriſh and 
triumph in the ſchools ; where it is, indeed, difficult, 
if not impoſſible, to refute them: But as ſoon as 
they leave the ſhade, and by the preſence of the 
real objects, which actuate our paſſions and ſenti- 
ments, are put in oppoſition to the more powerful 
principles of our nature, they vaniſh like ſmoke, 
and leave the moſt Aten ſceptic in the ſame 
condition as other mortals 

Ihe ſceptic, therefore, had better keep within his 


proper ſphere, and diſplay thoſe philoſophical objec- 


tions Which ariſe from more profound reſearches. 


Here he ſeems to have ample matter of triumph; 

while he juſtly inſiſts, that all our evidence for any 
matter of fact, which lies beyond the teſtimony of 
ſenſe or memory, is derived entirely from the relation 
of cauſe and effect; that we have no other idea of 
this relation than that of two objects which have 
been frequently conjoined together; that we have no 
argument to convince us, that objects which have. 


in our experience, been frequently conjoined, Will 
likewiſe, in other inſtances, be conjoined in the 


ſame manner; and that nothing leads us to this infer- 
ence but cuſtom, or a certain inſtinct of our nature; 
which it is indeed difficult to reſiſt, but which, like 
other inſtincts, may be fallacious and deceitful. 


While the ſceptic inſiſts upon theſe topics, he ſhowS 


his force, or rather, indeed, his own and our weak- 
neſs, and ſeems, for the time at leaſt, to deſtroy all 
alfuragce and conviction. Theſe arguments might 
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be diſplayed at greater length, if any durable good 
or benefit to ſociety could ever be expected to reſult 
from them. 

For here 1s the chief and moſt confounding objec- 
tion to exceſſive ſcepticiſm, that no durable good can 
ever reſult from it, while it remains in its full force 
and vigor. We need only aſk ſuch a ſceptic , What 
his meaning is? And what he propoſes by all theſe cu- 
rious reſearches? He is immediately at a loſs, and 
knows not what to anſwer. A Copernican or Pto- 
lemaic, who ſupports each his different ſyſtem of 

- aſtronomy, may hope to produce a conviction which 
will remain conſtant and durable with his audience. 
 AStoic or Epicurean diſplays principles which may 
not only be durable, but which have an effect on 
conduct and behaviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot 
expect that his philoſophy will have any conſtant in- 
fluence on the mind: Or if it had, that its influence 
would be beneficial to ſociety. On the contrary, he 
muſt acknowledge, if he will acknowledge any thing, 
that all human life muſt periſh , were his principles 
univerſally and ſteadily to prevail. All diſcourſe, all 
action, would immediately ceaſe, and men remain in 
a total lethargy , till the neceſſities of nature, unſatiſ- 
fied, put an end to their miſerable exiſtence. It is 
true, ſo fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. 
Nature is always too ſtrong for principle: And though 
a Pyrrhonian may throw himſelf or others into a 
momentary amazement and confuſion by his pro- 
found reaſonings; the firſt and moſt trivial event in 
life will put to flight all his doubts and ſcruples, and 
leave him the ſame, in every point of action and 


% 
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ſpeculation, with the philoſophers of every other 
ſect, or with thoſe who never concerned themſelves 
in any philoſophical reſearches. When he awakes 
from his dream, he will be the firſt to join in the 
laugh againſt himſelf , and to confeſs, that all his 
objections are mere amuſement, and can have no 
other tendency than to ſhow the whimſical condition 
of mankind, who muſt ac and reaſon and believe z 
though they are not able, by their moſt diligent 
inquiry, to ſatisfy themſelves concerning the founs= 
dation of theſe operations, or to remove the objecz 
tions which may be raiſed againſt them: 


PART 1IL 


There is, indeed, a more mitigated ſcepticiſm or 

academical philoſophy » Which may be both durable 
and uſeful, and which may, in part, be the reſult 
of this Pyrrhoniſm, or exceſſive ſcepticiſm, when its 
undiſtinguiſhed doubts are, in ſome meaſure, cor: 
rected by common ſenſe and reflection. The greater 
part of mankind are naturally apt to be affirmative 
and dogmatical in their opinions; and while they 
ſee objects only on one fide, and have no idea of 
any counterpoiſing argument, they throw themſel⸗ 
ves precipitately into the principles to which they are 
inclined: nor have they any indulgence for thoſe 
who entertain oppoſite ſentiments. To heſitate or 
balance perplexes their underſtanding, checks their 
paſſion, and ſuſpends their action. They are, there⸗ 
fore, impatient till they eſcape from a ſtate which to 
them is ſo uneaſy; and they think, that ey cart 
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never remove themſelves far enough from it, by the 
violence of their affirmations and obſtinacy of their 
belief. But could ſuch dogmatical reaſoners become 
ſenſible of the ſtrange infirmities of human underſtand- 
ing, even in its moſt perfect ſtate, and when moſt 
accurate and cautious in its bons ſuch a 


reflection would naturally infpire them with more 


modeſty and reſerve, and diminiſh their fond opi- 


nion of themſelves, and their prejudice againſt an- 


tagoniſts. The illiterate may reflect on the diſpoſi- 
tion of the learned, who, amidſt all the advantages 
of ſtudy and reflection, are commonly {till diffident 
in their determinations: And if any of the learned be 
inclined, from their natural temper, to haugbtineſs 
and obſtinacy, a ſmall tincture of Pyrrhoniſm might 
abate their pride, by ſhowing them, that the few 
advantages which they may have attained over their 
fellows are but inconſiderable, if compared with 
the univerſal perplexity and confuſion which is inhe- 


rent in human nature. In general, there is a degree 


of doubt and caution and modeſty, which, in all 
kinds of ſcrutiny and deciſion, ought for eyer to 
accompany a juſt reaſoner. 

Another ſpecies of mi/igared ſcepticiſm which may 
be of advantage to mankind, and which may be the 
natural reſult of the Pyrrhonian doubts and ſcruples, 
is the limitation of our inquiries to ſuch ſubjects as 
are beſt adapted to the narrow capacity of human 
underſtanding. The imagination of man is naturally 


ſublime, delighted with whatever is remote and ex- 


traordinary, and running, without control, into the 
moſt diſtant parts of ſpace and time. in order to avoid 
the objects which cuſtom has rendered too familiar 
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to it. A correct judgment obſerves a contrary method, 
and, avoiding all diſtant and high inquiries, confines 
itſelf to common life, and to ſuch ſubjects as fall under 
daily practice and experience; leaving the more ſub- 
lime topics to the embelliſhment of poets and ora- 
tors, or to the arts of prieſts and politicians. To bring 
us to ſo ſalutary a determination, nothing can be 


more ſerviceable than to be once thoroughly con- 


vinced of the force of the Pyrrhonian doubt, and of 
the impoſſibility, that any thing but the ſtrong power 
of natural inſtinct could free us from it. Thoſe who 
have a propenſity to philoſophy, will ſill continue 
their reſearches; becauſe they reflect, that, beſides 
the immediate pleaſure attending ſuch an occupation, 
philoſophical deciſions are nothing but the reflections 


of common life methodized and corrected. But they 


will never be tempted to go beyond common life, 


ſo long as they conſider the imperfection of thoſe 


faculties which they employ, their narrow reach, and 
their inaccurate operations. While we cannot give a 
ſatisfactory reaſon, why we believe, after a thou- 
ſand experiments, that a ſtone will fall, or fire burn; 
can we ever fitisfy ourſelves concerning any deter- 


mination which we may form, with regard to the 


origin of worlds, and the ſituation of nature, from, 
and to eternity ? 

This narrow limitation, indeed, of our inquiries , 
is, in every reſpec, ſo reaſonable, that it ſuffices to 
make the ſlighteſt examination into the natural powers 


of the human mind, and to compare them with their 


objects, in order to recommend it to us. We ſhall 
then find what are the proper ſubjects of ſcience and 
inquiry. 1 \ 
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It ſeems to me, that the only objects of the abſtract 
fciences or of demonſtration are quantity and number, 
and that all attempts to extend this more perfect ſpe. 
cies of knowledge beyond theſe bounds are mere ſo- 
phiſtry and illuſion. As the component parts of 
quantity and number are entirely fimilar, their rela- 
tions become 1ntricate and involved; and nothing can 
be more curious as wellas uſeful, than to trace, by a 
variety of mediums, their equality or inequality 
through their different appearances. Butas all other 
ideas are clearly diſtin and different from each other, 
we can never advance farther, by our utmoſt fcrutiny, | 
than to obſerve this diverſity, and, by an obvious 
reflection, pronounce one thing not to be another. 
Or if there be any difficulty in theſe deciſions, it pro- 
ceeds entirely from the undeterminate meaning of 
words which is corrected by juſter definitions. That 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to'the ſquares of the 
other two ſides, cannot be known, let the terms be 
ever ſo exactly defined, without a train of reaſoning 
and inquiry. But to convince us of this propoſition, 
that where there is no property, there can be no injuſtice, 
it is only neceſſary to define the terms, and explain 
injuſtice to be a violation of property. This propo- 
ſition is, indeed, nothing but a more imperfect defini- 
tion. It is the ſame caſe with all thoſe pretended ſyl- 
logiſtical reafonings which may be found in every 
other branch of learning , except the ſciences of 
quantity and number; and theſe may, ſafely, I think, 
be pronounced the only proper objects of knowledge 
and demonſtration. 


Alt other inquiries of men regard only matter of 
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fact and exiſtence; and theſe are evidently incapable 
of demonſtration. Whatever is may not be. No ne- 
gation of a fact can involve a contradiction. The non- 
exiſtence of any being, without exception, is as clear 
and diſtinct an idea as its exiſtence. The propoſition 
which affirms it not to be, however falſe, is no leſs 
conceivable and intelligib'e , than that which affirms 
it to be. The caſe is different with the ſciences, pro- 
perly ſo called. Every propoſition which is not true, 
is there confuſed and unintelligible. That the cube 
root of 64 is equal to the half of 10, is a falſe propo- 
ſition, and can never be diſtinctly rm But 
that Cefar , Or the angel Gabriel, or any being, never 
exiſted, may be a falſe propoſition, but ſtill is per- 
fectly conceivable, and implies no contradiction. 
The exiſtence, therefore, of any being can only be 
proved by arguments from its cauſe or its effect; and 


theſe arguments are founded entirely on experience. 


If we reaſon @ priori, any thing may appear able to 
produce any thing. The falling of a pebble may, for 
aught we know, extinguiſh the ſun; or the wiſh of 
a man control the planets in their orbits. It is only 
experience which teaches us the nature and bounds 


of cauſe and effect, and enables us to infer the exiſt- 


ence of one object from that of another *. Such is 
the foundation of moral reaſoning which forms the 


greater part of human knowledge, and is the ſource 
of all human action and behaviour. 


Moral reaſonings are either concerning particular 


or general facts. All deliberations in life regard the 
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former; as alſo all diſquiſitions in hiſtory, chronology, - 
geography, and aſtronomy. 

The ſciences which treat of general facts are poli- 
tics, natural philoſophy „phyſic, chemiſtry , &c. 
where the qualities, cauſes, and effects, of a whole 
| Tpecies of objects are inquired i into. 

Divinity or Theology , as it proves the ls 


of a Deity, and the immortality of ſouls, is compo- 


ſed partly of reaſonings concerning particular, partly 
concerning general, facts. It has a foundation in 
reaſon, ſo far as it is ſupported by experience: But 
its beſt and moſt ſolid foundation 1 is faith and divine 
revelation. 

Morals and criticifm are not fo properly ee 
of the underſtanding as of taſte and ſentiment. 
Beauty, whether moral or natural, is felt more pro- 
perly than perceived. Or if we reaſon concerning it, 
and endeavour to fix its ſtandard, we regard a new 
fact, to wit, the general taſte of mankind , or fome 
ſuch fact, which may be the object of reaſoning and 
inquiry. 

When we run over libraries „ perſuaded of theſe 
principles, what havoc muſt we make ? If we take 
in our hand any volume of divinity or ſchool-meta- 
phyſics, for inſtance ; let us aſk, Does it contain 
any abſtraft reaſoning concerning quantity or number? 
No. Does it contain any experimental reaſoning con- 
cerning matter of ſatt and exiſtence No. Commit it 
then to the flames: For it can contain nothing but 


ſophiſtry and illuſion. 
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DISSERTATION 
ON 28.2: 
PASSIONS. 
SECT. 3 


Ea Sour objects produce immediately an agree- 
able ſenſation, by the original ſtructure of our organs, 
and are thence denominated Good ; as others, from 
their immediate diſagreeable ſenſation, acquire the 
appellation of Evil. Thus moderate warmth is 
_ agreeable and good ; exceſſive heat painful and evil. 
Some objects again, by being naturally conform- 
able or contrary to paſſion, excite an agreeable or 
painful ſenſation; and are thence called Good or 
Evil. The puniſhment of an adverſary, by grati- 
tying revenge, is good; the ſickneſs of a compa- 
nion, by affecting friendſhip, is evil. 

2. All good or evil, whence- ever it ariſes, pro- 
duces various paſſions and affections, W to 
the light in which it is ſurveyed. 

When good is certain or very probable, it pro- 
duces Joy : When evil is in the ſame ſituation, 
there ariſes Grief or Sorrow. 
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When either good or evil is uncertain , it gives 
riſe to Fear or Hope, according to the degree of 
uncertainty on one fide or the other. 

Deſire ariſes from good conſidered ſimply ; and 


Averſion, from Evil. The Will exerts itſelf, when 


either the preſence of the good, or abſence of the 


evil, may be attained by any action of the mind 


or body. | 

3. None of theſe paſſions ſeem to contain any 
thing curious or remarkable, except Hope and Fear, 
which, being derived from the probability of any 
good or evil, are mixed paſſions, that merit our 
attention. = 

Probability ariſes from an oppoſition of contrary 
chances or cauſes, by which the mind is not allowed 


to fix on either fide; but is inceſſantly toſſed from one 


to another, and is determined, one moment, to con- 
ſider an object as exiſtent, and another moment as 
the contrary. The imagination or underſtanding, 
call it which you pleaſe, fluctuates between the op- 
polite views ; and though perhaps it may be oftener 
turned to one ſide than the other, it is impoſſible 
for it, by reaſon. of the oppoſition of cauſes or 


chances, to reſt on either. The pro and con of 


the queſtion alternately prevail; and the mind, 
ſurveying the objects in their oppoſite cauſes, finds 


ſuch a contrariety as deſtroys all certainty c or eſtab- 
liſhed opinion. 


Suppoſe, then, that the object. concerning which 
we are doubtful, produces either deſire or averſion, 
it is evident, that, according as the mind turns 


iitſelf to one ſide or the other „it muſt feel a 


* 
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momentary impreſſion of joy or forrow. An ob- 
Jet, whoſe exiſtence we deſire, gives ſatisfaction, 
when we think of thoſe cauſes which produce it; 
and for the fame reaſon, excites grief or uneaſineſs 
from the oppoſite conſideration. So that, as the 
underſtanding, in probable queſtions, is divided 
between the contrary points of view, the heart 
mult in the ſame manner be divided between op- 
poſite emotions. 

Now , if we conſider the human mind, we 
ſhall obſerve, that, with regard to the paſſions " 
it is not like a wind-inſtrument of muſic, which. 
in running over all the notes, immediately loſes 
the ſound when the breath ceaſes; but rather re- 
ſembles a ſtring- inſtrument , where, after each 
ſtroke, the vibrations ſtill retain ſome ſound, which 
gradually and inſenſibly decays. The imagination 


is extremely quick and agile; but the paſſions, in 
compariſon, are flow and reſtive: For which rea- 


ſon , when any object is preſented , which affords 
a variety of views to the one and emotions to the 
other; though the fancy may change its views. 
with great celerity; each ſtroke will not produce 
a clear and diſtinct note of paſſion, , but the one 
paſſion will always be mixed and confounded with 
the other. Accordingly as the probability inclines 


to good or evil, the paſſion of grief or joy pre- 


dominates in the compoſition ; and theſe paſſions 


being intermingled by means of the contrary views 
of the imagination, produce by the union the pak. 


ſions of hope or fear. 
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4. As this theory ſeems to carry its own evi- 
dence along with it, we ſhall be more conciſe in 
our proofs. 

The paſſions of fear and hope may ariſe , when 
the chances are equa! on both ſides, and no ſupert- 

ority can be diſcovered in one above the other. Nay, 
in this ſituation the paſſions are rather the ſtrongeſt, 


as the mind has then the leaſt foundation to reſt up- 


on, and is toſt with the greateſt uncertainty. Throw 
inaſuperior degree of probability to the ſide of grief, 


% 


you immediately fee that paſſion diffuſe itſelf over the 


compoſition, and tincture it into fear. Increaſe the 


probability, and by that means the grief; the fear 


prevails ſtill more and more, till at laſt it runs in- 
ſenſibly, as the joy continually diminiſhes, into pure 
grief. After you have brought it to this ſituation, 
diminiſh the grief, by a contrary operation to that 
which increaſed it, to wit, by diminiſhing the pro- 
bability on the melancholy fide; and you will fee 
the paſſion clear every moment, till it changes in- 
ſenſibly into hope; which again runs, by ſlow de- 
grees, into joy, as you increaſe that part of the com- 
poſition by the increaſe of the probability. Are 
not theſe as plain proofs, that the paſſion of fear 
and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as in optics 
It 1s a proof, that a colored ray of the ſun, paſſing 
through a priſm, is a compoſition of two others, 
when as you diminiſh or increaſe the quantity of 
either, you find it prevail proportionably, more or 
leſs, in the compoſition ? 


5. Probability is of two kinds; either when the 


object is itſelf uncertain, and to be determined by 
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chance; or when, though the object be already cer- 
tain, yet it is uncertain to our judgment, which 


finds a number of proofs or preſumptions on each 


ſide of the queſtion. Both theſe kinds of probability 
cauſe fear and hope; which muſt proceed from that 


property, in which they agree; namely, the uncer- 


tainty and fluctuation which they beſtow on the 
paſſion, by that contrariety of * which is 
common to both. 

6. It is a probable good or evil, which commonly 
cauſes hopes or fear; becauſe probability, producing 
an inconſtant and wavering ſurvey of an object, oc- 


caſions naturally a. ike mixture and uncertainty of 


paſſion. But we may obſerve, that, wherever, from 


other cauſes, this mixture can be produced; the 


paſſions of fear and hope will ariſe, even chough 
there be no probability. 

An evil, conceived as barely poſſible, ſometimes 
produces fear; eſpecially if the evil be very great. 
A man cannot think on exceſſive pain and torture 
without trembling, if he runs the leaſt riſk of 
ſuffering them. The ſmallneſs of the probability 
is compenſated by the greatneſs of the evil. 

But even impoſſible evils cauſe fear; as when we 
tremble on the brink of a precipice, though we know 


_ ourſelves to be in perfect ſecurity, and have it in our 
choice, whether we will advance a ſtep farther. The 


immediate preſence of the evil influences the imagi- 
nation, and produces a ſpecies of belief; but being 
im poſed by the reflection on our ſecuyity, that belief 
is immediately retracted, and cauſes the ſame kind of 
paſſion, as when, from a contrariety of chances, con- 
trary paſſions are produced. 
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Evils, which are certain, have ſometimes the ſame 
effect as the poſſible or impoſſible. A man in a ſtrong 
priſon , without the leaſt means of eſcape, trembles 
at the thoughts of the rack to which he is 
ſentenced. The evil is here fixed in itſelf ; but 
the mind has not courage to fix upon it; and this 
fluctuation gives riſe to a paſſion of a amilar ap- 
pearance with fear. 

7. But it is not only where good orevil is uncertain 
as to its exiſtence, but alſo as to its kind, that fear or 
hope ariſes. If any one were told that one of his ſons 
is ſuddenly killed; the paſſibn, occaſioned by this 
event, would not ſettle into grief, till he got certain 
information which of his ſons he had loſt. Though 


each ſide of the queſtion produces here the ſame paſ- 


ſion, that paſſion cannot ſettle, but receives from the 
imagination, which is unfixed, a tremulous unſteady 
motion reſembling the mixture and contention of 


. grief and joy. 


8. Thus all kinds of uncertainty have a ſtrong con- 


nexion with fear, even though they do not cauſe any 


oppoſition of paſſions by the oppoſite views which 


they preſent to us. Should 1 leave a friend in any 


malady, I ſhould feel more anxiety upon his account 
than if he were preſent; though perhaps I am not 
only incapable of giving him aſſiſtance, but likewiſe 


of judging concerning the event of his ſickneſs. 


There are a thouſand little circumſtances of his 
ſituation and condition which I deſire to know; 
and the knowledge of them would prevent that 


fluctuation and uncertainty ſo nearly allied to fear. 


Horace has remarked this phenomenon, 
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Ut aſſidens implumibus pullis avis 
Serpentum allapſus timet, _ | 
Magis relictis; non, ut adſit, auæili 
Latura plus preſenti bus. 


4 on her bridal night goes to bed fall of if 
fears and apprehenſions, though ſhe expects nothing I 
but pleaſure. "The confuſion of wiſhes and joys ; the 
newnels and greatneſs of the unknown event, ſo em- 

barraſs the mind, that it knows not in what image or 
paſſion to fix itſelf. 

9. Concerning the mixture of affections, we may 
remark, in general, that when contrary paſſions ariſe 
from objects nowiſe connected together, they take 

place alternately. Thus when a man 1s afflicted for 
the loſs of a law - ſuit, and joyful for the birth of a 
ſon, the mind, running from the agreeable to the 
calamitous object; with whatever celerity it may 
perform this motion, can ſcarcely temper the one 
affection with the ocher; and remain between them 
in a ſtate of indifference. 

It more eaſily attains that calm ftuation, when | | 
the ſame eyent is of a mixed nature, and contains | 
ſomething adverſe and ſomething proſperous 1n its i 
different circumſtances. For in that caſe, both I 
the paſſions mingling with each other by means of * | 
the relation , often become mutually deſtructive, 
and leave the mind in perfect tranquillity. 

But ſuppoſe that the object is not a compound 
of good and evil, but is conſidered as probable or 
improbable in any degree; in that caſe, the con- 

15 trary paſſions will both of them be preſent at once 
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A DISSERTATION 


in the ſoul, and inſtead of balancing and tempering 


each other, will ſubſiſt together, and by their 


union produce a third impreſſion or affection, ſuch 
as hope or fear. 

The influence of the relations of ideas ( which we 
ſhall explain more fully afterwards) is plainly ſeen 
in this affair. In contrary paſſions, if the objects be 
totally different, the paſſions are like two oppoſite li- 


quors in different bottles which have no influence, 


on each other. If the objects be immediately con- 
nected, the paſſions are like an alkali and an acid, 
which, heing mingled, deſtroy each other. If the 
relation be more imperfect, and conſiſt in the con- 


tradictory views of the ſame object, the paſſions are 


like oil and vinegar, which, however mingled, 


never perfectly unite and incorporate. 


The effect of a mixture of paſſions, when one 
of them is predominant and ſwallows up the other, 


ſhall be explained afterwards. 


SECTION II. 


1. Beſides thoſe paſſions above-mentioned which 
ariſe from a direct purſuit of good and averſion to 
evil, there are others which are of a more complica- 
ted nature, and imply more than one view or con- 
Thus Pride is a certain ſatisfaction in 


ſideration. 
ourſelves, on account of ſome accompliſhment or 


poſſeſſion Which we enjoy. Humiliiy, on the other 


hand, is a diſſatisfaction with ourſelves, on account 
of ſome defect or infirmity. 


” 


| 5 


cited. Our merit, for inſtance, raiſes pride; and 


form and ſimple; it may be a ſubject of curioſity 


ſhall begin with pride and humility. 


from one idea to another. However uncertain and 
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Lobe or Friendſhip is a complacency in another, 
on account of his accompliſhments or ſervices : 
Hatred , the contrary. 

2. In theſe two ſets of paſſion , there is an ob- 
vious diſtinction to be made between the objed of 
the paſſion and its cue. The object of pride and 
humility is ſelf: The cauſe of the paſſion is ſome 
excellence in the former caſe ; ſome fault , in the 
latter. The object of love and hatred is ſome other 
perſon: The cauſ.s, in like- manner, are either 
excellencies or faults. 

Wich regard to all theſe paſſions the . are 
what excite the emotion; the object is what the 
mind directs its view to when the emotion is ex- 


it is eſſential to pride to turn our view on ours 
ſelves with complacency and ſatisfaction. 

Now, as the cauſes of theſe paſſions are very 
numerous and various, though their object be uni- 


to conſider, what that circumſtance is, in which 
all theſe various cauſes agree: or in other words, | | 
what is the real efficient cauſe of the paſſion. We - 2 


3. In order to explain the. cauſes of theſe paſ- 
ſions, we mult reflect on certain{principles, which, 
though they have a mighty influence on every ope- 2 
ration both of the underſtanding and paſſions, are: 
not commonly much infiſted on by philoſophers. 
The firſt of theſe is the aſſociation of ideas, or that 
principle by which we make an eaſy tranſition i 
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changeable our thoughts may he, they are not en- 
tirely without rule and method in their changes. 
T hey uſually paſs with regularity, from one ob- 
ject, to what reſembles it, is contiguous to it, or 
produced by it. When one idea is preſent to the 
imagination, any other, united by theſe relations, 
naturally follows it, and enters with more facility 
by means of that introduction. 

The ſecond property, which I ſhall obſerve in 
the human mind, is a like aſſociation of impreſ- 
ſions or emotions. All reſembling impreſſions are 
connected together; and no ſooner one ariſes, than 
the reſt naturally follow. Grief and diſappoint- 
meat give rile to anger, anger to envy, envy to 
malice, and malice to grief again. In like manner, 
our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally 
throws itſelf into love, generoſity, courage, pride, 


and other reſembling affections. 


In the Hird place, it is obſervable of theſe two 
kinds of aſſociation, that they very much aſſiſt and 
forward each other, and that the tranſition is more 
eaſily made, where they both concur in the ſame ob- 
jet. Thus, a man, who, by an injury received from 
another, is very much diſcompoſed and ruffled in his 


| temper, is apt to find a hundred ſubjects of hatred, 


diſcontent, impatience, fear, and other uneaſy paſ- 
ſions ; eſpecially if he can diſcover theſe ſubjects in 
or near the perſon who was the object of his firſt 
emotion, Thoſe principles, which forward the tran- 
ſition ofideas, here concur with thoſe which operate 


ge Inquiry concerning Human Underſtanding , Sect. III. 


* 
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on the * and both, uniting in one action , 
beſtow on the mind a double impulſe. / 

OD pon this occaſion I may cite a paſſage from an 
elegant writer, who expreſſes himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner |: © As the fancy delights in every 
« thing that is great, ſtrange, or beautiſul, and 
ce js ſtill the more pleaſed the more it finds of theſe 
perfections in the ſame object, ſo it is capable of 
& receiving new ſatisfaction by the aſſiſtance of an. 
« other ſenſe. Thus, any continual found, as the 
muſic of birds, or a fall of waters, awakens 
« every moment the mind of the beholder, and 
« makes him more attentive to the ſeveral beauties 
© of the place that lie before him. Thus, if there 
ariſes a fragrancy of ſmells or perfumes, they 
heighten the pleaſure of the imagination, and 
make even the colors and verdure of the land- 
« ſcape appear more agreeable ;. for the ideas of 
both ſenſes recommend each other, and are plea- 
cc ſanter together than where they enter the mind 
ſeparately : as the different colors of a picture, 
« when they are well diſpoſed, ſet off one another, 
c and receive an additional beauty from the advan» 
cc tage of the ſituation.” In theſe phenomena we 
may remark the aſſociation both of impreſſions and 
ideas, as well as the mutual aſſiſtance theſe aſſo- 
ciations lend to each other. 

It ſeems to me, that both theſe Candi of re 
15 have place in producing Pride or Humility, 
and are the real, efficient cauſes of the paſſion. 


* Addiſon, Spectator , No. 413. | | 
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With regard to the firſt relation, that of ideas, there 
can be no queſtion. Whatever we are proud of muſt, 
in ſome manner, belong to us It is always our Know- 
ledge, our ſenſe, beauty, poſſeſſions, family, on which 
we value ourſelves. Self, which is the 0bjed of rhe 
paſſion , muſt ſtill be related to that quality or cir- 
cumſtance which cauſes the paſſion. There muſt be 
a connexion between them; an eaſy tranſition ef the 
imagination; or a facility of the conception in paſ- 
fing from one to the other. Where this connexion 
is wanting, no object can either excite pride or hu- 
mility; and the more you weaken the connexion, 
the more you weaken the paſſion. | 

5. The only ſubject of inquiry is, whether there be 
a like relation of impreſſions or ſentiments wherever 
pride or humility is felt; whether the circumſtance, 
which cauſes the paſſion , previouſly excites a ſenti- 
ment ſimilar to the paſſion ; and whether there be an 
eaſy transfuſion of the one into the other. js | 

The feeling or ſentiment of pride is agreeable ;- of 
humility, painful. An agreeable ſenſation is, there- 
fore, related to the former; a painful, to the latter. 
And if we find, after examination, that every object 
which produces pride, produces allo a ſeparate plea- 
ſure; and every object which cauſes humility, excites 
1a like manner a ſeparate uneafineſs; we mult allow 
1n that caſe, that the preſeat theory 1s fully proved 
and aſcertained. The double relation of ideas and 
ſentiments will be acknowledged inconteſtable. 

6. To begin with perſonal merit and demerit, the 
moiſt obvious cauſes of theſe paſſions; it would be 
_ entirely foreign to our preſent purpole to examine the 
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foundation of moral diſtinctions. It is ſufficient to 
obſerve , that the foregoing theory. concerning the 
origin of the paſſions may be defended on any hypo- 
theſis. The moit probable ſyſtem , which has been 
advanced to explain the difference between vice and 
virtue, is, that either from a primary conſtitution of 
nature, or from a ſenſe of public or private intereſt, 
certain characters, upon the very view and contem- 
plation, produce uneafineſs; and others, in like man- 
ner, excite pleaſure. The uneaſineſs and ſatisfaction, 
produced in the ſpectator , are eſſential to vice and 
virtue. To approve of a character, is to feel delight 
upon its appearance. To diſapprove of it, is te be 
fenſible of an uneaſineſs. The pain and pleaſure, 
therefore, being, in a manner, the primary ſource 
of blame or praiſe, muſt alſo be the cauſes of all their 
effects; and confequently, the cauſes of pride and 
bumiliey, which are the unavoidable, attendants of 
that diſtinction. 

But ſuppoſing this theory of morals ſhould not be- 
received; it is ſtill evident that pain and pleaſure, if 
not the ſources of moral diſtinctions, are at leaſt in- 
feparable from them. A generous and noble charac» 
ter affords a ſatisfaction even in the ſurvey; and when 
preſented to us, though only in a poem or fable, never 
fails to charm and delight us. On the other hand, 
cruelty and treachery diſpleafe from their very 
nature; nor is it poſſible ever to reconcile us to theſe 
qualities, either in ourſelves or others. Virtue, there- 
fore, produces always a pleafure diſtin& from the 
pride or ſelf-fatisfaction which attends it: Vice, an 
uneaſineſs ſeparate from the humility or remorſe. 
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But a high or low conceit of ourſelves ariſes 
not from thoſe qualities alone of the mind, which, 
according to common ſyſtems of ethics, have been 
defined parts of moral duty; but from any other 
which have a connexion with pleaſure or uneaſi— 
neſs. Nothing flatters our vanity more than the 
talent of pleaſing by our wit, good-humor, or any 
other accompliſhment; and nothing gives us a more 
ſenſible mortification, than a diſappointment in any 


attempt of that kind. No one has ever been able 
to tell preciſely , what wit is, and to ſhow why 


ſuch a ſyſtem of thought moſt be received under 
that denomination, and ſuch another rejected. It 
is by taſte alone we can decide concerning it; nor 
are we poſſeſſed of any other ſtandard, by which 
we can form a judgment of this nature. Now what 
is this taſte, from which true and falſe wit in a 
manner receive their being, and without which no 
thought can have a title to either of theſe denomina- 
tions? It is plainly nothing but a ſenſation of pleaſure 
from true wit, and of diſgult from falſe, without our 
being able to tell the reaſons of that ſatisfaction or 
uneaſineſs. The power of exciting theſe oppoſite 
ſenſations is, therefore, the very eſſence of true or 
falſe wit; and copſequently the canſe of that vanity 
or mortification which ariſes from one or the other. 

7. Beauty of all kinds gives us a peculiar delight 
and ſatisfattion ; as deformity produces pain, upon 
whatever ſubject it may be placed, and whether ſur- 
veyed in an animate or inanimate object. If the 
beauty or deformity belong to our own face, ſhape, 
or perſon, this pleaſure or uneaſineſs is converted into 


— 
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pride or humility; as having in this caſe all the cir- 
cumltances requiſite to produce a perfect tranſition, 
according to the preſent theory. 

It would ſeem, that the very eſſence of beauty con- 
fiſts in its power of producing pleaſure. All its effects, 
therefore, mult proceed from this cucumſtance; and 
if beauty is ſo univerſally the ſubject of vanity, it is 
only from its being the cauſe of pleaſure. 

Concerning all other bodily accompliſhments, we 
may obſerve in general, that whatever in ourſelves 
is either uſeful, beautiſul, or ſurpriſing, is an object 
of pride; and the contrary of humility. Theſe qua- 
lives agree in producing a ne pleaſure; and 
agree in nothing elſe. YR 

We are vain of the ſurpriſing adventures which we 
have met with, the eſcapes which we have made, the 
dangers to which we have been expoſed ; as well as | li 
of our ſurpriſing feats of vigor and activity. Hence 
the origin of vulgar lying; where men, without any 
intereſt, and merely out of vanity, heap upa number 
of extraordinary events, which are either the fictions 
of their brain, or, if true, have no connexion with | | 
themſelves. Ther fruitful invention ſupplies them | 
with a variety of adventures; and where that talent il 
18 wanting , they appropriate ſuch as belong to 
others, in order to gratify their vanity: For be- 

| tween that paſſion, and the ſentiment of pleaſure, 
there 1s always a cloſe connexion. 
s. But though pride and bumility have the qualities 
i of our mind and body, that is, of ſelf, for their na- 
3 tural and more immediate cauſes; we find by experi- 
ence, that many other objects produce theſe affections, 
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We found vanity upon houſes, gardens, equipage, 
and other external objects; as well as upon perſonal 
merit and accom pliſhments. 1 his happens when ex- 
ternal objects acquire any particular relation to our- 
felves, and are aſſociated or connected with us. A 
beautiful fiſh in the ocean, a well- proportioned 
animal in a foreſt, and, indeed, any thing which 
neither belongs nor is related to us, has no manner of 
influence on our vanity; whatever extraordinary 
qualities it may be endowed with, and whatever, 
degree of ſurpriſe and admiration it may naturally 
occaſion. It muſt be ſome way aſſociated with us, in 
order to touch our pride. Its idea muſt hang, in a 
manner, upon that of ourſelves; and the tranſition 
from one to the other muſt be eaſy and natural. 
Men are vain of the beauty either of heir country, 

or their county, or even of their pariſh. Here the 
idea of beauty plainly produces a pleaſure: This plea- 
ſure is related to pride. The object or cauſe of this 
pleaſure is, by the ſuppoſition, related to felf, the ob- 
ject of pride. By this double relation of fentiments 
and ideas, a tranſition is made from one to tne other. 

Men are alſo vain of the happy temperature of the 
climate in which they are born; of the fertility of 
their native ſoil; of the goodneſs ofthe wines, fruits, 
or victuals, produced by it: of the ſoftneſs or force 
of their language, with other particulars of that kind. 
Theſe objects have plainly a reference to the pleaſures. 
of ſenſe, and are originally conſidered as agreeable to 
the feeling, taſte or hearing. How could they become 
cauſes of pride, except by means ol that tranſition 
above explained ? 


% 
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There are ſome who diſcovera vanity ofan oppoſite 
kind, and affect to depreciate their own country, in 
compariſon of thoſe to which they have travelled. 
Theſe perſons find, when they are at home, and ſur- 
rounded with their countrymen, that the ſtrong rela- 
tion between them and their own nation is ſhared with 
ſo many, that it is in a manner loſt to them; "whereas, 
that diſtant relation to a foreign country which is 1 
formed by their having ſeen it, and lived in it, is | 
augmented by their conſidering how few have done | 
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the ſame. For this reaſon, they always admire | | 
the beauty, utility, and rarity of what they met | 
with abroad, above what they find at home. l 

Since we can be vain of a country, climate or ag 
inanimate object, which bears a relation to us; it is ; | 
no wonder we ſhould be vain of the qualities of thoſe | 
who are connected with us by blood or friendſhip. I 


Accordingly we find, that any qualities which, when 
belonging to ourſelves, produce pride, produce alſo 
in a leſs degree, the ſame affection, when diſcovered 
in perſons related to us. The beauty, addreſs, merit, 
credit, and honors of their kindred, are carefully 
diſplayed by the proud, and are confiderable ſources 
of their vanity. 
As we are proud of riches in ourſelves, we deſire, 
in order to gratify our vanity, that every one who 
has any connexion with us, ſhould likewiſe be poſ- 
| ſeſſed of them, and are aſhamed of ſuch as are mean 
1 or poor among our friends and relations. Our fore- 
KF fathers being regarded as our neareſt relations; 
L every one naturally affects to be of a good family, 
2 and to be deſcended from a long ſucceſſion of 4 
* rich and honorable anceſtors. _ 
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Thoſe who boaſt of the antiquity of their families, 


are glad when they can join this circumſtance, that 


their anceſtors, for many generations, have been un- 
interrupted proprietors of the ſame portion of land, 
and that their family has never changed its poſſeſſions, 
or been tranſplanted into any other county or pro- 
vince. It is an additional ſubject of vanity, when they 
can boaſt, that theſe poſſeſſions have been tranſmitted 
through a deſcent, compoſed entirely of males, and 
that the honors and fortune have never paſſed through 
any female. Let us endeavour to explain theſe phe- 
nomena from the foregoing theory. | © 
When any one valves himſelf on the antiquity of 
bis family , the ſubjects of his vanity are not merely 
the extent of time and number of anceſtors (for i in 
that reſpect all mankind are alike); but theſe circum- 


ſtances, joined to the riches and credit of his anceſtors, 


which are ſuppoſed to reflect a luſtre on himſelf, up- 
on account of his connexion with them, Since there- 
fore the paſſion depends on the connexion, whatever 
ſtrengthens. the connexion mult alſo increaſe the 
paſſion; and whatever weakens the connexion mult 
diminiſh the paſſion. But it is evident, that the ſameneſs 
of the poſſeſſions muſt ſtrengthen the relation of ideas, 
ariſing from blood and kindred, and convey the fancy 
with greater facility from one generation to another ; 


from the remoteſt anceſtors to their poſterity, who 


are both their heirs and their deſcendants. By this 

facility, the ſentiment is tranſmitted more entire, 

and excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. 
The caſe is the ſame with the tranſmiſſion of the 
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without their paſſing through any female. It is an 


obvious quality of human nature, that the imagina- 


tion naturally turns to whatever 1s important and con- 
fiderable ; and where two objects are preſented , a 
ſmall and a great, it uſually leaves the former, and 
dwells entirely on the latter. This is the reaſon, 
why children commonly bear their father's name, 
and are eſteemed to be of a nobler or meaner birth, 


according to /us family. And though the mother 


ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſuperior qualities to the father, 
as often happens, the general rule prevails, notwith- 
ſtanding the exception, according to the doctrine 


which ſhall be explained afterwards. Nay, even, 


when a ſuperiority of any kind is ſo great, or when 
any other reaſons have ſuch an effect, as to make the 
children rather repreſent the mother's family than 
the father's, the general rule ſtill retains an efficacy, 
ſulficient to weaken the relation, and make a kind of 
breach in the line of anceſtors. The imagination 
runs not along them with the ſame facility, nor 
is able to transfer the honor and credit of the 
_ anceſtors to their poſterity of the ſame name and fa- 
mily ſo readily, as when the tranſition is conformable 


to the general rule, and paſſes through the male line, 


from father to ſon, or from brother to brother. 
9. But property, as it gives us the fulleſt power and 
authority over any object, is the relation which has 
the greateſt influence on theſe paſſions ' 
Every thing belonging to a vain man, is the beſt 
that is any where to be found. His houſes, equipage, 
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furniture, clothes, horſes, hounds, excel all others 


in his conceit; and it is eaſy to obſerve, that, from 


the leaſt advantage in any of theſe, he draws a new 
ſubject of pride and vanity. His wine, if you will 
believe him, has a finer flavor than any other; his 
cookery ts more exquiſite; his table more orderly; 
his ſervants more expert; the air, in which he lives, 
more healthful; the ſoil, which he cultivates, more 
fertile; his fruits ripen earlier, and to greater per- 
fection: Such a thing is remarkable for its novelty ; 
fuch another for its antiquity. I his is the wokman- 
ſhip of a famous arciſt ; that belonged once to ſuch a 
prince or great man. All objects, in a word, which 
are uſeful, beautiful, or furpriſing, or are related to 


ſuch, may, by means of property, give riſe to this 


paſſion. 'Theſe all agree in giving pleaſure. This 
alone is common to them; and therefore muſt be the 
quality, that produces the paſſion, which is their 
common effect. As every new inſtance is a new ar- 
gument, and as the inſtances are here without num- 
ber; it would ſeem, that this theory is ſufficiently 
confirmed by experience. : ; 

Riches imply the power of acquiring whatever 
is agreeable; and as they comprehend many parti- 
cular objects of vanity, neceſſarily become one of 
the chief cauſes of that paſhhon. 

10. Our opinions of all kinds are ſtrongly affected 
by ſociety and ſympathy, and it is almoſt impoſſible 
for us to ſupport any principle or ſentiment, againſt 
the univerſal conſent of every one, with whom we 
bave any friendſhip or correſpondence. But of all 


dur opinions, thoſe which we form in our own favor; 
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however lofty or preſuming; are, at bottom, the 
fraileſt, and the moſt eaſily ſhaken by the contra- 


diction and oppoſition of others. Our great concern, 


in this cale, makes us ſoon alarmed, and keeps our 
paſſions upon the watch: Our conſciouſneſs of parti- 
ality ſtill makes us dread a miſtake : And the very 
difficulty of judging concerning an object, which is 


ne ver ſet at a due diſtance from us, nor is ſeen in a pro- 


per point of view, makes us hearken anxiouſly to the 


opinions of others, who are better qualified to form 


juſt opinions concerning us. Hence that ſtrong love 
of fame, with which all mankind are poſſeſſed. It 
is in order to fix and confirm their favorable opinion 
of themſelves, not from any original paſſion, that 
they ſeck the applauſes of others. And when a 
man delires to be praiſed, it is for the fame reaſon, 
that a beauty 1s pleaſed with ſurveying herſelf in 
a favorable looking: glaſs, and ſeeing the reflection 
of her own charms. 

Though it be difficult, in all points of ſpeculation, 
to diſtioguiſh a cauſe, which 1ncreaſes an effect, 
from one, which ſolely produces it; yet in the 
preſent caſe the phenomena ſeem pretty ſtrong 
and ſatisfactory in confirmation of che foregoing 
principle. 

We receive a much ber ſatisfaction from the 


approbation of thoſe whom we ourſelves eſteem 


and approve of, than of thoſe whom we contemn 
and deſpiſe, 


When eſteem is obtained after a long and i intimate 


acquaintance, it gratifies our vs in a peculiar 
manner. 
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The ſuffrage of thoſe, who are ſhy and backward 


in giving praiſe, is attended with an additional 


reliſh and Enjoyment, if we can obtain it in our 
favor. 

Where a great man is delicate in his choice of fa- 
vorites, every one courts with greater earneſtneſs 
his countenance and protection. 

Praiſe never gives us much pleaſure, unleſs it 
concur with our own opinion, and extol us for 
thoſe qualities in which we chiefly excel. 

Theſe phenomena ſeem to prove, that the favor- 
able ſuffrages of the world are regarded only as au- 
thorities, or as conſirmations of our own opinion. 
And if the opmions of others have more influence in 
this ſubject than in any other, it is eaſily accounted 
for ſrom the nature of the ſubject. | 

11. T hus few objects, however related to us, and 
whatever pleaſure they produce, are able to excite a 
great degree of pride or ſeli- ſatisfaction; unleſs they 
be alſo obvious to others, and engage the approbation 
of the ſpectators. What diſpoſition of mind ſo de- 
ſirable as the peaceful, reſigned, contented ; which 
readily ſubmits to all the diſpenſations of providence, 
and preſerves a conſtant ſerenity amidſt the greateſt 
misfortunes and diſappointments ? Yet this diſpoſi- 
tion, though acknowledged to be a virtue or excel- 
lence, is ſeldom the foundation of great yanity or ſelf. 
applauſe; having no brilliancy or exterior luſtre, and 
rather cheering the heart, than animating the beha- 
viour and converſation. The caſe is the ſame with 
many other qualities of the mind, body, or fortune; 


and this circumſtance, as well as the double relations 


| 
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above mentioned, muſt be admitted to be of conſe-: 


quence in the production of theſe paſſions. 


A ſecond circumſtance, which is of conſequence 
in this affair, is the conſtancy and durableneſs of the 


object. What is very caſual and inconſtant, beyond 


the common courſe of human affairs, gives little joy, 


and leſs pride. We are not much ſatisfied with the 


thing itſelf; and are {till Jeſs apt to feel any new 


degree of ſelf- ſatisfaction upon its account. We 
foreſee and anticipate its change; which makes us 
little ſauisfied with the thing itſelf: We compare it to 


ourſelves, whoſe exiſtence is more durable; by 


which means its inconſtancy appears {til greater, 


It ſeems ridiculous to make ourſelves the object 
of a paſſion, on account of a quality or poſſeſſion, 


which is of fo much ſhorter duration, and attends 
us during fo ſmall a part of our exiſtence. 

A third circumſtance, not to be neglected, is, 
that the object, in order to produce pride or ſelf. 
value, muſt be peculiar to us, or at leaſt common 
to us with a few others, The advantages of ſun- 
ſhine, good weather, a happy climate, &c. diſtinguiſh 


us not from any of our companions, and give us no 


preference or ſuperiority. The compariſon, which 
we are every moment apt to make, preſents no 
inference to our advantage; and we ſtill remain, 


notwithſtanding theſe enjoyments, on a level _ 


all our friends and acquaintance. | 

As health and ſickneſs vary inceſſantly to all men, 
and there is no one, who is ſolely or certainly fixed 
in either; theſe accidental bleſſings and calamities 
are in a manner ſeparated from us, and are not 
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conſidered as a foundation for vanity or humiliation. 
But wherever a malady of any kind 1s ſo rooted in 
our conſtitution, that we no longer entertain any hope 
of recovery, from that moment it damps our ſelf. con- 
ceit, as is evident in old men, whom nothing mortifies 
more than the conſideration of their age and infir- 


mities.. They endeavour, as long as poſſible, to con- 


ceal their blindneſs and deafneſs, their rheums and 
gouts; nor do they ever avow them without reJue- 
tance and uneaſineſs. And though young men are 
not aſhamedlof every head - ache or cold which they 
falkinto; yet no topic is more proper to mortify hu- 
man pride, and make us entertain a mean opinion of 


our nature, than this, that we are every moment of 


our lives ſubject to ſuch infirmities. This proves, 


that bodily pain and ſickneſs are in themſelves 


proper cauſes of humility 5 though the cuſtom of 
eſtimating every thing, by compariſon, more than 
by its intrinſic worth and value, makes us oyerlook 


thoſe calamities, which we find incident to every 


one, and cauſes us to form an idea of our merit 
and character, independent of them. 

We are aſhamed of ſuch maladies as affect others, 
and are either dangerous or diſagreeable to them. 
Of the epilepſy; becauſe it gives a horror to every 
one preſent : Of the itch; becauſe it is infectious : 


Of the king's evil; becauſe it often goes to poſterity. | 


Men always conſider the ſentiments of others in 
their judgment of themſelves. 

A A fourth circumſtance, 'which has an influence on 
theſe paſſions, is general rules; by which we form a 


notion of different ranks of men, ſuitable to the 
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power orriches of which they are poſſeſſed; and this 
notion 1s not changed by any peculiarities of the 
health or temper ofthe perfons, which may deprive 
them of all enjoyment in their poſſeſſions. Cuſtom 
readily carries us beyond the juſt bounds 1 1n our pal- 
ſions as well as in our reaſonings. 

lt may not be amiſs to obſerve on this oats that 
the influence of general rules and maxims on the paſ- 
ſions very much contributes to facilitate the effects of 
all the principles or internal mechaniſm which we 
here explain, For it ſeems evident, that if a perſon 
full grown, and of the ſame nature with ourſelves, 
were on a ſudden tranſported into our world, he 
would be much embarraſſed with every object, and 
would not readily determine what degree of love or 
hatred, of pride or humility. or of any other paſſien 
ſhould be excited by it. The paſſions are often varied 
by very inconſiderable principles; and theſe do not 
always play with perfect regularity, eſpecially on the 
firſt trial. But as cuſtom or practice has brought to 
light all theſe principles, and has ſettled the juſt va- 
lue of every thing; this muſt certainly contribute to 
the eaſy production of the paſſions, and guide us, by 
means of general eſtabliſhed rules, in the proportions 
which we ought to obſerve in preferring one object 
to another. This remark may, perhaps, ſerve to ob- 
viate difficulties that may ariſe concerning ſome 
cauſes which we here aſcribe to particular paſſions, 
and which may be eſteemed too refined to operate ſo 
uniyerſally and certainly as they are found to do. 
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SECT. I1L 


1. In running over all the cauſes which produce 
the paſſion of pride or that of humility, it would rea- 
dily occur, that the ſame circumſtance, if transferred. 
from ourſelves to another perſon, would render him 
the object of love or hatred, eſteem or contempt. The 


virtue, genius, beauty, family, riches, and authority 


of others, beget favorable ſentiments in their behalf; 
and their vice, folly, deformity, poverty, and mean- 
neſs, excite the contrary ſentiments. The double re- 
lation of impreſſions and ideas ſtill operates on theſe 


paſſions of love and hatred; as on the former of pride 
and humility. Whatever gives a ſeparate pleaſure or 


pain, and is related to an other perſon or connected 
with him, makes him the object of our affection or 
diſguſt. 

Hence too injury or contempt towards us is one of 
the greateſt ſources of our hatred; ſervices or eſteem, 
of our friendſhip. 

2. Sometimes a relation to ourſelves excites ac. | 
tion towards any perſon. But there is always here 
implied a relation of ſentiments, without which the 
other relation would have no influence *. 

A perſon who is related to us, or connected with 
us, by blood, by ſimilitude of fortune, of adventures, 
profeſſion, or country, ſoon becomes an agreeable 


The affection of parents to children ſeems fl unded on an 
original inſtinct. The affectiou towards other relations de. 
* pends on the prineiples here explained, 
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companion to us; becauſe we enter eaſily and fami- 
liarly into bis ſentiments and conceptions: Nothingis 
ſtrange or new to us: Our imagination, paſſingfrom 
ſelf, which is ever intimately : preſent to us, runs 
ſmoothly along the relation or connexion, and concei- 
ves with a full ſympathy the perſon who is nearly re- 
lated to ſelf. He reuders himſelf immediately accepta- 
$ ble, and is at once on an eaſy footing with us: No diſt- 
. ance, no reſerve has place, where the perſon intros 
_ duced is ſuppoſed ſo cloſely connected with us. 
S | Relation has here the ſame influence as cuſtom or 
® acquaintance in exciting affection ; and from like 
cauſes. The eaſe and ſatisfaction, which, in both 
| caſes, attend our intercourſe or commerce, is the 
ſource of the friendſhip. 
| 3. The paſſions of love and hatred are always fol- 
= lowed by, or rather conjoined with, benevolence and 
anger. It is this conjunction which chiefly diſtin- 
| guiſhes theſe affections from pride and humility. For 
K pride and humility are pure emotions in the ſoul un- 
attended with any deſire, and not immediately exci- 
ting us to action. But love and batredare not com- 
plete within themſelves, nor teſt in that emotion 
which they produce; but carry the mind to ſomething 
farther. Love is always followed by a deſire of hap- 
pineſs to the perſon beloved, and an averſion to his 
miſery: As hatred produces a deſire of the miſery , 
and an averſion to the happineſs of the perſon hated. 
Theſe oppoſite deſires ſeem to be originally and pri- 
marily conjoined with the paſſions of love and hatred. 


It is a conſtitution of nature of which e can give no | 
farther explication. 
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4. Compaſſion frequently ariſes where there is no 
preceding eſteem or friendſhip; and compaſſion is an 
uneaſineſs in the ſufferings of another. It ſcems to 
ſpring from the intimate and ſtrong conception of his 
ſufferings; and our imagination proceeds by degrees 
from the lively idea to the real N82 of another's 
miſery. 4.53 94 \ 

Malice and envy alſo ariſe in the hv? without any 
preceding hatred or injury ; though their tendency is 
exactly the ſame with that of anger and ill-will, The 
compariſon of ourſelves with others ſeems to be the 
ſource of envy and malice. The more unhappy - 
another is, the more happy do we ourſelves appear 
in our own conception. 

5. The ſimilar tendency of Sa I on to that of 
benevolence, and of envy to anger, forms a very cloſe 
relation between theſe two ſets of paſt ons; though of 
a different kind from that which was inſiſted on above. 
It is not a reſemblance of feeling or ſentiment, but a 
reſemblance of tendency or direction. Its effect, 
however, is the ſame in producing an aſſociation of 
paſſions. Compaſſion is ſeldom or never felt without 
ſome mixture of tenderneſs or friendſhip ; and envy 
is naturally accompanied with anger or ill-will. ' To 
deſire the happineſs of another, from whatever mo- 
tive, is a good preparative to affection; and to delight 
in another's miſery, almoſt unavoidably Ava aver- 
ſion towards him. 

Even where intereſt is the ſource of our concern, 
it is commonly attended with the ſame conſequences. 

A partner is a natural object of friendſhip; a rival of 
| _ enmity. 
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6. Poverty, meanneſs. diſappointment, produce 
contempt and diſlike: But when theſe misfortunes 
are very great, or are repreſented to us in very ſtrong 
colors, they excite compallion, and tenderneſs, and 
friendſhip. How is this contradiction to be accounted 
for ? The poverty and meanneſs of another, in their 
common appearance, gives us uneaſineſs, by a ſpecies 
of imperfect ſympathy; and this uneaſineſs produces 
averſion or diſlike, from the reſemblance ofſentiment. 
But when we enter more intimately into another's 
concerns, and wiſh for his bappineſs, as well as feel 
his miſery, friendſhip or good- will ariſes. from the 
ſimilar tendency of the inclinations. 


A bankrupt, at firſt, while the idea of his misfor- 


tunes is freſh and recent, and while the compariſon 


of his preſent. unhappy ſituation with his former pro- 
ſperity operates ſtrongly upon us, meets with com- 
paſſion and friendſhip. After theſe ideas are weakened 
or obliterated by time, he is in danger of compaſſion 
and contempt. 

7. In reſpect, there is a mixture of humility, with 
the eſteem or affection: In contempt, a mixture of 
pride. 

The amorous paſſion is uſually compounded of 
complacency in beauty, a bodily, appetite, and friend- 
ſhip or affection. The cloſe relation of theſe ſenti- 
ments is very obvious, as well as their origin from 
each other, by means of that relation. Were there 
no other phenomenon to reconcile us to the preſent 
theory, this alone, methinks, were ſufficient, 
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but not from the latter paſſions to the former, though 
all the relations be the ſame. We love not thoſe who 
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CRC. IV. 


1. The preſent theory of the paſſions depends en- 
tirely on the double relations of ſentiments and ideas, 
and the mutual aſſiſtance which theſe relations lend 
to each other. It may not, therefore, be improper 


to illuſtrate theſe principles by ſome farther inſtances. 


2. The virtues, talents, accompliſhments, and poſ- 
ſeſſions of others, make us love and eſteem them: 
becauſe theſe objects excite a pleaſing ſenſation 
which is related to love; and as they have alſo a 
relation or connexion with the perſon, this union of 
ideas forwards the union of ſentiments, according to 
the foregoing reaſoning. | 

But ſuppoſe that the perſon whom we love is alſo 
related to us by blood, country, or friendſhip ; it is 
evident, that a ſpecies of pride muſt alſo be excited 
by his accompliſhments and poſſeſſions; there being 
the ſame double relation which we have all along in- 
ſiſted on. The perſon is related to us, or there is an 
eaſy tranſition of thought from him to us; and the 
ſentiments, excited by his advantages and virtues, are 
agreeable, and conſequently related to pride. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that people are naturally vain of 
the good qualities or high fortune of their friends 
and countrymen. 

3. But it is obſervable, that if we reverſe the order 
of the paſſions, the ſame effect does not follow. We 
pals eaſily from love and affection to pride and vanity ; 
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are related to us, on account of our own merit; though 
they are naturally vain on account of our merit. 
What is the reaſon of this difference? The tranſition 
of the imagination to ourſelves, from objects related 
to us, is always eaſy; both on account of the relation, 
which facilitates the tranſition, and becauſe we there 
paſs from remoter objects to thoſe which are contigu- 
ous. But in paſſing from ourſelves to objects related 
to us; though the former principle forwards the tran- 
ſition of thought, yet the latter oppoſes it; and con- 
ſequently there is not the ſame eaſy transfuſion of 


paſſions from pride to love, as from love to pride. 


4. The virtues, ſervices, and fortune of one man 
inſpire us readily with eſteem and affection for 
another related to him. The ſon of our ſriend is na- 


turally eatitled to our friendſhip: The kindred of a 


very great man value themſelves, and are valued by 
others on account of that relation. The force of the 
doublerelation is here fully diſplayed. 

5. The following are inſtances of another viel 
where the operation of theſe principles may (till be 
diſcovered. Envy ariſes from a ſuperiority in others; 
but it is obſervable, that it is not the great diſpro- 
portion between us which excites that paſſion, but 
on the contrary, our proximity. A great diſpropor- 
tion cuts off the relation of the ideas, and either keeps 
us from comparing ourſelves with what is more re- 
mote from us, or diminiſhes the effects of the com- 
pariſon. 

A poet is not apt to envy a philoſopher, or a poet 
of a different kind, of a different nation, or of a dif- 
ferent age. All theſe differences, if they do not 
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prevent, at leaſt weaken, the ns conſe. 
quently the paſſion 

This too is the reaſon why all objects appear great 
or little merely by a compariſon with thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies. A mountain neither magnifies nor di- 
miniſhes a horſe in our eyes: But when a Flemiſh 


and a Welſh horſe are ſeen together, the one appears 


greater and the other leſs, than when viewed apart. 

From the ſame principle we may account for that 
remark of hiſtorians, that any party, ina civil war, 
or even factious diviſions, always chuſe to call in a 
foreign enemy at any hazard, rather than ſubmit to 
their fellow citizens, Guicciardin applies this re- 
mark to the wars in Italy; where the relations be- 
tween the different ſtates are, properly ſpeaking, 
nothing but of name, language, and contiguity. Yet 
even theſe relations, when joined with ſuperiority, 
by making the compariſon more natural, make it 


likewiſe more grievous , and cauſe men to ſearch for 


ſome other ſuperiority which may be attended with 
no relation; and, by that means, may have a leſs 
ſenſible eee on the imagination. When we 
cannot break the aſſociation. we feel a ſtronger deſire 
to remove the ſuperiority. This ſeems to be the rea- 
ſon why travellers, though commonly laviſh of their 
praiſe to the Chinkle and Perſians, take care to 


_ depreciate thoſe neighbouring vations which may 
Rand upon a footing of rivalſhip with their native 


country. 

6. | he fine arts afford us parallel inſtances. Should 
an author compoſe a treatiſe , of which one part was 
ſerious and profound, another light and humorous; 
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every one would condemn fo ſtrange a mixture, 
and would blame him for the neglect of all rules 
of art and criticiſm. Yet we accuſe not Prior 
for joining his Alma and Solomon in the ſame vo- 
lume; though that amiable poet has perfectly ſuc- 
cceded in the gaiety of the one, as well as in the 
melancholy of the other. Even ſuppoſe the reader 
ſhould peruſe theſe two compoſitions without any 
interval, he would feel little or no difficulty in 
the change of the paſſions. Why? but becauſe 
he conſiders theſe performances as entirely different; 
and by that break in the ideas, breaks the progreſs 
of the affections, and hinders che one from influen- 
cing or contradicting the other. 

A heroic and burleſque deſign, united in one 
picture, would be monſtrous, though we place two 
pictures of ſo oppoſite a character in the ſame cham- 
ber, and even cloſe together, without any ſcruple. 

7. It needs be no matter of wonder, that the eaſy 
tranſition of the imagination ſhould have ſuch an in- 
fluence on all the paſſtons. It is this very circum- 
ſtance which forms all the relations and connexions 
amongſt objects. We know no real connexion be- 
tween one thing and another: We only know, that 
the idea of one thing is aſſociated with that of 
another, and that the imagination makes an eaſy 
tranſition between them. And as the eaſy tranſi- 
tion of ideas, and that of ſentiments , mutually aſſiſt 
each other; we might before-hand expect, that this 
principle muſt have a mighty influence on all our 
internal movements and affections: And experience 
ſufficiently confirms the theory. 
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For, not to repeat all the foregoing inſtances, ſup- 
poſe that I were travelling with a companion through 
a country to which we are both utter ſtrangers ; it is 


evident, that, if the proſpects be beautiful, the roads 


agreeable, and the fields finely cultivated ; this may 
ſerve to put me in good, humor, both with myſelf 
and fellow-traveller. But as the country has no con- 


nexion with myſelf or friend, it can never be the 


immediate cauſe either of ſelf-value or of regard to 
him: And therefore, if I found not the paſſion on 
ſome other obje& which bears to one of us a cloſer 


relation, my emotions are rather to be conſidered as 


the overflowings ofan elevated or humane diſpoſition 


than as an eſtabliſhed paſſion. But ſuppoſing the 


agreeable proſpect beſore us to be ſurveyed either 
from his country -ſeat or from mine ; this new con- 


nexion of ideas gives anew direction to the ſentiment 
of pleaſure derived from the proſpect, and raiſes the 
emotion of regard or vanity, according to the nature 


of the connexion. There is not here, methinks, 
much room for doubt or difficulty. 
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1. It ſeems evident, that reaſon, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 


as meaning the judgment of truth and falſhood, 


can never, of itſelf, be any motive to the will, and 
can have no influence but ſo far as it touches ſome 
paſſion or affection. Abſtradt relations of ideas are 
the object of curioſity, not of volition : And matters 
of fat, where they are neither good nor evil, where 
they neither excite deſire nor averſion, are totally 
indifferent; and whether known or unknown, 
whether miſtaken or rightly apprehended, cannot, 
be regarded as any motive to action. 

2. What is commonly, in a popular ſenſe, called 
reaſon, and is ſo much recommended in moral dif- 


courſes, is nothing but a general and a calm paſſion, 


which takes a comprehenſive and a diſtant view of its 
object, and actuates the will, without exciting any 


| ſenſible emotion. A man, we ſay, is diligent in his 
profeſſion from reaſon ; that is, from a calm deſire of 


riches and a fortune. A man adheres to juſtice from 
reaſon; thatis, from a calm regard to public good, 
or to a character with himſelf and others. 

3. The ſame objects which recommend themſelves 
to reaſon, in this ſenſe of the word, are alſo the 
objects of what we call paſſion, when they are 


brought near to us, and acquire ſome other ad- 


vantages, either of external ſituation, or congruity 


to our internal temper; and by that means excite 


a turbulent and ſenſible emotion. Evil, at a great 
diſtance, is avoided, we ſay, from reaſon: Evil, 
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near at hand, produces averſion , horror, fear, 
and is the object of paſſion. 

4. The common error of metaphyſicians has 
lain in aſcribing the direction of the will entirely to 
one of theſe principles, and ſuppoſing the other 
to have no influence. Men often act knowingly. 
againſt their intereſt : It is not therefore the view 
of the greateſt poſſible good which always influences 
them. Men often counteract a violent paſſion, in 
proſecution of their diſtant intereſts and deſigns: 
It is not therefore the preſent uneaſineſs atone 
which determines them. In general we may ob- 
ſerve, that both theſe principles operate on the 
will; and where they are contrary, that either of 
them prevails, according to the general character 
or preſent diſpoſition of the perſon. What we call 
firengtli of mind implies the prevalence of the calm 
paſſions above the violent; though we may eaſily 
obſerve, that there is no perſon ſo conſtantly poſ- 
ſeſſed of this virtue, as never, on any occaſion, 
to yield to the ſolicitation of violent affection and 
deſire. From the variations of temper proceeds 
the great difficulty of deciding with regard to the 
future actions and reſolutions of men, where 
there is any contrariety of motives and paſſions. 
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We ſhall here enumerate ſome of thoſe circum- 
MB which render a paſſion calm or violent, 
which heighten or diminiſh any emotion. 

It is a property in human nature, that any emotion 
which attends a paſſion, is eaſily converted into it; 
though in their natures they be originally different 
from, and even contrary to, each other. It is true, 


in order to cauſe a perfect union amongſt paſſions, 


and make one produce the other, there is always re- 


quired a double relation, according to the theory 


above delivered: But when two paſſions are already 
produced by their ſeparate cauſes, and are both pre- 
ſent in the mind, they readily mingle and unite; 
though they have but one relation, and ſometimes 
without any. The predominant paſſion ſwallows up 
the inferior, and converts it into itſelf, The ſpirits, 
when once excited, eaſily receive a change in their 
direction; and it is natural to imagine, that this 
change will come from the prevailing affection. The 
connexion is in many caſes cloſer between any two 
paſſions, than between any paſſion and indifference. 
| When a perſon is once heartily in love, the little 
faults and caprices of his miſtreſs, the jealouſies and 
quarrels to which that commerce is ſo ſubject, how- 
ever unpleaſant they be, and rather connected with 


anger and batred, are yet found, in many inſtances, 


to give additional force to the prevailing paſſion. It 
is a commonartifice of politicians, when they would 
affect any perſon very much by a' matter of fact of 
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which they intend to inform him, firſt to excite 
his curioſity ; : delay as long as poſſible the ſatisfying 
of it; and by that means raiſe his anxiety and 


impatience to the utmoſt, before they give him a 


full inſight into the buſineſs. They know, that 
this curioſity will precipitate him into the paſſion 


which they purpoſe to raiſe, and will aſſiſt the 


object in its influence on the mind. A ſoldier 
advancing to battle, 1s naturally inſpired with 
courage and confidence, when he thinks on his 


friends and fellow. ſoldiers; and is ſtruck with 


fear and terror, when he reflects on the enemy. 
Whatever new emotion therefore proceeds from the 
former, naturally increaſcs the courage; as the ſame 
emotion proceeding from the latter, augments the 
fear. Hence, in martial diſcipline, the uniformity 
and luſtre of habit, the regularity of figures and 


motions, with all the pomp and majeſty of war, 
encourage ourſelves and our allies; while the ſame 
objects in the enemy ſtrike terror into us, though 


agreeable and beautiful in themſelves. 


Hope is, in itſelf, an agreeable paſſion, and allied 
to friendſhip and benevolence; yet is it able ſome- 


times to blow up anger, when that is the predominant | 
paſſion. Spes addita ſuſcitat iras. Virg. 


2. Since paſſions, however independent, are 


naturally transfuſed into each other, if they be 


both preſent at the ſame time; it follows, that 


when good or evil is placed in ſuch a ſunation as 
to cauſe any particular emotion , beſides its direct 


paſſion of deſire or averſion, this latter pation 


muſt acquire new force and violense. 
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3. This often happens, when any object excites con- 
trary paſſions. For it is obſervable, that an oppoſition 
of paſſions commonly cauſes a new emotion in the 
ſpirits, and produces more diſorder than the concur- 
rence of any two aifections of equal force. This new 
emotion is eaſily converted into the predominant pak. 
fion, and in many inſtances, is obſerved to increaſe 
its violence, beyond the pitch at which it would have 
arrived, had it met with no oppoſition. Hence we 


naturally deſire what is forbid , and often take a plea- 
ſure in performing actions, merely becauſe they are 
unlawful. The notion of duty, when oppoſite to the 


paſſions, is not always able to overcome them; and 
when it fails of that effect, is apt rather to increaſe 
and irritate them, by producing an oppoſition in 
our motives and principles. 

4. The ſame effect follows, whether the oppoſition 
ariſe ſrom internal motives or external obſtacles. The 
paſſion commonly acquires new force in both caſes. 
The efforts, which the mind makes to ſurmount the 


obſtacle, excite the ſpirits, and enliven the paſſion. 


"F Uncertainty has the ſame effect as oppoſition. 
The agitation of the thought, the quick turns 


which it makes from one view to another, the 


variety of paſſions which ſucceed each other, ac- 
cording to the different views : All theſe produce 
an emotion in the mind; and this emotion transfuſes 
itſelf into the predominant paſſion. | 
Security, on the contrary, diminiſhes the paſſions. 


The mind, when left to itſelf, immediately languiſhes; 


and, in order to preſerve its ardor, muſt be every 


moment ſupported by a new flow of paſſion. For 


1118 224 A'DISSER-TATION 
win i! the ſame reaſon, defpair, though contrary to 
[1188 ſecurity, has a like influence. | 
| 6. Nothing more powerfully excites any affection 
7 than to conceal ſome part ot its object by throwing 
178 it into a kind of ſhade, which at the ſame time that 
wt! it ſhows enough to prepoſſeſs us in favor of the ob- 
[ | Jet, leaves (till ſome work for the imagination. 
| Beſides that obſcurity is always attended with a 
1 | kind of uncertainty; the effort, which the fancy 
| makes to complete the idea, rouſes the ſpirits, 
ll and gives an additional force to the paſſion. 
x 7. As deſpair and ſecurity , though contrary , pro- 
. duce the ſame effects; fo abſence is obſerved to have 
1 | _ contrary effects, and in different circumſtances, either 
f increaſes or diminiſhes our affection. Rochefou— 
cault has very well remarked, that abſence deſtroys 
weak paſſions, but increaſes ſtrong; as the wind © 
extinguiſhes a candle, but blows up a fire. Long 
abſence naturally weakens our idea, and diminiſhes 
the paſſion: But where the affection is ſo ſtrong 
| and lively as to ſupport itſelf, the uneaſinels, * 
| | ariſing from abſence, increaſes the alben, and 'J 
| gives it new force and influence. b 
1 8. When the ſoul applies itſelf to the performance 
1 of any action, or the conception ofany object to which 3 
| | | It 1s not accuſtomed, there 1s a certain unpliableneſs : 
| | in the faculties, and a difficulty of the ſpirits moving 
in their new direction: As this difficulty excires the 
ſpirits, it 15 the ſource of wonder, ſurpriſe and of all ES 
the emotions which ariſe from novelty; and is in it= 
ſelf agreeable. like every thing which enlivens the 
[1 mind to a moderate degree. But though ſurpriſe be 
|S ; | agreeable Z 
z 
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agreeable in itſelf, yet, as it puts the ſpirits in 
agitation, it not only augments our agreeable affec- 
tions, but alſo our painful, according to the fore- 
going principle. Hence every thiog that is new is 
moſt affecting, and gives us either more pleaſure 
or pain, than what, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſhould na- 
turally follow from it. When it often returns 


upon us, the novelty wears off, the paſſions ſubſide 


the hurry of the ſpirits is over; and we ſurvey the 
object with greater cranquiliies; 

9. The imagination and affections have a cloſe union 
together. The vivacity of the former gives force to 
the latter. Hence the proſpect of any pleaſure, with 
which we are acquainted, affects us more than any 
other pleaſure which we may own ſuperior, but of 
whoſe nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one we 
can form a particular and determinate idea: The other 
we conceive under the general notion of pleaſure. 

Any ſatisfaction which we lately enjoyed, and of 
which the mernory 1s freſh and recent, operates on 


the will with more violence, than another of which 


the traces are decayed and almoſt obliterated. 

A pleaſure, which is ſuitable to the way of life 
in which we are engaged, excites more our defire 
and appetite than another which is foreign to it. 

Nothing is more capable of infuſing any paſſion 


into the mind than eloquence, by which objects are 


repreſented in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colors. 
The bare opinion of another, eſpecially when en- 


forced with paſſion, will cauſe an idea to have an 


anfluence upon us, though that idea might otherwiſe 
have been entuely neglected, 


Vor. III. | 2 


A DISSERTATION &c. 


It is remarkable, that lively paſſions commonly. 
attend a lively imagination. In this reſpect, as 


well as in others, the force of the paſſion depends 
as much on the temper of the perſon as on the 
nature and ſituation of the object. | 
What 1s diſtant, either 1n place or time, has not. 
equal influence with what is near and contiguous. 


* * * * * * 
* * * 


I pretend not to have here exhauſted this ſubject. 


It is ſufficient for my purpoſe, if I have made it 


appear, that, in the production and conduct of 
the paſſions, there 1s a certain regular mechaniſm, 
which is ſuſceptible of as accurate a diſquiſition 
as the laws of motion, optics, hydroſtatics, or 
any part of natural philoſophy. | 
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S E C TIN 
OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 


Diseures with men pertinaciouſly obſtinate in 
their. principles, are of all others. the. moſt irk- 
ſome; except, perhaps, thoſe with perſons entirely 
diſingenuous, who really do not believe the opinions 
they defend, but engage in the controverſy, from af- 
| ſectation, from a ſpirit of dppoſition, or from a deſire 
1 of ſhowing wit and ingenuity ſuperior to the reſt of 
Z mankind. The ſame blind adherence to their own 
1 arguments is to be expected in both; the ſame con- 
tempt of their antagoniſts; and the ſame paſſionate 
vehemence in enforcing ſophiſtry and falſhood: And 
as reaſoning is not the ſource whence either diſputant 
derived his tenets ; it 1s in vain to —_ that any 
| By 


- 
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logic, which ſpeaks not to the affections, will 

ever engage him to embrace ſounder principles. 
Thoſe who have denied the reality of moral diſ- 

tinctions, may be ranked among the diſingenuous 


diſputants; nor is it conceivable, that any human 


creature could ever ſeriouſly believe, that all charac- 
ters and actions were alike entitled to the affection 
and regard of every one. The difference, which na- 
ture has placed between one man and another, is ſo 
wide, that this difference is {till ſo much farther 
widened by education, example and habit, that, 
where the oppoſite extremes come at once under our 


apprehenſion, there is no ſcepticiſm ſo ſcrupulous, 
and ſcarce any aſſurance ſo determined, as abſolutely 


to deny all diſtinction between them. Let a man's 
inſenſibility beeverſo great, he muſt often be touched 
with the images of Right and Wrong; and let 
his prejudices be ever ſo obſtinate, he muſt ob- 
ſerve, that others are ſuſceptible of like impreſſions. 


The only way, therefore, of converting an anta- 


goniſt of this kind, is to leave him to himſelf. For, 
finding that nobody keeps up the controverſy with 
him, it is probable he will, at laſt, of himſelf, 
from mere wearineſs, come over to the ſide of 
common ſenſe and reaſon. 

There has been a controverſy ſtarted of late, 
much better worth examination, concerning the 
general foundation of Morals; whether they 
be derived from Reaſon or from Sentiment; 
whether we attain the knowledge of them by a 
chain of argument and induction, or by an imme- 


diate feeling and finer internal ſenſe; whether, like 


* 
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all ſound judgment of truth and falſhood, they ſhould 


be the ſame to every rational intelligent being; or, 


whether, like the perception of beauty and defor- 


mity, they be founded entirely on the particular 


fabric and conſtitution of the human ſpecies. 
The ancient philoſophers, though they often 
affirm, that virtue is nothing but conſormity to 


reaſon, yet, in general, ſeem to conſider morals as 


deriving their exiſtence from taſte and fentiment. On 


the other hand, our modern inquirers, though they 


alſo talk much of the beauty of virtue, and defſot- 
mity of vice, yet have commonly endeavoured to 


account for theſe diſtinctions by metaphyſical rea- 


fonings, and by deductions from the moſt abſtract 
principles of the underſtanding. Such confaſion 

reigned in theſe ſubjects, that an oppoſition of the 
greateſt conſequence could prevail between one 
fyſtem and another, and even in the parts of almoſt 
each individual ſyſtens; and yet no body, till very 
lately, was ever fenſible of it. The elegant Lord Shaf- 
teſbury, who firſt gave occafton to remark this diſa 
tinction, and who, in general, adhered to the prin- 
Ciples of the ancients, is not, - bicaſelf, ie free: 
from the ſame confuſion. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that both ſides of he 
queſtion are ſuſceptible of ſpecious arguments. Mo- 
ral diſtinctions, it may be faid, are-difcernible by: 
pure reaſon: Elſe, whence the many difputes that 
reign in common life, as well as mphHofophy, with: 
regard to this ſubje&t ? the long chain of proofs often- 
produced on both ſides; the examples cited, the au- 
thorittes appealed to, the analogies employed, the 
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fallacies detected, the inferences drawn, and the ſe- 
veral concluſions adjuſted to their proper principles ? 
Truth is diſputable; not taſte : What exiſts in the 
nature of things is the ſtandard of our judgment; what 
each man feels within himſelf is the ſtandard of ſen- 
timent. Propoſitions in geometry may be proved, 

ſyſtems in phyſics may be controverted ; but the har- 
mony of verſe , the tenderneſs of lion. the brilli- 
ancy of wit, muſt give immediate pleaſure. No man 
reaſons concerning another's beauty; but frequently 
concerning the juſtice or injuſtice of his actions. In 
every criminal trial, the firſt object of the priſoner is 


to diſprove the facts alledged, and deny the actions 


imputed to him: The ſecond to prove, that even if 


theſe actions were real, they might be juſtified, as 
innocent and lawful. It is conſeſſèedly by deductions 


of the underſtanding that the firſt point is aſcertained: 
How can we ſuppoſe that a different faculty of the 
mind is employed in fixing the other? 

On the other hand, thoſe who would reſolve all 
moral determinatious into ſentiment, may endeavour 
to ſhow, that it is impoſſible for reaſon cverto draw 


concluſions of this nature. To virtue, ſay they, it 


belongs to be amiable, and vice om, 1 his forms 

their very nature or . But can reaſou or ar- 
gumentation diſtribute thefe different epithets to 
any ſubjects, and pronounce beſore-hand, that this 
mult produce love, and that hatred? Or what other 


reaſon can we ever allign ſor theſe aflections, but the 


original fabric and formation of the human mind, 
which is naturally adapted to receive them? 


Ihe end of all moral ſpeculations is to teach us our 
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duty ; and, by proper repreſentations of the deformi- 

ty of vice and beauty of virtue, beget correſpondent 

habits, and engage us to avoid the one and embrace 

the other. But is this ever to be expected from in- 

ferences and concluſions of the underſtandiug, which 
of themſelves have no hold of the affections, or fet 
in motion the active powers of men? They diſcover 
truths: But where the truths which they diſcover 
are indifferent, and beget no deſire or averſion, they 

can have no influence on conduct and behaviour. 

What is honorable , what is fair, what is becoming, 
what is noble, what is generous, takes poſſeſſion of 
the heart, and animates us to embrace and maintain. 
it. What is intelligible, what is evident, what is 
probable, what is true, procures only the cool aſſent 
of the underſtanding; and gratifying a ſpeculative 
curioſity, puts an end to our reſearches. 

Extinguiſh all the warm feeling and prepoſſeſſions 
in favor of virtue, and all diſguſt or averſion to vice; 
render men totally indifferent towards theſe diſtine- 
tions; and morality is no longer a practical ſtudy, 
nor has any tendency to regulate our hves. and 
actions. | 

Thefe arguments on ad fide ( and many more 
might be produced) are fo plauſible, that l am apt to 
fuſpect, they may, the one as well as the other, be 
folid and ſatisfactory, and that reaſon and ſentiment 
concur in almoſt all moral determinations and con- 
cluſions. The final fegtence, it is probable, which 


pronounces characters and actions amiable or edious, 
. praiſe - worthy or blamable; that which ſtamps on 
them the mark of honor or infamy, approbation or 
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cenſure; that which renders morality an active prin- 
ciple, and conſtitutes virtue our happineſs, and vice 
our miſery: It is probable, I ſay, that ghis final fen- 
tence depends on ſome internal ſenſe or feeling, which 
nature has made univerſal in the whole ſpecies. For 
what elſe can have an influence of this nature ? But 
in order to pave the way for ſuch a ſentiment, and 
give a proper diſcerament of its object, it is often 
neceſſary, we find, that much reaſoning ſhould pre. 


cede, that nice diſtinctions be made, juſt concluſions 
drawn, diſtant compariſons formed, complicated re- 


lations examined, and general facts fixed and aſcer- 
tained, Some ſpecies of beauty, eſpecially the na- 
tural kinds., on their firſt appearance, command our 
affection and approbation; and where they ſail of this 
effect, it is impoſſible for any reaſoning to redreſs 


their influence, or adapt them better to our taſte 


and ſentiment. But in many orders of beauty, par- 


ticularly thoſe of the finer arts, it is requiſite to em 
ploy much reaſoning, in order to feel the proper fentt- | 


ment; and a falſe reliſh may frequently be corrected 


by argument and reflection. There are juſt grounds 


to conclude that moral beauty partakes much of this 
latter ſpecies, and demands the aſſiſtance of our in- 
tellectual faculties, in order to give it a ſuitable in- 
fluence on the human mind. | 

But though this queſtion, concerning the general 
principles of morals, be curious and important , it is 
needleſs for us, at preſent, to employ farther care in 
our reſearches concerning it. For if we can be ſo 
happy , in the courſe of this inquiry, as to diſcover 
the true origin of morals, it will then eaſily appear 
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far how either ſentiment. or reaſon enters into all de- 


terminations of this nature. In order to attain this 


purpoſe, we ſhall endeavour to follow a very fimple 
method: We ſhall analyze that complication of men. 
tal qualities, which form what, in common liſe, we 
call Perſonal Merit: We ſhall conſider every at- 
tribute of the mind, which renders a man an object 
either of eſteem and affection , or of hatred and con- 
tempt ; every habit or ſentiment or faculty, which, 
if aſcribed to any perſon, implies either pratfe or 
blame, and may enter into any panygyric or fatire 
of his character and manners. The quick ſenſibility, 
which, on this head, is ſo univerſal among mankind, 
gives a philoſopher ſufficient aſſurance, that he can 


never be conſiderably miſtaken in framing the cata» 


logue, or incur any danger of miſplacing the objects 


of his contemplation : He needs only enter into his 


breaſt for a moment, and conſider whether or not he 
ſhould deſire to have this or that quality afcribed to 
him, and whether ſuch or ſuch an imputation would 
proceed from a friend or an enemy. The very na- 
ture of language guides us almoſt infallibly in forming 
a judgment of this nature; and as every tongue 
poſſeſſes one ſet of words which are taken in a good 
ſenſe, and another in the oppoſite, the leaſt acquaint- 
ance with the idiom ſuffices, without any reaſoning, 
to direct us in collecting and arranging the eſtimable 
or blamable qualities of men. The only object of 
reaſoning is to diſcover the circumſtances on both 


ſides, which are common to theſe qualities; to 


* See Appendix I. 
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obſerve that particular in which the eſtimable quali- 
ties agree on the one hand, and the blamable on the 
other; and thence to reach the foundation of ethics, 


and find thoſe univerſal principles, from which all 


cenſure or approbation 1s ultimately derived. As 
this is a queſtion of fact, not of abſtract ſcience, we 
can only expect ſuccels, by following the experi- 
mental method, and deducing general maxims from 
a compariſon of particular inſtances. The other 


ſcientifical method, where à general abſtract princi- 


ple i is firſt eſtabliſhed, and is afterwards branched out 
into a variety of inferences and concluſions, may be 
more perfect in itſelf, but ſuits leſs the imperfection 
of human nature, and is a common ſource of illuſion 
and miſtake in this as well as in other ſubjects. Men 
are now cured of their paſſion for hypothefis and 
ſyſtems in natural philoſophy, and will hearken to no 
arguments but thoſe which are derived from experi- 
ence. It is full time they ſhould attempt a like re- 
formation in all moral diſquiſitions ; ; and reject every 
ſyſtem of ethics, howeverſubtile or ingenious, which 
is not founded on fac and obſervation. | 

We ſhall begin our inquiry on this head by the 
conſideration of the ſocial virtues, benevolence and 
juſtice. . The explication of them will probably 


give us an opening by which the others may be 
accounted for. 
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SECTION II. 
OF BENEVOLENGE 


P AR FL 


Ir may be eſteemed, perhaps, a ſuperfluous taſk 


to prove, that the benevolent or ſoſter affections 


are Eſtimable; and wherever they appear, en- 
gage the approbation and good- will of mankind. 
The epithets ſociable, good-natured, humane, merci- 


ful, grateful, friendly, generous, beneficent , or their 


equivalents, are known ia all languages, and univer- 
ſally expreſs the higheſt merit which q nature 
is capable of attaining. Where theſe amiable quali- 
ties are attended with birth and power and eminent 
abilities, and diſplay themſelves in the good govern- 
ment or uſeful inſtruction of mankind, they ſeem 
even to raiſe the poffeſſors of them above the rank of 
luman nature, and make them approach in ſome mea- 
ſure to the divine. Exalted capacity, undaunted 
courage, proſperous ſucceſs ; theſe may only expoſe 
a hero or politician to the envy and ill-will of che 
public : But as ſoon as the praiſes are added of hu- 
mane and beneficent ; when inſtances are diſplayed 


ol lenity, tenderneſs, or friendſhip ; envy itſelf is 


ſilent, or joins the general voice of approbation and 


applauſe. 


When Pericles, the great Athenian ſtateſman 
and general , was on his death- bed, his ſurrounding 
friends, deeming him now inſenſible , began to 
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indulge their ſorrow for their expiring patron, by 
enumerating his great qualities and ſucceſſes, his con- 
queſts and victories, the unuſual length of his ad- 
miniſtration, and his nine trophies erected over the 
enemies of the republic. You forget, cries the dying 
hero, who had heard all, you forget the moſt eminent 


| of my praiſes, while you dwell ſo much on thoſe vulgar 
advantages, in which fortune had a principal ſhare. - 


You have not obſerved, that no citizen has ever yet 
worn mourning on my account”, | | 

In men of more ordinary talents and capacity , the 
fociat virtues become, if poſſible, (till more eſfentially 
requiſite ; there being nothing eminent, in that caſe, 
to compenſate for the want of them, or preſerve the 
perfon from our ſevereſt hatred, as well as contempt. 
A high ambition, an elevated courage, is apt, fays 
Cicero, in leſs perſect characters, to degenerate in- 
to a turbulent ferocity. The more focial and ſofter 


virtues are there chiefly to be regarded. Theſe are 


always good and amiable *. 


The principal advantage which Juvenal diſcovers 


in the extenfive capacity of the human ſpecies is, 


that it renders our benevolence alfo more extenſive, 


and gives us larger opportunities of ſpreading our 
kindly influence than what are indulged to the in- 


ferior creation. It muſt, indeed, be confeſfed, 


that by doing good only, can a man truly enjoy the 
advantages of being eminent. His exalted ſtation, 
of itſelf , but the more expoſes him to danger and 


* Plut. in Pericte. e Cic. de Officiis:, lib. 1. 
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tempeſt. His ſole prerogative is to afford ſhelter 
to iuferiors, who repoſe themſelves under his cover 
and protection. 

But I forget, that it is not my preſent buſineſs to 
recommend generoſity and benevolence, or to paint, 
in their true colors, all the genuine charms of the 
ſocial virtues. Theſe, indeed, ſufficiently engage 
every heart, on the firſt apprehenſion of them; and 


it is difficult to abſtain from ſome ſally of panegyric, 


as often as they occur in diſcourſe or reaſoning. But 
our object here being more the ſpeculative than the 
practical part of morals, it will ſuffice to remark 
( what will readily, I believe, be allowed), that no 
qualities are more entitled to the general good-will 
and approbation of mankind than beneficence and 
humanity, friendſhip and gratitude, natural affection 
and public ſpirit, or whatever proceeds from a tender 


We ſympathy with others, and a generous concern for 


our kind and ſpecies. "Theſe, wherever they appear, 
ſeem to transſuſe themſelves, in a manner, into each 
beholder, and call forth, in their own behalf, the 


ſame favorable and affectionate ſentiments which 


they exert on all around, 
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PART 11 


We may obſerve, that, in diſplaying the praiſes 
of any humane, beneficent wan, there is one circum- 
ſtance which never fails to be amply inſiſted on, 
namely, the happineſs and ſatisfaction derived to 
ſociety from his intercourſe and good offices. To his 
parents, we are apt to ſay, he endears himſelf by 
his pious attachment and duteous care, {till more than 
by the connexions of nature. His children never feel 
his authority, but when employed for their advan- 
tage. With him, the ties of love are conſolidated 
by beneficence and friendſhip. The ties of friend- 
ſhip approach, in a fond obſervance of each obliging 
office, to thole of love and inchnation. His do- 


meſtics and dependents have in him a ſure reſource; 


and no longer dread the power of fortune, but fo 
far as ſhe exerciſes it over him. From him the 


hungry receive food, the naked clothing, the ig- 


norant and flothful ſkilland induſtry, Like the ſun, 
an inferior miniſter of providence, he cheers, invi- 
gorates, and ſuſtains the ſurrounding world. 

If confined to private life, the ſphere of his acti- 
vity is narrower ; but his influence is all benign and 
gentle. If exalted into a higher ſtation, wankind 
and poſterity reap the fruit of his labors. 

As theſe topics of praiſe never fail to be employed, 
and with ſucceſs, where we would infpire eſteem for 
any one; may it not thence be concluded, that the 
Utility, reſulting from the ſocial virtues, forms , at 


leaſt, @ part of their merit, and is one ſource of 


* 
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that approbation and regard ſo univerſally paid to 
them? 

When we b even an animal or a plant 
as uſeful and beneficial, we give it an applauſe 
and recommendation ſuited to its nature. As, on 
the other hand, reflection on the baneful influence 
of avy of theſe inferior beivgs always inſpires us 
with the ſentiment of averſion. The eye is pleaſed 
with the proſpect of corn-fields and loaded vine- 


yards; horſes grazing, and flocks paſturing : But 


flies the view of briars and brambles, affording 
ſhelter to wolves and ſerpents. 

A machine, a piece of furniture, a veſtment, a 
houſe well conte for uſe and conveniency, is 
ſo far beautiful, and is contemplated with pleaſure 
and approbation. An experienced eye is here ſen- 
ſible to many excellencies, which eſcape periony 
ignorant and uninſtruced. 

Can any thing ſtronger be ſaid in praiſe of a 
proſeſſion, ſuch as merchandize or manufacture, 
than to obſerve the advantages which it procures 
to ſociety? And is not a monk and inquiſitor en- 
raged when we treat his order as uſeleſs or per- 
nicious to mankind? 


The hiſtorian exults in diſplaying the benefit 


ariſing from his labors. The writer of romance al- 


leviates or - denies the bad conſcquences aſcribed 


to his manner of compoſition. 


In general, what praiſe is implied in the ſimple 
epithet vſefſul ! What reproach in the contrary ! 


Your Gods, ſays Cicero *, in oppoſition to the 


De Nat. Deor. lib. i. 
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E picureans, cannot juſtly claim any worſhip or 
adoration , with whatever imaginary perfections you 
may ſuppoſe them endowed. They are totally uſe- 
leſs and unactive. Even the Egyptians, whom 
you ſo much ridicule, never conſecrated my animal 
but on account of its utility. 

The ſceptics aſſert *, though abſurdly, that the 
origin of all religious worſhip was derived from the 
utility of inanimate objects, as the ſun and moon, 
to the ſupport and well-being of mankind. This 
is alſo the common reaſon aſſigned by hiſtorians for 


the deification of eminent heroes and legiſlators * 


To plant a tree, to cultivate a field, to beget chil- 
dren ; meritorious acts, according to the religion 
of Zoroaſter. | 

In all determinations of morality, this circum- 
ſtance of public utility is ever principally in view; 
and wherever diſputes ariſe, either in philoſophy 


or common life, concerning the bounds of duty, 


the queſtion cannot, by any means, be decided 
with greater certainty, than by aſcertaining, on any 
ſide, the true 1ntereſts of mankind. If any falſe 
opinion, embraced from appearances, has been found 
to prevail; as ſoon as farther experience and ſounder 
reaſoning have given us juſter notions of human af. 


fairs, weretract our firſt ſentiment, and adjuſt anew 


the boundaries of moral good and evil. 
Giving alms to common beggars is naturally praiſed; 
becauſe it ſeems to n relief to the diſtreſſed and 


' Sext. Emp. adverſus Math, lib, viii. 
* Piod. Sic. paſſim, 


: indigent; 
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iadigent : But when we obſerve the encouragement _ 
thence ariſing to idleneſs and debauchery, we re- 
gard that ſpecies of charity rather as a weakneſs than 
a virtue. 

Tyrannicide , or the aſſaſſination of uſurpers and 
oppreſſive princes, was highly extolled in ancient 
times; becauſe it both freed mankind from many of 
thele monſters, and ſeemed to keep the others in awe, 
whom the ſword or poniard could not reach. But 
hiſtory and experience having ſince convinced us, 


that this practice increaſes the jealouſy and cruelty 


of princes, a Timoleon and a Brutus, though treat- 
ed with indulgence on account of the prejudices of 
their times, are now conſidered as very improper 
models for imitation. | 
Liberality in princes is regarded as a mark of bene⸗ 
ficence: But when it occurs, that the homely bread 
of the honeſt and induſtrious is often thereby con- 
verted into delicious cates for the idle and the prodi- 
gal, we ſoon retract our heedleſs praiſes, The re- 
grets of a prince, for having loſt a day, were noble 
and generous; But had he intended to have ſpent it 
in acts of generoſity to his greedy courtiers, it was 
better loſt than miſemployed after that manner. 
Luxury, or a refinement on the pleaſures and con- 
veniences of life, had long been ſuppoſed the ſource 
of every corruption in government, and the imme- 
diate cauſe of faction, ſedition, civil wars, and the 
total loſs of liberty. It was, therefore, univerſally 


regarded as a yice, and was an object of declamation 


to all ſatiriſts and ſevere moraliſts. Thoſe who prove, 
or aitempt to prove, that ſuch refinements rather 


Vol. III. R 
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tend to the increaſe of induſtry, civility, and arts, 
regulate anew our moral as well as political ſenti- 
ments , and repreſent, as laudable or innocent , 
what had formerly been hats as pernicious 
and blamable. 

Upon the whole, then, it ſeems nadeniable; that 
nothing can beſtow more merit on any human crea- 
ture than the ſentiment of beneyolence in an eminent 
degree; and that a part , at leaſt, of its merit ariſes 


from its tendency to promote the intereſts of our 
ſpecies , and beſtow happineſs on human ſociety. 


We carry our view into the ſalutary conſequences 


of ſuch a character and diſpoſition; and whatever has 


ſo benign an influence, and forwards ſo deſirable an 
end, 1s beheld with complacency and pleaſure. The 
ſocial virtues are never regarded without their be- 
neficial tendencies, nor viewed as barren and un- 
fruitful. The happineſs of mankind, the order of 
ſociety, the harmony of families, the mutual ſup- 
port of friends, are always conſidered as the reſult 
of their gentle dominion over the breaſts of men. 


How conſiderable a part of their merit we ought 
to aſcribe to their utility, will better appear from 


future diſquiſitionsꝰ; as well as the reaſon why this 
circumſtance has ſuch a command over our eſteem 
and approbation *. 


Sect. 3d and 4th. " Sec. 5th. 
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SECTION III. 
0 s T1 0 K. 
PART I. 
'E HAT Juſtice is uſeful to ſociety ; ad conſe- 


quently, that part of its merit, atleaſt, muſt ariſe from 
that conſideration, it would be a ſuperfluous under- 
taking to prove. That public utility is the ſole origin 
of juſtice, and that reflections on the beneficial con- 
ſequences of this virtue are the ſole foundation of its 
meric; this propoſition, being more curious and 
important, will better deſerve our examination and 
inquiry. 


Let us ſuppoſe, that nature has beſtowed on the 


human race ſuch profuſe abundance of all external con- 
veniences, that, without any uncertainty in the 
event, without any care or induſtry on our part, 
every individual finds himſelf fully provided with 
whatever his moſt voracious appetlies can want, or 
luxurious imagination wiſh or deſire. His natural 
beauty, we ſhall ſuppoſe, ſurpaſſes all acquired orna- 
ments: The perpetual clemency of the ſeaſons ren- 
ders uſeleſs all clothes or covering: Thr raw herbage 
affords him the moſt delicious fare; the clear foun- 
tain, the richeſt beverage. No laborious occupation 
required: No tillage : No navigation. Muſic, poetry, 
and contemplation form his fole buſineſs : Converſa- 
tion, mirth , and friendſhip his ſole amuſement. 
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It ſeems evident, that, in ſuch a happy Rate, every 


other ſocial virtue would flouriſh, and receive tenfold 


increaſe; but the cautious , jealous virtue of juſtice 
would never ore have been dreamed of. For what 
purpoſe make a partition of goods, where every one 
has already more than enough? Why give riſe to 
property, where there cannot poſſibly be any injury? 
Why call this object mine, when upon the ſeizing of 
it by another, I need but ſtretch out my hand to poſ- 
ſeſs myſelf of what is equally valuable? Juſtice, in 


that caſe, being totally Uſeleſs, would be an idle 


ceremonial, and could never poſſibly have place in 
the catalogue of virtues. 

We ſee, even in the preſent neceſſitous condition 
of mankind, that, wherever any benefit is beſtowed 
by nature in an unlimited abundance, we leave it al- 
ways in common among the whole human race, and 
make no ſubdiviſions of right and property. Water 


and air, though the moſt neceſſiry of all objects, are 
not challenged as the property of individuals; nor 


can any man commit injuſtice by the moſt laviſh uſe 
and enjoyment of thele bleſſings. In fertile extenſive 
countries, with few inhabitants, land is regarded on 
the ſame footing : And no topic is ſo much inſiſted 
on by thoſe, who defend the liberty of the ſeas, as the 
unexhauſted uſe of them in navigation. Were the ad- 
vantages, procured by navigation, as inexhauſtible, 
theſe reaſoners had never had any adverſaries to re- 


fute; nor had any claims ever been advanced of a 


ſeparate, excluſive dominion over the ocean. 
It may happen, in ſome countries, at ſome periods, 


that there be eſtabliſhed a property in water, none in 
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land *; if the latter be in greater abundance than can 
be uſed by the inhabitants, and the former be found 
with difficul:y, and in very ſmal! quantities. 
Again; ſuppoſe, that, though the neceſſities of hu- 
man race continue the ſame as at preſent, yet the 
mind is ſo enlarged, and fo replete with friendſhip 
and generoſity, that every man has the utmoſt tender- 
neſs for every man, and feels no more concern for his 
own intereſt than for that of his fellows : It ſeems 
evident, that the Uſe of juſtice would, 1n this caſe, 
be ſuſpended by ſuch an extenſive benevolence, nor 
would the diviſions and barriers of property and ob- 
ligation have ever been thought of. Why ſhould 1 
bind another, by a deed or promiſe, to do me any 
good office, when I know that he 1s already prompt- 


ed by the ſtrongeſt inclination to ſeek my happineſs, 


and would, of himſelf, perform the deſired ſervice; 
except the hurt, he thereby receives, be greater than 
the benefit accruing to me? in which caſe, he knows, 
that, from my innate humanity and friendſhip , I 
ſhould be the firſt to oppoſe myſelf to his imprudent 
generoſity. Why raiſe land-marks between my neigh- 
you field and mine, when my heart has made no 

iviſion between our intereſts; but ſhares all his joys 
and ſorrows with the ſame force and vivacity as if 
originally my own ? Every man, upon this ſuppoſi- 


tion, being a ſecond ſelf to another, would truſt all 


his intereſts to the diſcretion of every man; without 
jealouſy , without partition, without diſtinction: 
And the whole human race would form only one 


" Geneſis N chap. xiii. and xxi. 
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ö 
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1 
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family; where all would lie in common, and be uſed 
freely without regard to property ; but cautiouſly 
too, with as entire regard to the neceſſities of each 
individual as if our own intereſts were molt inti- 
mately concerned. | | 

In the preſent diſpoſition of the human heart, it 
would, perhaps, be difficult to find complete inſtances 
of ſuch enlarged affections ; but ſtill we may obſerve, 
that the caſe of families approaches towards it; and 
the ſtronger the mutual benevolence is among the 
individuals, the nearer it approaches; till all diſtinc- 
tion of property be, in a great meaſure, loſt and con- 
founded among them. Between married perſons , 


the cement of friendſhip is by the laws ſuppoſed ſo 


ſtrong as to aboliſh all diviſion of poſſeſſions, and 
has often, in reality, the force aſcribed to it. And 
it is obſervable, that, during the ardor of new en- 
thuſiaſms , when every principle is inflamed into 
extravagance. the community of goods has frequent- 
ly been attempted ; and nothing but experience of its 
inconveniences, from the returning or diſguiſed 
ſelfiſhneſs of men, could make the imprudent fana- 
tics adopt anew the ideas of juſtice and of ſeparate 
property. So true is it that this virtue derives its 
exiſtence entirely from its neceſſary uſe to the inter- 
courſe and ſocial ſtate of mankind. 

To make this truth more evident, let us reverſe 


the foregoing ſuppoſitions; and carrying every thing 


to the oppoſite extreme, conſider what would be the 
effect of theſe new ſituations. Suppoſe a ſociety to 
fall into ſuch want of all common neceſſaries, that 


the utmoſt frugality and induſtry cannot preſerve the 
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greater number from periſhing, and the. whole from 
extreme miſery : It will readily , I beheve, be admit» 
ted, thai the ſtrict laws of juſtice are ſulpended i in ſuch 
a preſſing emergence , and give place to the ſtonger 
motives of neceſlity and ſelf-preſervation. Is it any 


crime, after a ſhipwreck , to ſeize whatever means or 


inſtrument of ſafety one can lay hold of, without re- 
gard to former limitations of property? Or if a city be- 
ſieged were periſhing with hunger; can we imagine, 


that men will ſee any means of preſervation before 


them, and loſe their lives from a ſcrupulous regard to 
what, in other ſituations, would be the rules of equi- 
ty and juſtice? The Uſe and Tendency of that 
virtue is to procure happineſs and ſecurity , by pre- 
ſerving order in ſociety : But where the ſociety 1s 
ready to periſh from extreme neceſſity, no greater evil 
can be dreaded from violence and injuſtice; and eve- 
ry man may now provide for himſelf by all the means 


_ which prudence can dictate, or humanity permit. The 


public, even in leſs urgent neceſſities, opens grana- 
ries without the conſent of proprietors ; as juſtly ſup- 
poſing, that the authority of magiſtracy may, conſiſt- 
ent with equity, extend fo far: But were any number 
of men to aſſemble, without the tie of laws or civil 


_ juriſdiction; would an equal partition of bread in a 


famine, though effected by powerand eyen violence, 
be regarded as criminal or injurious ? 

Suppoſe likewiſe, that it ſhould be a virtuous man's 
fate to fall i into the ſociety of rufflans, remote from 
the protection of lavs and government; what conduct 
muſt he embrace in that melancholy fituation ? He 
ſees ſuch a deſperate rapaciouſneſs prevail; ſuch a 


R 4 


meer m 
diſregard to equity ; ſuch contempt of order; ſuch 


ſtupid blindneſs to future conſequences , as muſt im- 


mediately have the moſt tragical concluſion, and muſt 
terminate in deſtruction to the greater number, and 
in a total diſſolution of ſociety to the reſt. He, mean- 
while, can haveno other expedient than to arm him- 
ſelf, to whomever the ſword he ſeizes, or the buckler, 
may belong: To make proviſion of ail means of de- 
fence and ſecurity : And his particular regard to juſ- 
tice being no longer of Uſe to his own ſafety or that 
of others, he mult conſult the dictates of ſelf-preſer- 
vation alone, without concern for thoſe who no 
longer merit bis care and attention. 

When any man, even in political ſociety , hes 
himſelf by his crimes obnoxious to the public, he is 
puniſhed by the laws in his goods and perſon ; that is, 


the ordinary rules of juſtice are, with regard to him, 


{ſuſpended for a moment, and it becomes equitable to 


inflict on him, for the benefit of ſociety, what, other- 


wiſe, he could not ſuffer without wrong or injury. 
The rage and violence of public war; what is it 
but a ſuſpenſion of juſtice amon gthe warring parties, 
who perceive, that this virtue is now no longer of 
any uſe or advantage to them? The laws of war, 
which then ſucceed to thoſe of equity and juſtice , 
are rules calculated for the advantage and utility of 
that particular ſtate in which men are now placed. 
And were a civilized nation engaged with barbarians 
who obſerved no rules even of war; the former muſt 
alſo ſuſpend their obſervance of them, where they no 
longer ſerve to any purpole ; and muſt render every 


action or rencounter as bloody and pernicious as poſ- 


ſible to the firſt aggreſſors. 
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Thus the rules of equity or juſtice depend entirely 


on the particular ſtate and condition in which men 


are placed, and owe their origin and exiſtence to that 
Utility which reſults to the public from their ſtrict 
and regular obſervance. Reverſe, in any conſiderable 
circumſtance, the condition of men: Produce ex- 
treme abundance or extreme neceſſity: Implant in 
the human breaſt perfect moderation and humanity, 
or perfect rapaciouſneſs and malice: By rendering 
juſtice totally uſeleſs, you thereby totally deſtroy its 
eſſence, and ſuſpend its obligation upon mankind. 
The common ſituation of ſociety is a medium 
amid all the extremes. We are naturally partial to 
ourſelves and to our friends; but are capable of 
learning the advantage reſulting from a more equit- 
able conduct. Few enjoyments are given us from 
the open and liberal hand of nature; but by art, 
labor, and induſtry, we can extract them in great 


abundance. Hence the ideas of property become 
neceſſary in all civil ſociety : Hence juſtice derives 


its uſefulneſs to the public: And hence alone ariſes 
its merit and moral obligation. 

Theſe concluſions are ſo natural and obvious, that 
they have not eſcaped even the poets, in their de. 
ſcriptions of the felicity , attending the golden age or 
the reign of Saturn. The ſeaſons in that firſt period 
of nature, were ſo temperate, if we credit theſe agree- 
able fictions, that there was no neceſſity for men to 
provide themſelves with clothes and houſes, as a ſe- 
curity againſt the violence of heat and cold: The ri. 


vers flowed with wine and milk: The oaks yielded ho- 


ney; and nature ſpontaneouſly produced her greateſt 
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ii delicacies. Nor were theſe the chief advantages of that 
happy age. Tempeſts were not alone removed from 
nature; but thoſe more furious tempeſts were un- 
i known to human breaſts, which now cauſe ſuch up- 
roar, and engender ſuch confuſion. Avarice, am- 
bition, cruelty , ſelfiſhneſs, were never heard of: 
Cordial affection, compaſſion , ſympathy, were the 
only movements with which the mind was yet ac- 
quainted. Even the punctilious diſtinction of mine 
and 7/une was baniſhed from among that happy race 
of mortals} and carried with it the very notion of 
property and obligation, juſtice and injuſtice. 
This poerical fiction of the golden age is, in ſome 
reſpects, of a piece with the p/iloſophical fiction of 
the ſtate of nature; only that the former is repreſent- 
ed as the moſt charming and moſt peaceable condition 
which can poſſibly be imagined; whereas the latter 
is painted out as a ſtate of mutual war and violence, 
| attended with the moſt extreme neceſſity. On the 
i firſt origin of mankind, we are told, their ignorance 
and ſavage nature were ſo prevalent, that they could 
j give no mutual truſt, but muſt each depend upon 
* himſelf, and his own force or cunning for protection 
lf and ſecurity. No law was heard of: No rule of 
juſtice known: No diſtinction of property regarded: 
i Power was the only meaſure of right; and a perpe- 
tual war of all againſt all was the reſult of mens 
untamed ſelfiſhneſs and barbarity *. = 
Whether ſuch a condition of human nature could 
ever exiſt, or if it did, could continue ſo long as te 
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merit the appellation of a /tate, may juſtly be doubt- 
ed. Men are neceſſarily born in a family-ſociety , at 
* leaſt: and are trained up by their parents to ſome 
4 rule of conduct and behaviour. But this muſt be 
admitted, that, if ſuch a ſtate of mutual war and 
violence was ever real, the ſuſpenſion of all laws of 
Juſtice, from their abſolute inutility, is a neceſſary 
and infallible conſequence. 

The more we vary our views of human life, and 
the newer and more unuſual the lights are 1n which 
we ſurvey it, the more ſhall we be convinced, that 
the origin here aſſigned for the virtue of juſtice 1s 
real and ſatis factory. 

Were there a ſpecies of creatures, intermingled 
with men, which, though rational, were poſſeſſed 
of ſuch inferior ſtrength, both of body and mind, 

that they were incapable of all reſiſtance, and could 
never, upon the higheſt provocation, make us feel 
the effects of their reſentment; the neceſſary conſe» 
quence, I think, is, that we ſhould be bound, by 
the laws of humanity, to give gentle uſage to theſe 
creatures, but ſhould not, properly ſpeaking, lie under 
any reſtraint of juſtice with regard to them, nor could 
they poſſeſs any right or property excluſive of ſuch 
= arbitrary lords. Our intercourſe with them could 
not be called ſociety, which ſuppoſes a degree of 
*_ = equality; but abſolute command on the one ſide, and 
ſervile obedience on the other. Whatever we covet, 
they muſtinſtantly reſign: Our permiſſion is the only 
3 tenure, by which they hold their poſſeſſions: Our 
compaſſion and kindneſs the only check by which 
they curb our lawleſs will; And as no inconvenience 


only, 
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ever reſults from the exerciſe of a power, ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed in nature, the reſtraints of juſtice and 
property being totally uſeleſs, would never have 
place in ſo unequal a confederacy. 

This is plainly the fituation of men with regard 
to animals; and how far theſe may be ſaid to poſſeſs 
reaſon, I leave it to others to determine. The great 
ſuperiority of civilized Europeans above barkarous 


Indians, tempted us to imagine ourſelves on the 


ſame footing with regard to them, and made us 
throw off all reſtraints of juſtice, and even of huma- 
nity, in our treatment of them. In many nations, 
the female ſex are reduced to like ſlavery, and are 
rendered incapable of all property, in oppoſition to 
their lordly maſters. But though the males, when 


united, have, in all countries, bodily force ſuffi- 
cient to maintain this ſevere tyranny ; yet ſuch are 
the inſinuation, addreſs, and charms of their fair 
companions , that women are commonly able to 


break the confederacy , and ſhare with the other ſex 
all the rights and privileges of ſociety. 

Were the human ſpecies ſo framed by nature as 
that each individual poſſeſſed within himſelfevery fa- 
culty , requiſite both for his own preſervation and for 
the propagation of his kind : Were all ſociety and 
intercourſe cut off between man and man, by the 
primary intention of the ſupreme Creator : Ie ſeems 
evident, that ſo ſolitary a being would be as much 
incapable of juſtice, as of ſocial diſcourſe and con- 
verſation. Where mutual regards and forbearance 
ſerve to no manner of purpoſe, they would never 


direct the conduct of any reaſonable man. The 
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head-long courſe of the paſſions would be checked 
by no reflection on future conſequences. And as each 
man is here ſuppoſed to love himſelf alone, and to 
depend only on himſelf and his own activity for 
ſafety and happineſs, he would , on every occaſion, 
to the utmoſt of his power, challenge the preference 
above every other being, to none of which he 1s 
bound by any ties. either of nature or of intereſt. 

But ſuppoſe the conjunction of the ſexes to be eſta- 
bliſhed in nature, a family immediately ariſes; and 
particular rules being found requiſite for its ſub- 
ſiſtence, theſe are immediately embraced; though 
without comprehending the reſt of mankind within 
their preſcriptions. Suppoſe, that ſeveral families 
unite together into one ſociety , which is totally dif- 
Joined from all others, the rules, which preſerve 
peace and order, enlarge themſelves to the utmoſt 
extent of that ſociety, but becoming then entirely 
-uſeleſs, loſe their force when carried one ſtep farther, 
But again ſuppoſe, that ſeveral diſtin& ſocieties main. 
taina kind of intercourſe for mutual convenience and 
advantage, the boundaries of juſtice ſtill grow larger, 
in proportion to the largeneſs of men's views, and 
the force of their mutual connexions. Hiſtory , ex- 
perience, reaſon, ſufficiently inſtruct us in this na- 
tural progreſs of human ſentiments, and 1n the 
gradual enlargement of our regards to juſtice, in 
proportion as we become acquainted with the 
extenſive utility of that virtue. | 
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If we examine the pariiculer laws by which juſtice 


is directed, and property determined; we ſhall ſtill 


be preſented with the ſame concluſion. The good 


of mankind is the only object of all theſe laws and 
regulations. Not only is it requiſite , for the peace 


and 1ntereſt of ſociety, that men's poſſeſſions ſhould 
be ſeparated ; but the rules, which we follow, in 
making the ſeparation, are ſuch as can beſt be con- 
trived to ſerve farther the intereſts of ſociety. 

We ſhall ſuppoſe, that a creature poſſeſſed of rea- 


ſon, but unacquainted with human nature, deliberates 


with himſelf what Rules of juſtice and property 
would beſt promote public intereſt, and eſtabliſh 
peace and ſecurity among mankind: His moſt ob- 
vious thought would be, to aſſ gu the largeſt poſlef- 
ſions to the moſt extenſive virtue, and give every 
one the power of doing good, proportioned to his 
inclination. In a perfect theocracy , where a being 
infinitely intelligent governs by particular volitions, 


this rule would certainly have place, and might 


ſerve to the wiſeſt purpoſes: But were mankind to 


execute ſuch a law; ſo great is the uncertainty of 


merit, both from its natural obſcurity, and from 
the felf- conceit of each individual, that no deter- 


minate rule of conduct would ever reſult from it: 


and the total diſſolution of ſociety muſt be the im- 
mediate conſequence. Fanatics may ſuppoſe , t/as 
dominion ts founded on grace , and that ſaints alone in- 


Auerit the earth; but the civil magiſtrate very juſtly 
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puts theſe ſublime theoriſts on the ſame footing with 
common robbers, and teaches them by the ſevereſt 
diſcipline, that a rule, which, in ſpeculation, may 
ſeem the moſt advantageous to ſociety, may yet be 
found in practice totally pernicious and deſtructive. 

That there were religious fanatics of this kind in 
England, during the civil wars, we learn from hif- 
tory; though it is probable, that the obvious tendency 


of theſe principles excited ſuch horror in mankind, 


as ſoon obliged the dangerous enthuſiaſts to re- 
nounce, or at leaſt conceal their tenets. Perhaps the 
Levellers, who claimed an equal diſtribution of pro- 
perty, were a kind of political fanatics which aroſe 
from the religious ſpecies, and more openly avowed 
their pretenſions, as carrying a more plauſible ap- 


pearance of being practicable in themſelves, as well 


as uſeſul to human ſociety. | 
It muſt indeed be coufeſſed, that nature is fo libe- 
ral to mankind, that, were all her preſents equally 


divided among the ſpecies, and improved by art and, 


induſtry, every individual would enjoy all he neceſ- 


ſaries, and even moſt of the comforts of life; not 


would ever be liable to any ills, but ſuch as might 


accidentally ariſe from the ſickly frame and conſtitu- 


tion of his body. It mult alfo be confeſſed, that, 
wherever we depart from this equality, we rob the 
poor af more ſatisfaction than we add to the rich, 
und that the ſlight gratification of a frivolous vanity, 
in one individual, frequently coſts more than bread 
to many families, and even provinces. It may ap- 
pear withal, that the rule of equality, as it would be 
highly uſeful, is not altogether impracticable; but has 
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taken place, at leaſt in an imperfect degree, in ſome 
republics; particularly that of Sparta, where it was 
attended, it is ſaid, with the moſt beneficial conſe- 
quences. Not to mention, that the Agrarian laws, 
ſo frequently claimed in Rome, and carried into ex- 
ecution in many Greek cities, proceeded all of them 
from a general udea of the utility of this principle. 
But hiſtorians, and even common ſenſe, may inform 
us, that however ſpecious theſe ideas of peiſect equa- 
lity may ſeem, they arereally at bottom impracticable. 2 
and were they not ſo, would be extremely pernicious 
to human ſociety. Render poſſeſſions ever ſo equal, 
men's different degrees of art, care, and induſtry, will 
immediately break that equality : Or if you check 
theſe virtues, you reduce ſociety to the moſt extreme 
indigence; and inſtead of preventing want and beg- 
gary in a few, render it unavoidable to the whole 
community. 'The moſt rigorous inquiſition too is 
requiſite to watchevery unequality on its firſt appear- 
ance; and the moſt ſevere juriſdiction, to puniſh and 
redreſs it. But beſides that ſo much authority muſt 
ſoon degenerate into tyranny, and be exerted with _ 
great partialities; who can poſſibly be poſſeſſed of it, 
in ſuch a ſituation as is here ſuppoſed ? Perfect equa- 
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l lity of poſſeſſions, deſtroying all ſubordination, weak- 
| | ens extremely the authority of magiſtracy, and muſt = 
| | reduce all power nearly to a level, as well as property. _* 
5 We may conclude therefore, that in order to eſta- 4 


bliſh laws for the regulation of property, we muſt be 
acquainted with the nature and ſituation of man; 
muſt reject appearances which may be falſe, though 
ſpecious ; and mult ſearch for thoſe rules which are, 
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on the whole, moſt uſeful and beneficial. Vulgar 


S ſenſe and light experience are ſufficient for this pur- 
4 poſe, where men give not way to too ſelfiſh avidity, 
or too extenſive enthuſiaſm. 

Who ſees not, for inſtance, that whatever is pro- 
duced or improved by a man's art or induſtry ought, 
for ever, to be ſecured to him, in order to give en- 
couragement to ſuch uſeful habits and accompliſh- 
ments? That the property ought alſo todeſcend to 
children and relations, for the ſame uſe ul purpoſe ? 
That it may be alienated by conſent, in order to be- 
get that commerce and intercourſe which 1s ſo bene- 
 ficial to human ſociety ? And that all contracts and 
promiſes ought carefully to be fulfilled, in order to 
ſecure mutual truſt and confidence, by which the 
general intereſt of mankind is ſo much promoted? 

Examine the writers on the laws of nature; and 
you will always find, that whatever principles they 
ſet out with, they are ſure to terminate here at laſt, 
and to aſſign, as the ultimate reaſon for every rule 
which they eſtabliſh, the convenience and neceſſities 
of mankind. A conceſſion thus extorted, in oppoſi- 
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, = tion to ſyſtems, has more authority than if it had 

- = been made in proſecution of them. 

- = What other reaſon, indeed, could writers ever give, 

# why this muſt be mine and that yours; fince unin. . ; 

. = ſtructed nature ſurely never made any ſuch diſtinc- | 
tion? The objects, which receive thoſe appellations, þ 
2 = - are, of themſelves, foreign to us; they are totally dif. | 
. = joined and ſeparated from us; and nothing but the 1 
1 1 general intereſts of ſociety can 1 the connexion. | 


Sometimes the intereſts of ſociety may require a 
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rule of juſtice in a particular caſe; but may not de- 
termine any particular rule, among ſeveral, which 
are all equally beneficial. In that caſe, the ſlighteſt 
analogies are laid hold of, in order to prevent that in- 
difference and ambiguity, which would be the ſource 
of perpetual diſſenſion. Thus poſſeſſion alone, and 
firſt poſſeſſion, is ſuppoſed to convey property, where 
nobody elſe has any preceding claim and pretenſion. 
Many of the reaſonings of lawyers are of this analo- 
gical nature, and depend on very flight connexions 
of the imagination. 

Does any one ſcruple, in extraordinary caſes, to 
violate all regard to the private property of indi- 
viduals, and ſacrifice to public intereſt a diſtinction 
which had been eſtabliſhed for the ſake of that intereſt? 
The ſafety of the people is the fupreme law: All 
other particular laws are ſubordinate to it, and de- 
pendent on it: And if, in the common courſe of things, 
they be followed and regarded, it is only becauſe the 
public ſafety and intereſt commonly demand ſo equal 
and impartial anſ adminiſtration. 

Sometimes both wility and analogy fail, and leave 
the laws of juſtice in total incertainty. Thus, it is 
highly requiſite, that preſcription. or long poſſeſſion 
ſhould convey property ; but what number of days, 
or months, or years, ſhould be ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe, it is impoſſible for reaſon alone to determine, 
Civil laws here ſupply the place of the natural code, 
and aſſign different terms for preſcription, according 
to the different utilities propoſed by the legiſlator. 
Bills of exchange and promiſſory notes, by the laws 
of moſt countries, preſcribe ſooner than bonds, and 
mortgages, and contracts of a more formal nature. 


* 
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In general, we may obſerve, that all queſtions of 
property are ſubordinate to theauthority of civillaws, 
which extend, reſtrain, modify, and alter, the rules 
of natural juſtice, according to the particular conve- 
nience of each community. The laws have, or ought 
to have, a conſtant reference to the conſtitution of 
government, the manners, the climate, the religion, 
the commerce, the ſituation, of each ſociety. A late 
author of genius, as well as learning, has proſecuted 
this ſubject at large, and has eſtabliſhed, from theſe 
principles, a ſyſtem of political knowledge, which 
abounds in ingenious and brilliant thoughts, and 1s 
not wanting in ſolidity 


What is a man's property # Any thing which it is 


lawful for him, and for him alone, touſe. But what 
rule have we by which we can diſtinguiſh theſe objects & 
Here we muſt have recourſe to ſtatutes, cuſtoms, pre- 
cedents, analogies, and a hundred other circumſtances; 
ſome of which are conſtant and inflexible, ſome vari- 
able and arbitrary. But the ultimate point, in which 
they all profeſſedly terminate, is, the intereſt and hap» 
pineſs of human ſociety. W here this enters not into 
conſideration, nothing can appear more whimſical, 
unnatural, and even ſuperſtitious, than all or moſt of 
the laws of juſtice and of property. 

Thoſe who ridicule vulgar ſuperſtitions, and ex- 
poſe the folly of particular regards to meats, days, 
places, poſtures, apparel, have an eaſy taſk ; while 
they conſider all the qualities and relations of the 
objects, and diſcover no adequate cauſe for that 
affection or antipathy, veneration or horror, which 


have ſo mighty an influence over a conſiderable part 
See NOTE (T1. 8 2 
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of mankind. A Syrian would have ſtarved rather 
than taſte pigeon; An Egyptian would not have 
approached bacon: But i} theſe ſpecies of food be 


examined by the ſeuſes of fight, imell, or taſte, or 


ſcrutinized by the ſciences of chemiſtry, medicine, 
or phyſics; no difference is ever found between them 
and any other ſpecies, nor can that preciſe circum- 
ſtance be pitched on, which may afford a juſt foun- 
dation for the religious pallion. A towl on Thurſday 
is lawful ſood; on Friday abominable ; eggs, in this 
houſe, and in this dioceſe, are permitted during Lent; 
a hundred paces farther, to eat them is a damnable 
fin. This earth or buildiug, yeſterday was profane; 
to-day, by the muttering of certain words, it has be- 
come holy and ſacred. Such reflections as theſe, in 
the mouth of a philolopher, one may ſafely ſay, are 
too obvious to have any influence; becauſe they muſt 
always, to every man, occur at firſt hight; and where 
they prevail not of themſelves, they are ſurely ob- 
ſtructed by education, prejudice, and paſſion, not by 
Ignorance or miſtake. 

It may appear to a careleſs view, or rather a too 
abſtracted reflection, that there eaters a like ſuper- 
ſtition into all the ſentiments of juſtice; and that if 
a man expoſe its object, or what we call property, to 
the ſame ſcrutiiy of ſeuſe and ſcience, he will not, 
by the moſt accurate inquiry, find any foundation 
for the difference made by moral ſentiment. I may 


lawfully nouriſh myſelf from this tree; but the fruit 


of another of the ſame ſpecies, ten paces off, it is 


criminal for me to touch. Had I worn this apparel 
an hour ago, I had merited the ſevereſt puniſhment; 
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but a man, by pronouncing a few magical ſyllables, 


has now rendered it fit for my uſe and ſervice. Were 
this houſe placed in the neighbouripg territory, it 
had been immoral for me to dwell in it; but being 
built on this ſide the river, it is ſubject to a different 


municipal law, aud, by its becoming mine, I incur 


no blame or cenſure. I he ſame ſpecies of reaſoning) 


it may be thought, which ſo ſucceſsfully expoſes ſu. 


perſtition, is alſo applicable to juſtice; nor is it poſ. 
ſible, in the one caſe, more than in the other, to 


point out, in the object, that preciſe quality or cir- 


cumſtance which is the ſoundation of the ſentiment. 
But there is this material difference between ſuper- 


flition and juſtice, that the ſormer is frivolous, uſeleſs, 


and burdenſome; the latter is abſolutely requiſite to 
the well-being of mankind and exiſtence of ſociety. 
When we abſtract from this circumſtance (for it is 
too apparentever to be overlooked), it mult be con- 


feſſed, that all regards to right and property ſeem 


entirely without foundation, as much as the groſſeſt 
and moſt vulgar ſuperſtition. Were the intereſts of 
ſociety nowiſe concerned, it is as unintelligible, why 
another's articulating certain ſounds implying con- 
ſent, ſhould change the nature of my actions with 


regard to a particular object, as why the reciting of 


a liturgy by a prieſt, in a certain habit and poſture, 
ſhould dedicate a heap of brick and timber, and ren- 
der it, thenceforth and for ever, ſacred *, 

Theſe reflections are far from weakening the obli- 
gations of juſtice, or diminiſhing any thing from the 
n ſacred attention to property. * the contrary, 


See NOTE LU J. 
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ſuch ſentiments muſt acquire new force from the pre- 
ſent reafoning. For what ſtronger foundation can be 
deſired or conceived for any duty, than to obſerve, 
that human ſociety, or even human nature, could 
not ſubſiſt without the eſtabliſhment of it; and will 
ſtill arrive at greater degrees of happineſs and per- 
fection, the more inviolable the regard is which is 
paid to that duty ? 

The dilemma ſeems obvious: As juſtice evidently 
tends to promote public utility and to ſupport civil 
ſoctety, the ſentiment of juſtice is either derived from 


our reflecting on that tendency, or like hunger, thirſt, 


and other appetites, reſentment, love of life, attach- 
ment to offspring, and other paſſions, ariſes from a 
fimple original inſtinct in the human breaſt, which 
vature has implanted for hke falutary purpoſes. If 
the latter be the caſe, it follows, that property, which 
is the object of juſtice, is alſo diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſimple, original inſtinct, and is not afcertained by 


any argument or reflection. But who is there that 
ever heard of fuch an inſtinct? Or is this a ſubject 


in which new difcoveries can be made? We may 
as well expect to diſcover in the body new fenfes, 

which had before eſcaped the on of a. man- 
kind. 

But farther, though it ſeems a very ſimple propo- 
fition to fay, that nature, by an inſtinctive ſentiment, 
diſtinguiſhes property, yet in reality we ſhall find, 
that there are required for that purpoſe ten houknd 
different inſtincts, and theſe employed about objects 


ol the greateſt mtricacy and niceſt diſcernment. For 
when a definition of Properly is required, that 


* 
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relation is found to reſolve itſelf into any poſſeſſion 
acquired by occupation, by induſtry, by preſcription, 
by inheritance, by contract, &c. Can we think that 
nature, by an original inſtinct, inſtructs us in all 
theſe methods of acquiſition ? 6 

Theſe words, too, inheritance and contract, ſtand 
for ideas infinitely complicated; and to define them 
exactly, a hundred volumes of laws, and a thoufand 
volumes of commentators, have not been found fuf- 
ficient. Does nature, whoſe inſtincts in men are all 
ſimple, embrace ſuch complicated and artificial ob- 
jects, and create a rational creature, without truſtin 8 
any thing to the operation of his reaſon? 


not be ſatisfactory. Poſitive laws can certainly trans. 


we recogniſe the authority of kings and ſenates, and 
mark all the boundaries of their juriſdiction? Judges 
too, even though their ſentence be erroneous and ik 


order, to have deciſive authority, and ultimately to 
determine property. Have we original, innate ideas 
of pretors, and chancellors, and juries? Who ſees 


neceſſities of human ſociety ? 

All birds of the ſame ſpecies in every age and coun- 
try, build their neſts alike: In this we ſee the force 
of inſtinct. Men in different times and places, frame 
their houſes differently : Here we perceive the in- 
fluence of reaſon and cuſtom. A like inference may 
be drawn from comparing the inſtinct of generation 
and the inſtitution of property. | 


S 4 


But even though all this were admitted, it would 


fer property. Is it by another original inſtinct, that 
legal, muſt be allowed, for the fake of peace and 


not, that all the fe inſtitutions ariſe merely from the 


| 
[! 
1! 
3 
1 
9 
\ 
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How great ſoever the variety of municipal laws, it 


muſt be confeſſed, that their chief outlines pretty 


regularly concur; becauſe the purpoſes to which they 


tend, are every where exactly ſimilar. In like man- 
ner, all houſes have a roof and walls, windows and 


chimneys; though diverſified in their ſhape, figure, 


and materials. The purpoſes of the latter, directed 
to the conveniences of human life, diſcover not more 
plainly their origin from reaſon and reflection, than 
do thoſe of the former, which point all to a like 
end. 

I need not mention the variations which all the 
rules of property receive from the finer turns and 


connexions of the imagination, and from the ſubtil- 
ties and abſtractions of law- topics and reaſonings. 


There is no poſſibility of reconciling this obſervation 
to the notion of original inſtincts. 

What alone will beget a doubt concerning the 
theory on which I inſiſt, is the influence of educa- 
tion and acquired habits; by which we are fo accuſ- 
tomed to blame injuſtice, that we are not, in every 
inſtance, conſcious of any immediate reflection on 
the pernicious conſequences of it. 'I he views the 


molt familiar to us are apt, for that very reaſon, to 


eſcape us; and what we have very frequently per- 
formed from certain motives, we are apt likewiſe to 


continue mechanically, without recalling, on every, 


occaſion, the reflections which firſt determined us. 
The convenience, or rather neceſſity, which leads 
to juſtice, is ſo univerſal, and every where points ſo 
much to the ſame rules, that the habit takes place in 


all ſocieties; and it is not without ſome ſcrutiny, that 
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we are able to aſcertain its true origin. The mat- 
ter, however, is not ſo obſcure, but that, even in 
common life, we have, every moment, recourſe 
to the principle of public utility, and aſk, What 
muſt become of the world, if ſuch practices prevail? 


| How could ſociety ſubſiſt once ſuch. diſorders 8 Were 
the diſtinction or ſeparation of poſſeſſions entirely 
uſeleſs, can any one conceive , that it ever ſhould 


have obtained in ſociety ? 

Thus we ſeem, upon the whole, to have attainded 
a knowledge of the force of that principle here in- 
ſiſted on, and can determine what degree of eſteem 


or moral approbation may reſult from reflections on 


public intereſt and utility. The neceſſity of juſtice 


to the ſupport of ſocicty is the Sole foundation of 


that virtue; and ſince no moral excellence is more 
highly eſteemed, we may conclude, that this cir- 
cumſtance of uſefulneſs has, in general, the ſtrong- 
elt energy, and moſt entire command over our ſenti- 
ments. It muſt, therefore, be the ſource of a conſi- 
derable part of the merit acxibed to humanity, be- 
nevolence, friendſhip, public ſpirit, and other ſo- 
cial virtues of that ſtamp; as 1t 1s the Sole ſource 
of the moral approbation paid to fidelity, juſtice, ve- 
racity, integrity, and thoſe other eſtimable and uſe- 
ful qualities and principles. It is entirely agreeable 
to the rules of philoſophy, and even of common rea- 
ſon, where any principle has been found to have a 
great force and energy in one inſtance, to aſcribe it 
to a like energy in all ſimilar inſtances. This indeed 
is Newton's chief rule of philoſophizing *. 
* Principia, lib. iii, 
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Hap every man ſufficient ſagacity to perceive, at 
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all times, the ſtrong intereſt which binds him to 
the obſervance of juſtice and equity, and /trength 
of mind ſufficient to perſevere in a ſteady adherence 


to a general and a diſtant mtereſt, in oppoſition to 
the allurements of preſent pleaſure and advantage; 


there had never, in that caſe, been any ſuch thing 
as government or political ſociety , but each man, 
following his natural liberty, had lived in entire 
peace and harmony with all others. What need of 
politive law, where natural juſtice is, of itſelf, a ſuf- 
ficient reſtraint? Why create magiſtrates, where 
there never ariſe any diſorder or iniquity ? Why 
abridge our native freedom, when, in every inſtance, 
the utmoſt exertion of it is found innocent and bene- 
ficial ? It is evident that, if government were total. 
ly uſeleſs, it never could have place, and that the 
Sole foundation of the duty of Allegiance 1s the 


advantage which it procures to ſociety, by pre- 


ſerving peace and order among mankind. 

When a number of political ſocieties are erected, 
and maintain a great intercourſe together, a new ſet 
of rules are immediately difcovered to be uſefiul in 
that particular ſituation ; and accordingly take place 
under the title of Laws of Nations. Of this 
kind are, the ſacredneſs of the perſons of ambaſſa- 


dors, abſtaining from poiſoned arms, quarter in 


* 
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| war, with others of that kind, which are plainly 
calculated for the advantage of ſtates and kingdoms, 
in their intercourſe with each other. 

The rules of juſtice, ſuch as prevail among indi- 
viduals, are not entirely ſuſpended among political 
ſocieties. All princes pretend a' regard to the rights 
of other princes; and ſome, no doubt, without 
bypocriſy. Alliances and treaties are every day 
made between independent ſtates, which would 
only be ſo much waſte of parchment, if they were 
not found by experience to have ſome influence 
and authority. But here 1s the difference between 
kingdoms and individuals: Human nature cannot, 
* by any means, ſubſiſt, without the aſſociation of 
individuals; and that aſſociation never could have 
* place, were no regard paid to the laws of equity 
and juſtice. Diſorder, confuſion, the war of all 
againſt all, are the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch 
a licencious conduct. But nations can ſubſiſt with- 
out intercourſe. They may even ſubſiſt, in ſome 
degree, under a general war. The obſervance of 
Juſtice, though uſeful among them, is not guarded 
by ſo ſtrong a neceſlity as among individuals; 
and the moral obligation holds proportion with the 
B uſefulneſs, All politicians will allow, and moſt 
> philoſophers, that Reaſons of State may, in par- 

ticular emergencies, diſpenſe with the rules of 
juſtice, and invalidate any treaty or __—_ 
where the ſtrict obſervance of it would be p 

| judicial, in a conſiderable degree, to either # 2 
contracting parties. But nothing leſs than the 
maoſt extreme neceſſity, it is confeſſed, can juſtify 
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individuals in a breach of promiſe, 0 or an invaſion 
of the properties of others. | 

In a confederated commonwealth, ſuch as the 
Achæan republic of old, or the Swiſs Cantogs and 
United Provinces in modern times; as the league 
has here a peculiar utility, the conditions of union 
have a peculiar ſacredneſs and authority; and a 
violation of them would be regarded as no leſs, 


or even as more criminal, than any HTO injury 


or injuſtice. 
The long and helpleſs infancy of man requires che 


combination of parents for the ſubſiſtence of their 


young; and that combination requires che virtue of 
Chaſtity or fidelity to the marriage- bed. Without 
ſuch a utility, it will readily be owned, that ſuch 
a virtue would never have been thought of. 
An infidelity of this nature is much more pernicious 


in women than in men. Hence the laws of chaſtity 


are much ſtricter over the one lex than over the 
other. | | 

Theſe rules have all a reference to generation; 
and yet women paſt child-bearing are no more ſup- 
poſed to eee from them than thoſe in the 
flower of their youth and beauty, General rules are 
often extended beyond the principle whence they 
firſt ariſe; and in all matters of taſte and ſenti- 


ment. It is a vulgar ſtory at Paris, that, during the 


rage of the Miſſiſſippi, a hump- backed fellow went 


every day into the Rue de Quincempoix, where 
the ſtock-jobbers met in great crowds, and was 


* See NOTE [XJ]. 
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well paid for allowing them to make uſe of his 


hump as a delk, in order to fign their contracts 


upon it. Would the fortune, which he raiſed by 


this expedient, make him a handſome fellow; though 
it be confeſſed, that perſonal beauty ariſes very much 
from ideas of utility? The imagination is influen- 
ced by aſſociations of ideas; which, though they 
ariſe at firſt from the judgment, are not eaſily 
altered by every particular exception that occurs 
to us. To which we may add, in the preſent caſe 
of chaſtity, that the example of the old would be 
pernicious to the young; and that women, conti- 


nually foreſeeing that a certain time would bring 


them the liberty of indulgence, would naturally ad- 


vance that period, and think more lightly of this 


whole duty, fo requiſite to ſociety, 
Thoſe who live in the ſame family have ſuch fre- 


quent opportunities of licence of this kind, that no- 


thing could preſerve purity of manners, were mar- 


riage allowed, among the neareſt relations, or any 


intercourſe of love between them ratified by law and 
cuſtom. Inceſt, therefore, being pernicious in a 
ſuperior degree, has alſo a ſuperior turpitude and 
moral deformity annexed to it. 

What's the reaſon, why, by the Athenian laws, 
one might marry a half-fiſter by the father, but not 
by the mother ? Plainly this: the manners of the 
Athenians were ſo reſerved, that a man was ne- 
ver permitted to approach the women's apartment, 
even in the ſame family, unleſs where he viſited his 
own mother. His ſtep-mother and her children 


were as much ſhut up from him as the women of 


* 
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any other family, and there was as little danger of 


any criminal correſpondence between them. Uncles 
and nieces, fora like reaſon, might marry at Athens; 
but neither theſe, nor balf-brothers and ſiſters, could 
contract that alliance at Rome, where the inter- 
courſe was more open between the ſexes. Public 


utility is the cauſe of all theſe variations. 


To repeat, to a man's prejudice, any thing that 


elcaped him in private converſation, or to make 


any ſuch uſe of his private letters, is highly blamed. 
The free and ſocial intercourſe of minds muſt be 
extremely checked, where no ſuch rules of fidelity 
are eſtabliſhed. 

Even in repeating ſtories, whence we can ſore. 
ſee no ill conſequences to reſult, the giving of one's 
author is regarded as a piece of indiſcretion, if 
not of immorality. Theſe tories , in paſſing from 
hand to hand, and receiving al! the uſual varia- 
tions , frequently come about to the perſons con- 
cerned, and produce animoſities and quarrels among 
people, whoſe intentions are the moſt innocent 
and inoffenſive. 

To pry into ſecrets, to open or even read the 
letters of others, to play the ſpy upon their words 
and looks and actions; what habits more incon- 
venient in ſociety? What habits, of conſequence, 


more blamable ? 


This principle 1s alſo the foundation of moſt of the 
laws of good manners; a kind of leſſer morality , cal- 
culated for the eaſe of company and converſation, 
Too much or too little ceremony are both blamed ; 
and every thing which promotes eaſe without an ins 
decent familiarity, 1s uſeful and laudable. 
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Conſtancy in friendſhips, attachments, and fami- 
liarities, is commendable, and is requiſite to ſupport 
truſt and good correſpondence in ſociety. But in 
places of general though caſual concourſe, where the 


purſuit of health and pleaſure brings people promil- 
cuouſly together, public conveniency has diſpenſed 


with this maxim; and cuſtom there promotes an un- 
reſerved converſation for the time, by indulging the 
privilege of dropping afterwards every indifferent 
acquaintance , without breach of civility or good 
manners. 

Even in ſocieties which are eſtabliſhed on princi- 
ples the moſt immoral, and the moſt deſtructive to 
the intereſts of the general ſociety, there are required 
certain rules, which a ſpecies of falſe honor, as well 
as private intereſt, engages the members to obſerve. 
Robbers and pirates, it has often been remarked, 
could not maintain their pernicious confederacy, did 
they not eſtabliſh a ne diſtributive juſtice among 
themſelves, and recal thoſe laws of equity which 
they have violated with the reſt of mankind. 

1 hate a drinking companion, ſays the Greek 


proverb, who never forgets. The follies of the laſt 


debauch ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion, in or- 
der to give full ſcope to the follies of the next. 
Among nations, where an immoral gallantry, if 
covered with a thin veil of myſtery, is, in ſome 
degree, authorized by cuſtom, there immediately 
ariſe a ſet of rules, calculated for the conveniency of 
that attachment. The famous court or parliament 


of love in Provence formerly decided all difficult 
caſes of this nature, 
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In ſocieties for play, there are laws required for 
the conduct of the game; and theſe laws are different 


in each game. The foundation, I own, of ſuch ſo- 
cieties is frivolous; and the laws are, in a great mea- 
ſure, though not altogether, capricious and arbitrary. 
So far is there a material difference between them 


and the rules of juſtice, fidelity, and loyalty. 'The 
general ſocieties of men are abſolutely requiſite for 
the ſubſiſtence of the ſpecies; and the public con- 
veniency which regulates morals, is inviolably eſta- 
bliſhed in the nature of man, and of the world, in 
which he lives. The compariſon, therefore, in theſe 
reſpects, is very imperfect. We may only learn from 
it the neceſſity of rules, wherever men have any in- 
tercourſe with each other. 

They cannot even paſs each other on the road with- 
out rules. Waggoners, coachmen, and poſtilions 
have principles, by which they give the way; and 


theſe are chiefly founded on mutual eaſe and conve- 
mence. Sometimes alſo they are arbitrary, at leaſt 


dependentona kind of capricious analogy, like many 
of the reaſonings of lawyers . 

To carry the matter farther, We may obſerve, that 
it is impoſſible for men ſo much as to murder each 


other without ſtatutes, and maxims, and an idea of 


Juſtice and honor. War has its laws as well as peace; 
and even that ſportive kind of war, carried on among 
wreſtlers, boxers, cudgel-players, gladiators, is re- 
. gulated by fixed principles. Common intereſt and 
utility beget infallibly a ſtandard of right and wrong 
among the parties concerned. 


. * See NOTE [ VI. 
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SECTION N 
WHY UTILITY PLEASES, 


PANT 


Ir ſeems ſo natural a thought to aſcribe to their 
utility the praiſe which we beſtow on the ſocial vir- 
tues, that one would expect to meet with this prin- 
ciple every where in moral» writers, as the chief 
foundation of their reaſoning and inquiry. In com- 
mon life, we may obſerve, that the circumſtance of 
utility is always appealed to; nor is it ſuppoſed, that 
a greater eulogy can be given to any man, than to 
diſplay his uſefulneſs to the public, and enumerate 
the ſervices which he has performed to mankind 
and ſociety. What praiſe, even of an inanimate 
form, if the regularity and elegance of its parts de- 
ſtroy not its fitneſs for any uſeful purpoſe! And how 
ſatisfactory an apology for any diſproportion orſeem- 
ing deformity, if we can ſhow the neceſſity of that 
particular conſtruction for the uſe intended ! A ſhip 
appears mor beautiful to an artiſt, or one moderately 
ſkilled in navigation, where its prow 1s wide and 
ſwelling beyond its poop, than if it were framed 
with a preciſe geometrical regularity , in contradic- 
tion to all the laws of mechanics. A building, whoſe 
doors and windows were exact ſquares, would hurt 
the eye by that very proportion ; as ill adapted to the 
figure of a human creature, for whoſe ſervice the 
fabric was intended. What wonder then that a 
Vol. III. gs T 
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man, whoſe habits and conduct are hurtful to ſo- 
ciety, and dangerous or pernicious to every one 
who has an intercourſe with him, ſhould, on that 
account, be an object of diſapprobation, and com- 
municate to every ſpectator the ſtrongeſt * 
of diſguſt and hatred *. 

But perbaps tbe difficulty of accounting for theſe 
effects of uſefulneſs, or its contrary , bas kept philo- 
ſophers from admitting them into their ſyſtems of 
ethics, and has induced them rather to employ any 
other principle in explaining the origin of moral good 
and evil. But it is no juſt reaſon for rejecting any 
principle, confirmed by experience, that we can- 
not givea ſatisfactory account of its origin , nor are 
able to reſolve it into other more general principles. 
And if we would employ a little thought on the pre- 
ſent ſubject, we need be at no loſs to account for the 


influence of utility, and to deduce it from princt- 


ples, the moſt known and avowed in human nature. 
From the apparent uſefulneſs of the ſocial virtues , 
it has readily been inferred by ſceptics , both ancient 
and modern, that all moral diſtinctions ariſe from 
education, and were, at firſt, invented, and after- 
wards encouraged , by the art of politicians, in order 
to render men tradable, and ſubdue their natural 
ferocity and ſelfiſhneſs which incapacitated them 
for ſociety. This principle, indeed . of precept and 
education, mult ſo far be owned to have a power- 
ful influence, that it may frequently increaſe , or di- 


miniſh, beyond their natural ſtandard, the ſentiments 


* See NOTE [Z]. 
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of e or diſlike; and may even, in particu- 
lar inſtances, create, wichout any natural principle 5 
a new ſentiment of 105 kind; as is evident in all ſu- 
perſtitious practices and obſervances: that all moral 
affection or diſlike ariſes from this origin, will never 
ſurely be allowed by any judicious inquirer. Had 
nature made no ſuch diſtinction, founded on the ori- 
ginal conſtitution of the mind, the words, honorable 
and /hameful, lovely and odious , noble and deſpicable , 
had never had place in any language; nor could po- 
liticians, had they invented theſe terms, ever have 
been able to render them intelligible, or make them 
convey any idea to the audience. So that nothing 
can be more ſuperficial than this paradox of the 
ſceptics; and it were well if, in the abſtruſer ſtudies 
of logic and metaphyſics, we could as eaſily obviate 
the cavils of that ſe, as in the practical and more 
intelligible ſciences of politics and morals. 

The ſocial virtues muſt, therefore, be allowed to 
have a natural beauty and amiableneſs, which, at 
firſt, antecedent to all precept or education, recom- 
mends them to the eſteem of uninſtructed mankind, 
and engages their affections. And as the public utili- 
ty of theſe virtues 1s the chief circumſtance whence 
they derive their merit, 1t follows, that the end, 
which they have a tendency to promote, muſt be 
ſome way agreeable to us, and take hold of ſome 
natural affection. It muſt pleaſe, either from conſi- 
derations of ſelf - intereſt, or form more generous 
motives and regards. | 

It has often been aſſerted, that, as every man has 
a ſtrong connexion with ſociety, and perceives the 

T 2 
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impoſſibility of his ſolitary ſubſiſtence , he becomes, 

on that account, favorable to all thoſe habits or 
principles which promote order in ſociety, and in- 
ſure to him the quiet poſſeſſion of ſo ineſtimable a 
bleſſing. As much as we value our own happineſs 
and welfare, as much muſt we applaud the practice 
of juſtice and humanity , by which alone the ſocial 
confederacy can be maintained, and every man reap 
the fruits of mutual protection and aſſiſtance. 

This deduction of morals from ſelf- love, or a re- 
gard to private intereſt, is an obvious thought, and 
has not ariſen wholly from the wanton ſallies and 
ſportive aſſaults of the ſceptics. To mention no 
others, Polybius, one of the graveſtand moſt judi- 
cious, as well as moſt moral writers of antiquity, has 
aſſigned this ſelfiſh origin to all our ſentiments of 
virtue. But though the ſolid, practical ſenſe of that 
author, and his averſion to all vain ſubtilties, render 
his authority on the preſent ſubject very conſiderable; 
yet 1s not this an affair to be decided by authority; 
and the voice of nature and experience ſeems plainly 
to oppoſe the ſelfiſh theory. 

We frequently beſtow praiſe on virtuous actions, 
performed in very diſtant ages and remote countries; 
where the utmoſt ſubtilty of imagination would not 
diſcover any appearance of ſelf- intereſt, or find any 
connexion of our preſent happineſs and ſecurity 
with events ſo widely ſeparated from us. 

A generous, a brave, anoble deed, performed by 
an adverſary , commands our approbation ; - while in 
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its conſequences it may be acknowledged prejudicial 
to our particular intereſt. | 
Where private advantage concurs , with zeneral 
affection for virtue, we readily perceive and avow 
the mixture of theſe diſtin ſentiments, which have 
a very different feeling and influence on the mind. 
We praiſe , perhaps, with more alacrity, where the 
generous, humane action contributes to our particu- 
lar intereſt: But the topics of praiſe, which we in- 
ſiſt on, are very wide of this circumſtance. And we 
may attempt to bring over others to our ſentiments, 
without endeavouring to convince them , that they 
reap any advantage from the actions which we re- 
commend to their approbation and applauſe. 

Frame the model ofa praiſe-worthy character, con- 
fiſting of all the moſt amiable moral virtues; give 
inſtances, in which theſe diſplay themſelves after an 
eminent and extraordinary manner: Youreadily en- 
gage the eſteem and approbation of all your audi- 
ence, who never ſo much as inquire in what age and 
country the perſon lived who poſſeſſed theſe noble 
qualities: A circumſtance, however, of all others, 
the moſt material to ſelf - love, or a concern for our 
own individual happineſs. | 

Once on a time, a ſtateſman, in the ſhock and 
conteſt of parties, prevailed ſo far as to procure , by 
his eloquence, the baniſhment of an able adverſary ; 
whom he ſecretly followed, offering him money for 
his ſupport during his exile, and ſoothing him with 
topics of conſolation in his misfortunes, Alas ! cries 
the baniſhed ſtateſman, with what regret muſt T leave my 
friends in this city, lere even enemies are ſo generous ! 
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Virtue, though in an enemy, here pleaſed him: 
And we alſo give it the juſt tribute of praiſe and ap- 
probation; nor do we retract theſe ſentiments, when 
we hear, that the action paſſed at Athens, about 
two thouſand years ago, and that the perſons” na- 
mes were Eſchines and Demoſthenes. . 
What is that to me There are few occaſions when 
this queſtion is not pertinent: And had it that uni- 
verſal, infallible influence ſuppoſed, it would turn 
into ridicule every compoſition, and almoſt every 
converſation which contain any praiſe or cenlure 
of men and manners. 
It is but a weak ſubterfuge, when preſſed bs theſe 
facts and arguments, to ſay, that we tranſport our- 
ſelves by the force of imagination , into diſtant ages 
and countries, and conſider the advantage, which 
we ſhould have reaped from theſe characters, bad 
we been contemporaries, and had any commerce 
with the perſons. It is not conceivable , how a real 
ſentiment or paſſion can ever ariſe from a known 
imaginary intereſt ; eſpecially when our real intereſt 
is ſtill kept in view, and is often acknowledged to 
be entirely diſtinct from the, imaginary , and even 
ſometimes oppoſite to it. 

A man, brought to the brink of a precipice, can- 
not look down without trembling; and the ſenti- 
ment of imaginary danger actuates him, in oppoſition 
to the opinion and belief of real ſafety. But the ima- 
gination is here aſſiſted by the preſence of a ſtriking 
object; and yet prevails not, except it be alſo aided 
by novelty,and the unuſual appearance of the object. 
_Cuſtom ſoon reconciles us to heights and precipices, 
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and wears off theſe falſe and deluſive terrors. The 
reverſe is obſervable in the eſtimates which we 
form of characters and manners; and the more 
we habituate ourſelves to an accurate fcrutiny of 
morals , the more delicate feeling do we acquire of 
the moſt minute diſtinctions between vice and vir- 
tue. Such frequent occaſion, indeed, have we, in 
common life, to pronounce all kinds of moral deter- 
minations, that no object of this kind can be new or 
unuſual to us; nor could any falſe views or prepoſ- 
ſeſſions maintain their ground againſt an experience 
ſo common and familiar. Experience being chiefly 
what forms the aſſociations of ideas, it is impoſſible. 
that any aſſociation could eſtabliſh and ſupport itſelf, 
in direct oppoſition to that principle. 

Uſefulneſs is agreeable, and engages our appro- 
bation. This is a matter of fact, confirmed by daily 
obſervation. But, uſeſul? For what? For ſome 
body's intereſt, ſurely. Whoſe intereſt then? Not 
our own only: For our approbation frequently ex- 
tends farther. It muſt, therefore, be the intereſt of 
thoſe who are ſerved by the character or action ap- 
proved of; and theſe we may conclude, however 
remote , are not totally indifferent to us. By opening 


up this ede we ſhall diſcaver'c one great ſource. 
of moral diſtinctions. 
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PART II. 


Self- love is a principle in human nature of ſuch 
extenſive energy, and the intereſt of each individual 
is, in general, ſo cloſely connected with that of the 
community, that thoſe philoſophers were excuſable, 
who fancied, that all our concern for the public might 


be reſolved intÞ a concern for our own happineſs and 


preſervation. They ſaw every moment, inſtances 
of approbation or blame, ſatis faction or diſpleaſure 
towards characters and actions; they denominated 
the objects of theſe ſentiments , virtues or vices ; they 
obſerved, that the former had a tendency to increaſe 
the happineſs, and the latter the miſery of mankind ; 
they aſked, whether it were poſſible that we could 


have any general concern for ſociety , or any diſin- 


tereſted reſentment of the welfare or injury of others? 
they found it ſimpler to conſider all theſe ſentiments 
as modifications of ſelf · love; and they diſcovered a 
pretence, atleaſt, for this unity of principle, in that 
cloſe union of delt, which is ſo obſervable be- 
tween the public and each individual. 

But notwithſtanding this frequent confuſion of in- 
tereſts, it is eaſy to attain what natural philoſophers, 
after lord Bacon, have affected to call the eperimen- 


tum crucis, or that experiment which points out 


the right way in any doubt or ambiguity. Werhave 
found inſtances, in which private intereſt was ſepa- 


rate from public; in which it was even contrary : 
And yet we obſerved the moral ſentiment to conti- 
nue, notwithſtanding this disjunction of intereſts. 
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And wherever theſe diſtin& intereſts ſenſibly con- 
curred, we always found a ſenſible increaſe of the 
ſentiment, and a more warm affection to virtue, and. 
deteſtation of vice, or what we properly call gratitude 
and revenge. Compelled by theſe inſtances, we muſt 
renounce the theory which accounts forevery moral 
ſentiment by the principle of ſelf -love. We muſt 
adopt a more public affection, and allow, that the 
intereſts of ſociety are not, even on their own ac- 
count, entirely indifferent to us. Uſefulneſs is only a 
tendency to a certain end; and it is a contradiction in 
terms, that any thing pleaſes as means to an end, 
where the end itſelf no wiſe affects us. If uſefulneſs, 


therefore, bea ſource of moral ſentiment, and if this 


uſefulneſs be not always conſidered with a reference 
to ſelf; it follows, that every thing which contri- 
butes to the happineſs of ſociety , recommends itſelf 
directly to our approbation and good-will. Here is a 
principle which accounts, in great part, for the ori- 
gin of morality: And what need we ſeek for abſtruſe 
and remote ſyſtems, when there occurs one ſo ob- 
vious and natural '? 

Have we any difficulty to comprehend theforce of 
humanity and benevolence ? Or to conceive that the 
very aſpect of happineſs, joy, proſperity, gives plea- 
ſure; that of pain, ſuffering, ſorrow, communicates 
uneaſineſs? The human countenance, ſays Horace“, 
borrows ſmiles or tears from the human countenance. 


* See NOTE [ BB]. 


ti ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adfient 
Humani vultus. HOR. 
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Reduce a perſon to ſolitude, and he loſes all enjoy- 
ment, except either of the ſenſual or ſpeculative 
kind; and t'at becauſe the movements of his heart 


are not forwarded by correſpondent movements in 


his ſellow- creatures. T he ſigns of ſorrow and mour- 
ning, though arbitrary, affect us with melancholy ; ; 
but the natural ſymptoms , tears and cries and 
groans , never fail to infuſe compaſſion and un- 
eaſineſs. And iſ the effects of miſery touch us in ſo 
lively a manner; can we be ſuppoſed altogether 


inſenſible or indifferent towards its cauſes; when a 
malicious or treacherous character and behaviour 


are preſented'to us? 

We enter, I ſhall ſuppoſe, into a convenient, 
warm, well- contrived apartment: we neceſſarily re- 
ceive a pleaſure from its very ſurvey; becauſe it pre- 
ſents us with the pleaſing ideas of eaſe , ſatisfaction, 
and enjoyment. The hoſpitable, good - humor- 


ed, humane landlord appears. This circumſtance 


ſurely muſt embelliſh the whole; nor can we eaſily 
forbear reflecting, with pleaſure, on the ſatisfiction 

which reſults to every one from his intercourſe and 
good offices. 

His whole family , by PA freedom, eaſe, confi- 
dence, and calm enjoyment, diffuſed over their coun- 
tenances , ſufficiently expreſs their happineſs. I 
have a pleaſing ſympathy in the proſpect of ſo much 
joy, and can never conſider the ſource of it without 
the moſt agreeable emotions. 

He tells me, that an oppreſſive and powerful 
neigh bour had attempted to diſpoſſeſs him of his in- 
heritance, and had long diſturbed all his innocent 
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and ſocial pleaſures. I feel an immediate indigna- 


tion ariſe in me againſt ſuch violence and injury. 


But it is no wonder, he adds, that a private wrong 
ſhould proceed from a man wa had enſlaved provin- 
ces, depopulated cities, and made the field and ſcaf- 
fold ſtream with human blood. I am ſtruck with 
horror at the proſpect of ſo much miſery, and am 
actuated by the * antipathy 8 its au- 
thor. 

In general, it is certain, chat, wi we go, 


whatever we reflect on or converſe about, every 


thing {till preſents us with the view of hana hap- 


pineſs or miſery , and excites in our breaſt a ſympa- | 


thetic movement of (pleaſure or uneaſineſs. In our 
ſerious occupations, in our careleſs amuſements, this 
principle ſtill exerts its active energy. 

A man who enters the theatre, is immediately 
ſtruck with the view of ſo great a multitude, parti- 
cipating of one common amuſement; and experi- 
ences, from their very aſpect, a ſuperior ſenſibility 
or diſpoſition of being affected with every ſentiment 
which he ſhares with his fellow- creatures. 

He obſerves the actors to be animated by the ap- 


| pear ance of a full audience, and raiſed to a degree of 


enthuſiaſm, which they cannot command in any ſo- 
litary or calm moment. 

Every movement of the theatre, by a ſkilful poet, 
is communicated, as it were by magic, to the ſpec- 
tators; who weep, tremble, reſent, rejoice, and are 
inflamed with all the variety of paſſions, which ac- 
tuate the ſeveral perſonages of the drama. 
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Were any event croſſes our wiſhes, and inter- 
rupts the happineſs of the favorite characters, we 
feel a ſenſible anxiety and concern. But where 
their ſufferings proceed from the treachery , cruelty, 
or tyranny of an enemy, our breaſts are affected with 
the livelieſt reſentment againſt the author of theſe 
calamities. 

It is here eſteemed contrary to the rules of art to 
repreſent any thing cool and indifferent. A diſtant 
friend, or a confident, who has no immediate inte- 
reſt in the cataſtrophe, ought, if poſſible, to be 
avoided by the poet; as communicating a like indif- 
ference to the audience, and OE the progreſs 
of the paſſions. 

Few ſpecies of poetry are more entertaining than 
paſtoral; and every one is fenſible, that the chief 
ſource of its pleaſure ariſes from thoſe 1 images of a 
gentle and tender tranquillity , which it repreſents in 
its perſonages, and of which it communicates a like 
ſentiment to the reader. Sannazarius, who. trans- 
ferred the ſcene to the ſea-ſhore, though he preſent- 
ed the moſt magnificent object in nature, is confeſ- 
ſed to have erred in his choice. The idea of toil, 


labor, and danger, ſuffered by the fiſhermen, is 


painful; by an unavoidable ſympathy , which at- 
tends every conception of human happineſs or 
miſery. 
When I was twenty, ſays a French poet, Ovid 
was my favorite: Now I am forty, I declare for 
Horace. We enter, to be ſure, more readily into 
ſentiments which reſetnble thoſe we feel every day: 
but no * when well repreſented, can be 
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entirely indifferent to us; becauſe there is none 
of which every man has not, within him, at leaſt. 
the ſeeds and firſt principles. It is the buſineſs of 
poetry to bring every affection near to us by lively 
imagery and repreſentation , and make it look like 
truth and reality: A certain proof, that wherever 
that reality is found, our minds are diſpoſed to be 
ſtrongly affected by it. 

Any recent event or piece of news, by which the 
fate of ſtates, provinces, or many individuals is af- 
fected, is extremely intereſting even to thoſe whoſe 
welfare is not immediately engaged. Such intelli- 
gence is propagated with celerity , heard with avidi- 
ty, and inquired into with attention and concern. 
The intereſt of ſociety appears, on this ocegſion, to 
be, in ſome degree, the intereſt of each individual, 
The imagination is ſure to be affected; though the 
paſſions excited may not always be ſo ſtrong and 
ſteady as to have great influence on the conduct 
and behaviour. 

The peruſal of a hiſtory ſcems a calm entertain- 
ment; but would be no entertainment at all, did not 
our hearts beat with correſpondent movements to 
thoſe which are deſcribed by the hiſtorian. 

Thucydides and Guicciardin ſupport with dif- 
ficulty our attention ; while the former deſcribes the 
trivial rencounters of the ſmall cities of Greece, 
and the latter the harmleſs wars of Piſa. The few 
perſons intereſted, and the ſmall intereſt, fill noe 
the imagination, and engage not the affections. 
The deep diſtreſs of the numerous Athenian army 
before Syracuſe, the danger which ſo neatly threatens 
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Venice; theſe excite compaſſion, theſe. move terror 


and anxiety. 


The indifferent, unintereſting ſtyle of Suetonius, 


equally with the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, may 
convince us of the cruel depravity of Nero or 'T 1- 
berius: But what a difference of ſentiment! While 
the former coldly relates the facts, and the latter ſets 
before our eyes the venerable figures of a Soranus 
and a Thraſea, intrepid in their fate, and only 


moved by the melting ſorrow of their friends and 


kindred. What ſympathy then touches every hu- 
man heart! What indignation againſt the tyrant, 
whoſe cauſeleſs fear or unprovoked malice gave riſe 
to ſuch deteſtable barbarity! 


If wefbring theſe ſubjects nearer; if we remove 


all ſuſpicion of fiction and deceit ; what powerful 


concern 1s excited, and how much ſuperior, in ma- 
ny inſtances, to the narrow attachment of ſelf-love 
and private intereſt! Popular ſedition, party - zeal, 
and devoted obedience to factious leaders; theſe are 


ſome of the moſt viſible, though leſs laudable, ef- 


fects of this ſocial ſympathy in human nature. 

The frivolouſneſs of the ſubjet too, we may ob- 
ſerve, is not able to detach us entirely from what 
carries an image of human ſentiment and affec- 
tion. | 

When a perſon ſtutters, and oneunees with dif- 
ficulty, we even ſympathize with this trivial uneaſi- 
neſs, and ſuffer for him. And it is a rule in criti- 
ciſm, that every combination of ſyllables or letters, 
which gives pain to the organs of ſpeech in the reci- 


tal, appears alſo, from a ſpecies of ſympathy, barſh . 
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and diſagreeable to the ear. Nay, when werun over 


a book with our eye, we are ſenſible of ſuch unhar- 


monious compoſition ; becauſe we ſtill imagine that 
a perſon recites it to us, and ſuffers from the pro- 
nunciation on theſe 3j Jarring ſounds. So delicate is 


our ſympathy. 


Eaſy and unconſtrained poſtures and motions are 


always beautiful: An air of health and vigor is 


agreeable ; clothes which warm without burdening 


the body, which cover without impriſoning the 


limbs, are well-faſhioned. In every judgment of 
beauty, the feelings of the perſon affected enter into 
conſideration , and communicate to the ſpectator 
ſimilar touches of pain or pleaſure *. What wonder, 
then, if we can pronounce no judgment concerning 
the character and conduct of men, without conſider- 
ing the tendencies of their actions, and the hap- 
pineſs or miſery which thence ariſes to ſociery ? 
what aſſociation of ideas would ever operate, were 


that principle here totally unactive“? 


If any man, from a cold inſenſibility or narrow 
ſelfiſhneſs of temper , is unaffected with the images of 


human happineſs or miſery , he muſt be equally in- 


different to the images of vice and virtue: As, on 


the other hand, it is always found, that a warm con- 


cern for the intereſts of our ſpecies is attended with a 


* « Decentior equus, cujus aſtricta ſunt ilia; ſed idem ve. 
& locior. Pulcher aſ>: &u' fit athleta, cujus lacertos exer- 
citatio expreſſit; idem certamini paratior. Nunquam vera 
« ſpecies ab utilitate dividitur. Sed hoc quidem diſcernere 
> modici judicii eſt.” Quintilian, Inſt. lib. viii. cap. ” 
* See NOTE (CC). 
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delicate feeling of all moral diſtinctions; a ſtrong re- 
ſentment of injury done to men; a lively approba. 


tion of their welfare. In this particular, though 


great ſuperiority is obſervable of one man above an- 
other, yet none are ſo entirely indifferent to the inte- 
reſt of their fellow- creatures, as to perceive no diſ- 


tinctions of moral good and evil, in conſequence of 


the different tendencies of actions and principles. 
How, indeed, can we ſuppoſe it poſſible in any one, 
who wears a human heart, that if there be ſubjected 
to his cenſure, one character or ſyſtem of conduct 


which 1s beneficial, and another which is pernicious, 


to his ſpecies or community, he will not ſo much as 


give a cool preference to the former, or aſcribe to it 


the ſmalleſt merit or regard? Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a 


perſon ever ſo ſelfiſh; let private intereſt have en. 


groſſed ever ſo much his attention; yet in inſtances 
where. that is not concerned, he walk unayoidably 
feel ſome propenſity to the good of mankind, and 
make it an object of choice, if every thing alle be 
equal. Would any man who is walking along, tread 
as willingly on another's gouty toes, whom he has 
no quarrel with, as on the hard flint and pavement ?* 
There is here ſurely a difference in the caſe. We 
ſurely take into conſideration the happineſs and mi- 
ſery of others, in weighing the ſeveral motives of 
action, andincline to the former, where no private 


regards draw us to ſeek our own promotion or ad- 


vantage by the injury of our fellow-creatures. And 


if the principles of humanity are capable, in many By 


inſtances, of influencing our actions, they muſt, at 


> All times, have ſome authority over our Cectiminits, 
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and give us a general approbation of what is uſeful to 
ſociety, and blame of what is dangerous or perni- 
cious. The degrees of theſe ſentiments may be the 


ſubject of controverſy ; but the reality of their exiſt- 


ence, one ſhould think, mult be admitted 1 in en 
theory or ſyſtem. 
A creature , abſolutely malicious an ſpiteful; 


were there any ſuch in nature, muſt be worſe than 


indifferent to the images of vics and virtue. All his 


ſentiments muſt be inverted, and directiy oppoſite to 


thoſe which prevail in the human fpecies. What- 
ever contributes to the good of mankind, as it croſſes 
the conſtant bent of his wiſhes and deſires, muſt pro- 
duce uneaſineſs and diſapprobation ; and on the con- 
trary, whatever is the ſource of diforder and miſery 
in ſociety, muſt, for the ſame reaſon , be regarded 
with pleaſure and complacency. Timon,” who, 
probably from his affected ſpleen, more than any 


inveterate malice, was denominated the man-hater, 


embraced Alcibiades with great fondneſs. Go on, 


my boy! cried he, acquire the confidenes of the people: 
You will one day, I foreſee, be the cauſe of great ca- 
lamities tothem*, Could we admit the two princi- 
ples of the Manicheans, it is an infallible conſe- 
quence, that their ſentiments of human actions, as 
well as of every thing elſe, muſt be totally oppoſite; - 
and that every inſtance of juſtice and humanity, from 
its neceſſary tendency, muſt pleaſe the one deity and 
diſpleaſe the other. All mankind ſo far reſemble 


the good principle, that, where intereſt or reyenge 


7 Plutarch in vita Ale. 
Vor. III. : v 


: and that the difference conſiſts not in the object 


or envy perverts not our diſpoſition, we are always 
inclined, from our natural philanthropy, to give 
the preference to the happineſs of fociety, and con- 
ſequently to virtue, above its oppoſite. Abſolute, 
unprovoked, diſintereſted malice, has never, per- 
haps, place in any human breaſt; or if it had, muſt 
there pervert all the ſentiments of morals, as well 
as the feelings of humanity. If the cruelty of Nero 
be allowed entirely voluntary, and not rather 


the effect of conſtant fear and reſentment; it is 
evident, that Tigellinus, preferably to Seneca or 


Burrhus, muſt have poſſeſſed his ſtead y and uniform 
approbation. 


A ſtateſman or patriot, who ſerves our own coun- 


try, in our own time, has always a more paſſionate 


regard paid to him, chan one whole beneficial in- 
fluence operated on diſtant ages or remote nations; 
where the good, reſulting from his generous huma- 


nity, being leſs connected with us, ſeems more ob- 


ſcure, and affects us with a leſs lively ſympathy. 
We may own the merit to be equally great, though _ 


our ſentiments are not raiſed to an equal height in 


both caſes, The judgment here corrects the inequa- 
lities of our internal emotions and perceptions z in 
like manner, as it preſerves us from error in the ſe- 
veral variations of images preſented to our external 
ſenſes. The ſame object, at a double diſtance, real - 
ly throws on the eye a picture of but half the bulk; 
yet we imagine that it appears of the ſame ſize in 
both ſituations; becauſe we know that, on our ap- 
proach to it, its image would expand on the eye, 
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itſelf, but in our poſition with regard to it. And in- 
deed, without ſuch a correction of appearances, both 
in internal and external ſentiment, men could never 

think or talk ſteadily on any ſubject ; while their 
fluctuating ſituations produce a continual. variation 
on objects, and throw them into ſuch different aud 
contrary lights and poſitions *. 

The more we converle with mankind, and the 
greater ſocial intercourſe we maintain, the more ſhall 
we be familiarized to theſe general preferences and 
diſtinctions, without which our converſation and dif 
courſe could ſcarcely be rendered intelligible to each 
other. Every man's intereſt is peculiar to himſelf, 


and the averſions and deſires, which reſult from it, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to affect others i in a like degree: 
General language, therefore, being formed for gene- 
ral uſe, muſt be moulded on ſome more general views, 
and muſt affix the epithets of praiſe or blame, in con- 
formity to ſentiments which ariſe from the general 
intereſts of the community ; And if theſe ſentiments, 
in moſt men, be not ſo ſtrong as thoſe which have a 
reference to private good; yet ſtill they muſt make 
ſome diſtinction, even in perſons the moſt depraved 
and ſelfiſh; and muſt attach the notion of good to a 
beneficent conduct, and of evil to the contrary. Sym- 
pathy, we ſhall allow, is much fainter than our con- 
cern for ourſelves, and ſympathy with perſons remote 
from us, much fainter than that with perſons near 
and contiguous ; but for this very reaſon, is is neceſ- 
fary for us, in our calm judgments and diſcourſe 


See NOTE [ DD J. 
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Concerning the characters of men, to neglect all theſe. 
differences, and render our ſentiments more pub- 
lic and ſocial. Beſides, that we ourſelves often 
change our ſituation in this particular, we every 
day meet with perſons who are in a ſituation differ- 
ent from us, and who could never converſe with us, 
were we to remain conſtantly in that poſition and 
point of view, which is peculiar to ourſelves. The 


intercourſe of ſontimants. therefore, in ſociety and 
converſation, makes us formſome general unalterable 


ſtandard by which we may approve or diſapprove of 


characters and manners. And though the heart taxes 


not part entirely with thoſe general notions, nor re- 
gulates all its love and hatred, by the univerſal, ab- 
ſtract differences of vice and virtue , without regaed 
to ſelf, or the perſons with whom we are more inti- 
mately connected; yet have theſe moral differences 
aconſiderable influence, and being ſufficient, at leaſt, 
for diſcourſe , ſerve all our purpoſes in company, in 
the pulpit , on the theatre, and in the ſchoals*. 
Thus, in whatever light we take this ſubject, the 
merit aſcribed to the ſocial virtues appears ſtill uni- 
form, and ariſes chiefly from that regard, which the 
natural ſentiment of benevolence engages us to pay 
to the intereſts of mankind and ſociety. If we con- 
ſider the principles of the buman make, ſuch as they 

appear to daily experience and obſervation, we muſt, 
g priori, conclude it impoſſible for ſuch a creature as 
man to be totally indifferent to the well or ill being 


of his fellow. creatures, and not readily, of himſelf, to 


See NOTE CEE]. 
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pronounce, where nothing gives him-any particular 
bias, that what promotes their bappineſs 15 good, what 
tends to their miſery is evil, without any farther re- 
gard or conſideration. Here then are the ſaint rudi- 
ments, atleaſt, or out- lines, of a general diſtinction 
between actions; and in proportion as the humanity 
of the perſon is ſuppoſed to increaſe, his connexion 
with thoſe who are injured or benefi ted. and his lively: 
conception of their milery or happineſs; his conſe- 
quent cenſure or approbation acquires. proportion- 
able vigor. There is no neceſſity that a generous ac- 
tion barely mentioned in an old hiſtory or remote ga- 
zette, ſhould communicate any ſtrong feelings of ap- 
plauſe and admiration. Virtue, placed at ſuch a dif- 
tance, is like a fixed ſtar, which, though to the eye 
of reaſon, it may appear as luminous as the ſun in his 
meridian, is ſo infinitely removed as to affect the ſen- 
ſes neither with light nor heat. Bring this virtue 
nearer, by our acquaintance or connexion with the 
perſons, or even by an elegant recital of the caſe 
our hearts are immediately caught, our ſympathy: 
enlivened, and our cool approbation convertetl into 
the warmeſt ſentiments of friendſhip and regards 
Theſe ſeem neceſſary and infallible conſequences of 
the general principles of human nature, . as diſcoyere@ 
in common life and practice. 

Again; reverſe theſe views and reien Con- 
ſider the matter a poſteriori; and weigbing the con- 
fequences , inquire if the merit of focial virtue be not 
in a great meaſure derivec from the feelings of hu- 
manity, with which it affects the ſpectators. It ap- 
pears to be a matter of fact, that the circumſtance of 
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utility, in all ſubjects, is a fource of praife and appro- | 


bation: That it is conſtantly appealed to in all moral 
deciſions concerning the merit and demerit of ac- 
tions: That it is the ſole ſource of that high regard 
paid to juſtice, fidelity, honor, allegiance, and chaſ- 


tity : That it is infeparable from all the other ſocial 


virtues, humanity, generoſity, charity, affability, le- 
nity, mercy, and moderation: And, in a word, that 
it is a foundation of the chief part of morals, which 


has a reference to mankind and our fellow- creatures. 


It appears alſo, that in our general approbation 
of characters and manners, the uſeful tendency of the 
ſocial virtues moves us not by any regard to felf- 
intereſt, but has an influence much more univerſal 
and extenſive. It appears, that a tendency to public 
good, and to the promoting of peace, harmony, and 
order in ſociety, does always, by affectiug the bene- 
volent principles of our frame, engage us on the ſide 


of the ſocial virtues. And it appears, as an additional 


confirmation, that thefe principles of humanity and 
ſympathy enter fo deeply into all our ſentiments, and 
have fo powerful an influence, as may enable them to 
excite the ſtrongeſt cenſure and applauſe. The pre- 
ſent theory is the ſimple reſult of all theſe inferences; 


each of which ſeems founded on uniform mee 


and obfervation. 

Were it doubtful, whether there were any fuch 
principle in our nature as humanity or a concern for 
others, yet when we ſee, in numberleſs inſtances, that 
whatever has a tendency to promote the intereſts of 
ſociety, is ſo bighly approved of, we ought thenceto 
| Yun the force of the benevolent principle; ſince i 1k 
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1s impoſſible for any thing to pleaſe as means to 
an end, where the end is totally indifferent. On 
the other hand, were it doubtful whether there 
were implanted in our nature any general principle 
of moral blame and approbation; yet when we ſee, 
in numberleſs inſtances, the influence of — 
we ought thence to conclude, that it is impoſſible 
but that every thing which promotes the intereſt 
| of ſociety, muſt communicate pleaſure, and what 
is pernicious give uneaſineſs: But when theſe dif- 
| ferent reflections and obſervations concur in eſtab- 
liſhing the ſame concluſion, muſt they not beſtow 
k an undiſputed evidence upon it? | 
| It is however hoped, that the progreſs of this 
| argument will bring a farther confirmation of the 
5 preſent theory, by ſhowing the riſe of other ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and regard from the ſame or like 
Principles. 
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OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES, 
K 

Tr ſeems evident, that where a quality or habit is 
ſubjected to our examination, if it appear in any 
reſpect prejudicial to the perſon poſſeſſed of it, any 
ſuch as incapacitates him for buſineſs and adion 1 
is inſtantly blamed, and ranked among his faults and 
imperfections. Indolence, negligence, want of order 
and method, obſtinacy, fickleneſs, raſhneſs, credulity; 
theſe qualities were never eſteemed by any one indif- 
ferent to a character; much leſs extolled as accom- 
pliſbments or virtues. The prejudice, reſulting from 
them, immediately ſtrikes our eye, and gives us 
the ſentiment of pain and diſapprobation. 

No quality, it is allowed, is abſolutely either blame- 
able or praiſe-worthy. It is all according to its de- 
gree. A due medium, fay the Peripatetics, is the 
characteriſtic of virtue. But this medium is chiefly 
determined by utility. A proper celerity, for inſtance, 
and diſpatch in buſineſs, is commendable. When de- 
fective, no progreſs is ever made in the execution of 
any purpoſe: When exceſſive, it engages us in pre- 
cipitate and ill- concerted meaſures and enterpriſes : 
By fuch reafonings, we fix the proper and commend- 
able mediocrity in all moral and prudential diſquiſi- 
tions; and never loſe view of the advantages whick | 


reſult from any character or habit. 
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Now as theſe advantages are enjoyed by the perſon 


poſſeſſed of the character, it can never be fe/-love 


which renders the proſpect of them agreeable to us, 
the ſpectators, and prompts our eſteem and approba- 
tion. No force of imagination can convert us into 
another perſon, and make us fancy, that we, being 


that perſon, reap benefit from thoſe valuable qualities 


which belong to him: Or if it did, no celerity of ima- 
gination could immediately tranfport us back into 
ourſelves, and make us love and eſteem the perſon 
as different from us. Views and ſentiments fo oppo- 
ſite to known truth, and.to each other, could never 
have place, at the ſame time, in the ſame perſon. 
All ſuſpicion, therefore, of ſelfiſh regards, is here to- 


_ tally excluded. It is a quite different principle which 


actuates our boſom, and intereſts us in the felicity of 
the perſon whom we contemplate. Where his natu- 
ral talents and acquired abilities give us the proſpect 


of elevation, advancement, a figure in life, proſperous 


ſucceſs, a ſteady command over fortune, and the ex- 
ecution of great er advantageous undertakings ;. we 
are ſtruck with ſuch agreeable images, and feel a 
complacency and regard immediately ariſe towards 
him. The ideas of happineſs, joy, triumph, proſpe- 


Tity , are connected with every circumſtance of his 


character, and diffuſe over our minds a pleaſing 
ſentiment of ſympathy and humanity *. 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon originally framed ſo as to 
have no manner of concern for his fellow. creatures, 


but to regard the happineſs and miſery of all ſenſible 


* See NOTE [ FF J. 
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18 beings with greater indifference than even two con- 
1 tiguous ſhades of the ſame color. Let us ſuppoſe, 
1 | if che proſperity of nations were laid on the one hand, 
and their ruin on the other, and he were deſired to 
1 chuſe; that he would Rand, like the ſchoolman's aſs, 
. irreſolute and undetermined, between equal motives; 
| odr rather, like the ſame aſs between two pieces of, 
wood or marble, without any inclination or propen- 
ſity to either ſide. The conſequence, I believe, muſt. 
| be allowed juſt, that ſuch a perſon being abſolutely 
| | . unconcerned, either for the public good of a commu- 
1 5 nity, or the private utility of others, would look on 
every quality, however pernicious, or bowever 
beneficial to ſociety, or to its poſſeſſor, with the 
ſame indifference as on the moſt common and 
unintereſting object. 
But if, inſtead of this fancied monſter, we ſuppoſe a 
man to form a judgment or determination in the caſe, 
there is to him a plain foundation of preference, 
where every thing elſe is equal; and however cool 
bis choice may be, if his heart be ſelfiſh, or if the 
| perſons intereſted be remote from him; there muſt 
1! ſtill be a choice or diſtinction between what is uſeful 
and what is pernicious. Now this diſtinction is the 
| | | ſame in all its parts, with the moral difiinewon, whoſe 
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foundation has been ſo often, and ſo much in vain, 
inquired after. The ſame endowmegts of tke mind, 
i" in every circumſtance, are agreeable to the ſentiment 
| 
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of morals and to that of humanity : The fame temper 
is ſuſceptible of high degrees of the one ſentiment 
and of the other; and the ſame alteration in the ob- 
jects, by their nearer approach or by connexions, 
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enlivens the one and the other. By all the rules 
of philoſophy, therefore, we muſt conclude, that 
theſe ſentiments are originally the ſame; fince, in 
cach particular, even the moſt minute, they are 
governed by the ſame laws, and are moved by 
the ſame objects. 

Why do Philo fophers infer, with: the greateſt 
certainty, that the moon is kept in its orbit by the 
ſame force of gravity that makes bodies fall near 
the ſurface of the earth, but becauſe theſe effects 


are, upon computation, found ſimilar and equal? 


And muſt not this argument bring as ſtrong con- 
viction in moral as in natural diſquiſitions? 1 
To prove, by any long detail, that all the quali- 
ties uſeful to the poſſeſſor are approved of, and 
the contrary cenſured, would be ſuperfluous. The 
leaſt reflection on what is every day experienced 
in life will be ſufficient. We ſhall only mention 
a few inſtances, in order to remove, if poſſible, 

all doubt and heſitation. 
The quality, the moſt neceſſary for the executiort 


of any uſeful enterpriſe, is Diſcretion ; by which 


we carry on a fafe intercourſe with others, give 
due attention to our own and to their character, 


weigh each circumſtance of the buſineſs which 


we undertake, and employ the ſureſt and ſafeſt 


means ſor the attainment of any end or purpoſe. 


To a Cromwell, perhaps, or a De Retz, diſcretion 
may appear an alderman-like virtue, as Dr. Swift 
calls it; and being incompatible with thoſe vaſt de- 
ſigns, to which their courage and ambition prompt- 


ed them, it might really in them be a fault or 
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imperfection. But in the conduct of ena life, 
no virtue is more requiſite, not only to obtain 
fucceſs, but to avoid the moſt fatal miſcarriages 
and diſappointments. The greateſt parts without 
it, as obſerved by an elegant writer, may be fatal 
to their owner; as Polyphemus, deprived of his 
eye, was only the more expoſed, on account of 
his enormous ſtrength and ſtature. | 


The beſt character, indeed, were it not rather too 


perfect for human nature, is that which is not ſway- 


ed by temper of any kind; but alternately employs 
enterpriſe and caution, as each. is uſeful to the particu- 
lar purpoſe intended. Such is the excellence which 


St. Evremond aſcribes to Mareſchal Turenne, ho 


diſplayed every campaign, as he grew older, more 
temerity in his military enterpriſes; and being now, 
from longexperience, perfectly acquainted with every 
incident in war, he advanced with greater firmneſs 
and ſecurity, in a road ſo well known to him. Fa- 
bius, ſays Machiavel , was cautious ; Scipio enter- 
priſing: And bothSacceeded; becauſe the”! ſituation 


of the Roman affairs, during the command! of each, 


was peculiarly adapted to his genius; but both 
would have failed, had theſe ſituations been re- 
verſed. He 1s happy , whoſe circumſtances ſuit his 
temper; but he 1s more excellent , why can ſuit 


his temper to any circumſtances. 


What need is there to diſplay the praiſes of In- 
duſtry, and to extol its advantages, in the ac- 
quiſition of power and riches, or in raiſing what we 
call a fortune in the world? The tortoiſe, according 


do the fable, by his perſeyerance, gained the race of 


* 
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the hare, though poſſeſſed of much ſuperior ſwift - 
neſs. A man's time, when well huſbanded, is like 
| a cultivated field, of which a few acres produce 


more of what is uſeful to life, than extenſive provin- 
ces, even of the.richeſt ſoil, when over-run with 
weeds and brambles. 

Bur all proſpect of ſucceſs in life, or even of tole. 
rable ſubſiſtence, muſt fail, where a reaſonable 
Frugality is wanting. The heap, inſtead of 
increaſing, diminiſhes daily, and leaves its poſſeſſor 


ſo much more unhappy, as, not having been able to 
confine his expenſes to a large revenue, he will ſtill 


leſs be able to live contentedly on a ſmall one. The 


ſouls of men, according to Plato*, inflamed with 
impure appetites, and loſing the body, which alone 

afforded means of ſatisfaction, hover about the earth, 
and haunt the places where their bodies are depoſi- 
ted;. poſſeſſed with a longing defire to recover the 
loſt organs of ſenſation. So may we ſee worthleſs 
prodigals, having conſumed their fortune in wild 


debauches, thruſting themſelves into every plentiful 


table, and every party of pleaſure, hated even by 
the vicious, and deſpiſed even by fools. 


Ihe one extreme of frugality is avarice, which, as 


it both deprives a man of all uſe of his richies; and 


checks hoſpitality and every ſocial enjoyment, is 
juſtly cenſured on a double account. Prodigalily, 


the other extreme, is commonly more hurtful to a 


man himſelf; and each of theſe extremes is blamed 


above the other, according to the temper of the perſon 
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who cenſures, and according to his greater or leſs 
ſenfiblity to pleaſure, either ſocial or ſenſual. | 
Qualities often derive their merit from compli- 
—. ſources. Honeſty, fidelity, truth, are praiſed 
for their immediate tendency to promote the inte- 
reſts of ſociety; but after thoſe virtues are once eſta- 
bliſhed upon this foundation, they are alſo conſider- 
ed as advantageous to the perſon himſelf, and as the 
ſource of that truſt and confidence which can alone 
give a man any conſideration in life. One becomes 


contemptible, no leſs than odious, when he forgets 


the duty which, in this particular, he owes to him- 
Telf as well as to ſociety. 

Perhaps this conſideration is one chief fourcs of the 
bigh blame which is thrown on any inſtance of fail- 
ure among women in point of chaſtity, The greateſt 
regard which can be acquired by that ſex, is derived 
from their fidelity ; and a woman becomes cheap and 
vulgar, loſes her rank, and is expoſed to every in- 


ſult, who is deficient in this particular. The ſmal- 
leſt failure is eher ſufficient to blaſt her character. A 


ſemale has ſo many opportunities of ſecretly indul- 
ging theſe appetites, that nothing can give us ſecu- 
rity but her abſolute modeſty and reſerve; and where 
a breach is once made, it can ſcarcely ever be fully 
repaired, If a man behave with cowardice on one 
occaſion, a contrary conduct re-inſtates him in his 


character. But by what action can a woman, whoſe 


behaviour has once been diſſolute, be able to aſſure 
us, that ſhe has formed better reſolutions, and has 


ſell command enough to carry them, 1 into execu- 
tion? 
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All men, it is allowed, are equally defirous of 


Happineſs; but few are ſucceſsful in the purſuit: 


One conſiderable cauſe is the want of Strength 
of Mind, which might enable them to reſiſt the 
temptation of preſent eaſe or pleaſure, and carry them 


forward in the ſearch of more diſtant profit and en- 


joyment. Our affections, on a general proſpect of 


_ their objects, form certain rules of conduct, and cer. 


tain meaſures of preference, of one above another: 
And theſe decifions, though really the reſult of our 
calm paſſions and propenſities (for what elſe can 


pronounce any object eligible, or the contrary) ; are 


yet ſaid, by a natural abuſe of terms, to be the de- 


terminations of pure reaſon and reflection. But when 
ſome of theſe objects approach nearer to us, or ac- 


quire the advantages of fayorable lights and' poſi- 
tions, which catch the heart or imagination; our 


general reſolutions are frequently confounded, a 
ſmall enjoyment preferred, and laſting ſhame and 


ſorrow entailed upon us. And however poets may 
employ their wit and eloquence 1n celebrating pre- 
ſent pleaſure, and rejectiug all diſtant views to fame, 


health, or fortune; it is obvious, that this practice 
is the ſource of all diſſoluteneſs and diſorder, repent- 


ance and miſery. A man of a ſtrong and determi» 


ned temper adheres tenaciouſly to his general reſolu- 


tions, and is neither ſeduced by the allurements of 
pleaſure, nor terrified by the menaces of pain; but 


keeps ſtill in view thoſe diſtant purſuits, by which 


he, at once, enſures his happineſs and his honor. 


Self-ſatisfaction, at leaſt in ſome degree, is an ad- 
vantage which equally attends the Foel and the 
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Wiſe Man : but it is the only one; nor 1s there 
any other circumſtance in the conduct of life where 
they are upon an equal footing. Buſineſs, books, 
converſation ; for all of theſe, a fool is totally inca- 
pacitated; and except condemned by his ſtation to 


the coarſeſt drudgery, remains a uſeleſs burden up- 
on the earth. Accordingly it is found, that men are 


extremely jealous of their character in this particu- 


lar; and many inſtances are ſeen of profligacy and 


treachery, the moſt avowed and unreſerved; none 
of bearing patiently the imputation of ignorance and 
ſtupidity. Dicæarchus, the Macedonian gene- 
ral, who, as Poly bius tells us *, openly erected one 
altar to impiety, another to injuſtice, in order to bid 
defiance to mankind; even he, I am well aſſured, 
would have ſtarted at the epithet of fool, and have 
meditated revenge for ſo injurious an appellation. 


Except the affection of parents, the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt indiſſoluble bond in nature, no connexion has 
ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the diſguſt ariſing from 


this character. Love itſelf, which can ſubſiſt under 
treachery , ingratitude , malice, and infidelity , is 
immediately extinguiſhed by it, when perceived and 


acknowledged; nor are deformity and old age more 


fatal to the dominion of that paſſion. So dreadful 


are the ideas of an utter incapacity for any purpoſe 
or undertaking, and of continued error and miſcon- 


duct in life! 


When it is aſked, ler a quick or a ſlo ap- 
prevention be moſt valuable ? whether one 2 at 
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firſt view, penetrates far into a ſubject, but can per- 


form nothing upon ſtudy ; or a contrary character, 
which muſt work out every thing by dint of applica- 
tion? whether a clear head or a copious invention ? 
whether a profound genius or a ſure judgment? in 
ſhort, what character or peculiar turn of underſtand- 


ing is more excellent than another? lt is evident, 


that we can anfwer none of theſe queſtions, without 


conſidering which of thoſe qualities capacitates a 


man beſt for the world, and carries him fartheſt 1 in 
any undertaking. 


| If refined ſenfe and exalted ſenſe be not ſo uſe eful 


as common ſenſe, their rarity, their novelty, and the 
nobleneſs of their objects, make ſome compenſation, 


and render them the admiration of mankind: As 
gold, though leſs ſerviceable than iron, acquires, 


from its ſcarcity, a value which is much ſuperior. 
The defects of judgment can be ſupplied by no 


art or invention; but thoſe of Memory frequently 
may, both in buſineſs and in ſtudy, by method and 


induſtry, and by diligence in committing every 


thing to writing; and we ſcarcely ever hear a ſhort 
memory given as a reaſon for a man's failure in any 
undertaking, But in ancient times, when no man 


could make a figure without the talent of ſpeaking, 


and when the audience were too delicate to bear 


ſuch crude, undigeſted harangues as our extempo- 


rary orators offer to public aſſemblies; the faculty 
of memory was then of the utmoſt conſequence, and 


was accordingly much more valued than at preſent. 


Scarce any great genius is mentioned in antiquity, 
who is not celebrated for this talent; and Cicero 
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enumerates it among the other ſublime qualities of 
Cæſar himſelf *. 

Particular cuſtoms and manners alter the ofeful- 
neſs of qualities: They alſo, alter their merit. Par- 
ticular ſituations and accidents have, in ſome degree, 
the ſame influence. He will always be more eſteem- 
ed, who poſſefles thoſe talents and accompliſhments, 
which ſuit his ſtation and profeſhon, than he whom 


Fortune has miſplaced in the part which ſhe has aſ- 
ſigned him. The private or ſelfiſh virtues are, in 


this reſpect, more arbitrary than the public and ſo- 
cial. In other reſpects, they are, „perhaps, leſs liable 
to doubt and controverſy. 

In this kingdom, ſuch continued BN of 
late years, has prevailed among men in active life 
with regard to public ſpirit, and among thoſe in h . 
culative with regard to benevolence; and ſo many 
falle pretenſions to each have been, no doubt, detect- 
ed, that men of the world are apt, without any bad 
intention, to diſcover a ſullen incredulity on the 
head of thoſe moral endowments, and even ſome- 
times ablolutely to deny their exiſtence and reali- 
ty. In like manner, I find, that of old, the perpe- 
tual cant of the Szoics and Cynics concerning virtue, 
their magnificent proſeſſions and ſlender performan- 
ces, bred a diſguſt in mankind; and Lucian, who, 
though licentious with regard to pleaſure, is yet, in 
other reſpects, a very moral writer, cannot, ſome- 
times, talk of virtue, ſo much boaſted, without 


* Fuitinillo ingenium, ratio, memoria, literz, cura, co- 


Sitatio, diligeatia; &c. Philip. 2. 
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betrayng ſymptoms of ſpleen and 1 irony *. But ſurely 
this peeviſh delicacy, whencever it ariſes, can never 
be carried ſo far as to make us deny the exiſtence of 
every ſpecies of merit, and all diſtinction of manners 
and behaviour. Beſides diſcretion, caution , enter- 


priſe, induſtry , aſſiduity , ſrugality , economy, good- 


ſenſe, prudence , diſcernment ; beſides theſe endow- 
ments, I lay, whoſe very names force an avowal of 


their metit, there are many others, to which the 
moſt determined ſcepticiſm cannot, for a moment, 


perance , ſobriety , putience , conſtancy, perſeverance, 


tion, addreſs, preſence of mind, quickneſs of concep- 
tion, facility of expreſſion : thee, and a thouſand more 
of the ſame kind, no man will ever deny to be ex- 
cellencies and perfections. As their merit conſiſts 
in their tendency to ſerve the perſon poſſeſſed of 
them, without any magnificent claim to public and 
focial deſert, we are the leſs jealous of their preten- 
ſions, and readily admit them into the catalogue of 
laudable qualities. We are not ſenſible that, by this 
conceſſion, we have paved the way forall the other 
moral excellencies, and cannot conſiſtently heſitate 
/any longer with regard to diſintereſted neee 
patriotiſm, and humanity, : 

lt ſeems indeed certain, that firſt appearances are 
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here, as uſual, extremely deceitful, and that it is 
more difficult, in a ſpeculative way, to reſolve into 
ſelf love the merit which we aſcribe to the ſelfiſh 
virtues above mentioned, than that even of the ſo- 
cial virtues, juſtice and beneficence. For this latter 
purpoſe, we need but fay, that whatever conduct 
promotes the good of the community 1s loved, prai- 
ſed, and eſteemed by the community, on account of 
that utility and intereſt of which every one partakes: 
And though this affection and regard be in reality 
gratitude, not ſelf-love, yet a diſtinction, even of this 
obvious nature, may not readily be made by ſuperfi- 
clal reaſoners ; and there is room at leaſt to ſupport 
the caviland diſpute for a moment. But as qualities, 
which tend only to the utility of their poſſeſſor, with- 
out any reference to us, or to the community, are yet 
eſtcemed and valued; by what theory or ſyſtem can 
we account for this ſentiment from ſelf-love, or de- 
duce it from that favorite origin? There ſeems here a 
neceſſity for confefling, that the happineſs and miſery 
of others are not ſpectacles entirely indifferent to us; 
but that the view of the former, whether in its cauſes 
or effects, like ſunſhine, or the proſpect of well-culti. 
vated plains (to carry our pretenſions no higher), 
communicates a ſecret joy and fatisfaction; the ap- 
pearance of the latter, like a lowering cloud or barren 
landſcape,throws a melancholy damp over the imagi- 
nation. And this conceſſion being once made, the dif- 
ficulty is over; and a natural unforced interpretation 
of the phenomena of human life will afterwards, we 
may hope, prevail e uy ſpeculative inquirers. 
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PART IL 


It may not be improper, in this place, to examine 
the influence of bodily endowments, and of the 
goods of fortune, over our ſentiments of regard and 
eſteem, and to conſider whether theſe phenomena 
fortify or weaken the preſent theory. It will natu- 
rally be expected, that the beauty of the body, as is 
ſuppoſed by all ancient moraliſts, will be ſimilar, in 
fome reſpects, to that of the Wind; and that every 


kind of eſteem which is paid to a man, will have 


fomething ſimilar in its origin, whether it ariſe from 


his mental endowments, or from the fituation of his | 


exterior circumſtances. 
It is evident, that one conſiderable ſource of beaus 


#y in all animals. is the advantage which they reap | 


from the particular ſtructure of their limbs and mem- 
bers, ſuitably to the particular manner of liſe to 
which they are by nature deſtined. The juſt pro- 
portions of a horſe, deſcribed by Xenophon and 
Virgil, are the ſame that are received at this day | 
by our modern jockeys; becauſe the foundation of 
them is the fame, namely, experience of what is de- 
trimental or vleful to the animal. a 

Broad ſhoulders, a lank belly, firm joints, taper 
legs; all theſe are beautiful in our ſpecies, becauſe 
figns of force and vigor. Ideas of utility and its 


_ contrary, though they do not entirely F 


What 1s handſome or deformed, are evidently the 


ON of a conſiderable part of approbation or dif- 
ike. 
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Is ancient times, bodily ſtrength and dexterity be- 
ing of greater 1% and importance in war, was alſo 
much more efteemed and valued than at preſent. | 
Not to inſiſt on Homer and the poets, we may ob- 
ferve, that hiſtorians fcruple not to mention force of 
body among the other accompliſhments even of Epa- 
minondas, whom they acknowledge to be the great- 
eſt hero, ſtateſman, and general of all the Greeks “. 
A like praife 1 is given to Pompey, one of the great- 
eſt of the Romans. This inſtance is fimilar to 
what we obferved above with regard to memory. 
What deriſion and contempt, with both ſexes, at- 
tend Zmpotence ; while the unhappy object is regard- 
ed as one deprived of fo capital a pleafure in life, 
and at the ſame time as diſabled from communica- 
ting it to others. Barrenneſs in women, being alſo 
a fpecies of inuwiliy, is a reproach, but not in the 
ſame degree: Of which the reaſon is very 1e 
according to the prefent theory. 

T here is no rule in painting or ſtatuary more in- 
diſpenſable than that of balancing the figures, and 
placing them with the greateſt exactnefs on their 
proper centre of gravity. A figure, which is not 
juſtly balanced, 1s uely ; becaufe i it conveys the dif. 
agreeable ideas of fall, harm, and pain “. 

A diſpofition or turn of mind, which qualifies a 
man to riſe in the world, and advance his fortune, 
K entitled to- eſteem and regard, as has already been 
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explained. It may, therefore, naturally be ſuppo- 
ſed, that the actual poſſeſſion of riches and authority 
will have a conſiderable influence over theſe ſenti- 
ments. 

Let us examine any hypotheſis, by which we car 
account for the regard paid to the rich and power 
ful: we fhall find none ſatisfactory but that which 
deri ves it from the enjoy ment communicated to the 
ſpectator by the images of proſperity, happineſs, eafe, 


plenty, authority, and the gratification of every ap- 


petite. Self. love, for inſtance, which ſome affect ſo 
much to conſider as the ſouree of every ſentiment, 


is plainly inſufficient for this purpoſe. Where no- 


good. will or friendſhip appears, it is difficult to con- 


ceive on what we can found our hope of advantage 


from the riches of others; though we naturally re- 


iſpect the rich, even before they diſcover any um 
favorable diſpoſition towards us. | 


We are affected with the fame fentiments, Touts 
we lie ſo much out of the ſphere of their activity, 
that they cannot even be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the 
power of ſerving us. A priſoner of war, in all ci- 


vilized nations, is treated with a regard fuited to his 
condition; and riches, it is evident, go far towards 


fixing. the condition of any perſon. If birth and 
quality enter for a ſhare, this ſtill affords us an argu- 
ment to our preſent purpofe. For what is it we call 


a man of birth, but one who is defcended from a 


long ſucceſfion of rich and powerful anceſtors, and 

who acquires our efteem by his connexion with per- 

ſons whom we eſteem ? His anceſtors, therefore, 

though dead, are * in ſome meaſure, on 
4 
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account of their riches; and conſequently without 
any kind of expectation. 
1 | But not to go fo far as priſoners of war or the 
1 dead, to find inſtances of this diſintereſted regard 
for riches; we may only obſerve, with a little atten- 
tion, thoſe phenomena which occur in common life 
and converſation. A man who is himſelf, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe, of a competent fortune, and of no profel- 
fion, being introduced to a company of ſtrangers, 
naturally treats them with different degrees of re- 
ſpect, as he is informed of their different fortunes 
and conditions; though it 1s impoſſible that he can 
ſo ſuddenly propoſe, and perhaps be would not ac- 
cept of, any pecuniary advantage from them. A 
traveller is always admitted into company, and meets 
with civility, in proportion as his train and equipage 
ſpeak him a man of great or moderate ſortune. In 
ſhort, the different ranks of men are, in a great mea- 
ſure, regulated by riches; and that with regard tro 
ſuperiors as well as inferiors, * as well as ac- 
quaintance. 
What remains, therefore, but to conclude, that, 
N | as riches are deſired for ourſelves only as the means 
of gratifying our appetites, either at prefent or in 
ſome imaginary future period, they beget eſteem in 
others merely from their having that influence. This 
indeed is their very nature or eſſence: They have a 
direct reverence to the commodities, conveniencies, 
and pleaſures of life : The bill of a banker who is 
broke, or gold in a deſert iſland, would otherwiſe be 
full as valuable. When we approach a man who is, 
as we ſay, at his caſe, we are preſented with the 


* * 
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pleaſing ideas of plenty, ſatisfaction, cleanlineſs, 
warmth, a cheerful houſe, elegant furniture, ready 
ſervice, and whatever is deſirable in meat, drink, or 
apparel. On the contrary, when a poor man ap- 
pears, the diſagreeable images of want, penury, hard 


labor, dirty furniture, coarſe or ragged clothes, 


nauſeous meat and diſtaſteful liquor, immediately 
ſtrike our fancy. What elſe do we mean by ſaying 


that one is rich, the other poor? And as regard or 
contempt is the natural conſequence of thoſe differ- 


ent ſituations in life, it is eaſily ſeen what additional 
light and evidence this throws on our' preceding 


theory with regard to all moral diſtinctions“. 


A man who has cured himſelf of all ridiculous 


Prepoſſeſſions, and is fully , ſincerely, and ſteadily 


convinced, from experience as well as philoſophy, 
that the difference of fortune makes leſs difference 
in happineſs than is vulgarly imagined; ſuch a one 
does not meaſure out degrees of eſtzem according to 
the rent-rolls of his acquaintance. He may, indeed, 
externally pay a ſuperior defereace to the great lord 
above the vaſſal; becauſe riches are the moſt conve- 


nient, being the moſt fixed and determinate, ſource 


of diſtinction: But his internal ſentiments are more 
regulated by the perſonal characters of men, than by 


the accidental and capricious favors of fortune. 


In moſt countries of Europe, family, that is, he- 
reditary riches, marked with titles and ſymbols from 


the ſovereign , is the chief ſource of diſtinction. In 


England, more regard is paid to preſent opulence 


* See NOTE [11]. 
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and plenty. Each practice has its advantages and 


difadvantages. Where birth its refpected, unactive, 
ſpiritleſs minds remain in haughty indolence, and 
dream of nothing but pedigrees and genealogies : 
The generous and ambitious ſeek honor and autho- 
rity and reputation and favor. Where riches are 
the chief idol, corruption, venality, rapine prevail: 
Arts, manufactures, commerce, agriculture flouriſh, 
The former prejudice, being favorable to military 
virtue, is more ſuited to monarchies. The latter, 
being the chief ſpur to induſtry, agrees better with 
a republican government. And we accordingly find, 
that each of theſe forms of government, by varying 
the utility of thoſe cuſtoms, has commonly a propor- 
tionable effect on the ſentiments ol mankind. 
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OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEABLE 10 
OURSELVES. 


| N HOEVER has paſſed an evening with fert- 


ous melancholy people, and has obſerved how 
ſuddenly the converſation was animated; and 
what ſprightlineſs diffuſed itfelf over the countenance, 


diſcourſe, and behaviour of every one, on the ac- 


ceſſion of a good-humored, lively companion; ſuch 
a one will eaſily allow, that Cheerfulneſs carries 
great merit with it, and naturally conciliates the 
good-will of mankind. No quality, indeed, 
more readily communicates itſelf to all around; be- 
cauſe no one has a greater propenfity to diſplay irſell, 
in jovial talk and pleaſant entertainment. The flame 
ſpreads through the whole circle; and the moſt 
ſullen and moroſe are often caught by it. That 
the melancholy hate the merry, even though Horace 
fays it, I have ſome difficulty to allow ; becauſe I 
bave always obſerved, that, where the jollity is 
moderate and decent, ſerious people are ſo much 
the more delighted, at it diſſipates the gloom with 
which. they are commonly oppreſſedʒ and gives 
them an unuſual enjoyment. 

From this influence of cheerfulneſs , beak to com- 
municate itfelf, and to engage approbation, we may 
perceive, that there is a other ſet of mental qualities, 
which, without any utility or any tendency to farther 
good, either of the community or of the poſſeſſor 
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diffuſe a ſatisfaction on the beliolders, and procure 
friendſhip and regard. Their immediate ſenſation, 
to the perſon poſleſſed of them, is agreeable: 


Others enter into the ſame 8 and catch the 
ſentiment, by a contagion or natural ſympathy: 


And as we cannot forbear loving whatever pleaſes, 
a kindly emotion ariſes towards the perſon who 
communicates ſo much ſatisfaction. He is a more 
animating ſpectacle; His preſence diffuſes over us 
more ſerene complacency and enjoyment: Our 
imagination, entering into his feelings and diſ- 
poſition, is affected in a more agreeable manner, than 
if a melancholy, dejected, ſullen, anxious temper 
were preſented to us. Hence the affection and ap- 
probation , which attend the former: The averſion 


and diſguſt, with which we regard the latter *. 


Few men would envy the character which Cæſar 
1 of Caſſius. | 


| 


— He loves no plays, 
As thou doſt, Antony; He hears no muſic : 
Seldom he ſmiles; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 
As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit. 
That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 
Not only ſuch men, as Cæſar adds, are commonly 
dangerous, but alſo, having little enjoyment within 
themſelves, they can never become agreeable to 


others, or contribute to ſocial entertainment. In all 
polite nations and ages, a reliſh for pleaſure, if ac- 


companied with tem peranceand decency, is eſteemed 


a conſiderable merit, even in the greateſt men; and 


er ſtill more requiſite i in thoſe of inferior rank 
" See NOTE CKK . | 
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and character. It is an agreeable repreſentation, 
which a French writer gives of the ſituation of his 


own mind in this particular. Virtue J love, fays 


he, without auſterity ; Pleaſure without effeminaty : 
Ard life without fearing its end“. 

Who is not ſtruck with any fignal inſtance of 
Greatneſs of Mind or Dignity of Character; with 


elevation of ſentiment, diſdain of ſlavery,- and 


with that noble pride ig ſpirit, which ariſes from 


conſcious virtue? The ſublime, ſays Longious, is 
often nothing but the echo or image of magnanimity; 
and where this quality appears in any one, even 


though a ſyllable be not uttered, it excites our ap- 
plauſe and admiration ; as may be obſerved of the 
famous ſilence of Ajax in the Odyſſey, which ex- 
preſſes more noble diſdain and reſolute indignation, 


than any language can convey *. 
Were IT Alexander, ſaid Parmenio, I would ac- 
cept of theſe offers made by Darius. So would I too, 


replied Alexander, were J Parmenio. This ſaying 


is admirable, ſays Longinus, Tom a like ptin- 
ciple *. 
Go ! cries the ſame hero to his ſoldiers, when they 


reſuſed to follow him to the Indies; go tell your coun- 


trymen, that you lefi Alexander completly the con- 
queſt of the world, * Alexander, ſaid the Prince of 


_ Conde, who always admired this paſſage, abandoned 


2 ce Jaime la vertu, ſans rudeſſe; 
« Jaime le plaiſir, ſans molleſſe; 


“ Jaime lu viz, & nen crains point la fin.“ St. Eyremond; 
" Cap. 9. Ilcdem, 
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be by his ſoldiers, among Barbarians not yet folly 


i ſubdued, felt in himſelf ſuch a dignity and right 
* of empire, that he could not believe it poſſible 
ct. that any one would reſuſe to obey him. Whe- 


© ther in Europe or in Aſia, among Greeks or 


« Perſians, all was indifferent to him: W herever 
* he found men, he fancied he ſhould find ſub» 

"OC... 

The confident of Medea in the tragedy recom- 
mends caution and ſubmiſſion; and enumerating 
all the diſtreſſes of that unfortunate heroine, aſks 
her, what ſhe has to ſupport her againſt her nu - 
rous and implacable enemies ? Myſelf, replies ſhe; 
Myſelf, 1 ſay, and it is enough. Boileau juſtly tecom- 


mends this paſſage as an inſtance of true ſublime *, 


When Phocion, the modeſt, the gentle Phocion, 
was led to execution, he turned to one of his 


| fellow- ſufferers, who was lamenting | his own hard 


fate, 1s it not glory enough for you, ſays he, that 
pou die with Phocion * ? 

Phice in oppoſition the par which Tacitus 
draws of Vitellius, ſallen from empire, prolong- 
ing his ignominy from a wretched love of life, deliver- 


ed over to the mercileſs rabble ; toſſed, buffeted. aud 


kickedabout: conſtrained, by their holding a poniard 
under bis chin, to raiſe his head, and expoſe himſelf 
to every contumely. What ahject infamy! What 
low humiliation ! Yet even here, ſays the hiſtorian, 
he diſcovered ſome ſymptoms of a mind not wholly 


"wy „ Refi 2xion 16 ſur Longin, 
Plutarch in Phoc. 
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degenerate. To a tribune, who inſulted him, he 
replied, I am ill your Emperor *. 

We never excuſe the abſolute want of ſpirit and 
dignity of character, ora proper ſenſe of what is due 
to one's ſelf, in ſociety and the common intercourſe 
of life. This vice conſtitutes what we properly call 
m:anneſs ; when. a man can ſubmit to the baſeſt ſla- 
very, in order to gain his ends; fawn upon thoſe who 
abuſe him; and degrade himſelf by intimacies and 
familiarities with undeſerving inferiors. A certain 
degree of generous pride or ſelf- value is fo requi- 
ſite; that the abſence of it in the mind diſpleaſes, 
after the ſame manner as the want of a noſe, eye, 
or any of the moſt material feature of the fave or 
member of the body *. . 

he utility of Courage, both to the nublic and 
to the perſon poſſeſſed of it, is an obvious foun- 
dation of merit: But to any one who duly conſi- 
ders of the matter, it will appear, that this quality 
has a peculiar luſtre, which it derives wholly from 
itſelf, and from that noble elevation inſeparable from 
It. les 6gure , drawn by painters and by poets, diſ. 
plays, in each ſeature, a ſublimity and daring con- 
hdence ; which catches the eye, engages-the affec- 
tions, and diffuſes , by ſympathy, a like ſublimity 
of ſentiment over every ſpectator, 

Under what ſhining colors does Demoſthenes * re- 
preſent Philip, where the orator apologizes for 
his own adminiſtration, and juſtifies that perti- 
nacious love of liberty with which he had inſpired 

7? See NOTE [LL]. * See NOTE [MM]. 
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the Athenians: I beheld Philip,” ſays he, che with 
* whom was your conteſt, reſolutely, while in pur- 
< ſuit of empire and dominion, expoling himſelf to 
« every wound; his eye goared, his neck wreſted, 

his arm, his thigh, pierced, whatever part of is 
body ſortune ſhould ſeize on, that cheerfully re- 


6 linquiſhing . provided that 5 with what remained 0) 


he wight live in honor and renown. And ſhall it 
be ſaid, that he, born in Pella, a place hereto- 
fore mean and ignoble, ſhould be inſpired with fo 
bigh an ambition and thirſt of fame; while you, 
Athenians, &c.” "Theſe praiſes excite the moſt 
lively admiration; but the views preſented by the 
orator, carry us not, we ſee, beyond the hero him- 
ſelf, nor ever regard the fawn eres rain con- 
ſequences of his valor. | 

The martial temper of the Romans, flamed by 


continual wars, bad raifed their eſteem of courage ſo 
| bigh, that, in their language, it was called virtue, 


by way of excellence and of diſtinction from all other 
moral qualities. The Suevi, in the opinion of Ta- 
citus **, dreſſed their hair with a laudable intent: Not 


for the purpoſe of loving or being loved: They adorned 


themſelves only for their enemies, and in order to ap- 
pear more terrible, A We ene of the hiſtorian, 


which would found a little oddly in other nations 


and other ages. 


The Scythians, according to Herodotus ** „after 
ſcalping their enemies, dreſſed the (kin like leather, 


De moribus Germ. 


* Lib. iv. 


and 
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and uſed it as a towel; and whoever had the moſt of 
thoſe towels was moſt eſteemed among them. So 
much had martial bravery, in that nation, as well as 
in many others, deſtroyed the ſentiments of humaai- 
ty; a virtue ſurely much more uſeſul and engaging. 
It is indeed obſervable, that, among all uncultiva- 
ted nations, who have not as yet had ſull experience 
of the advantages attending beneficence, juſtice, and 
the ſocial virtues, courage is the predominant excel 
lence; what is moſt celebrated by poets, recom- 
mended by parents and inſtructors, and admired by 
the public in general. The ethics of Homer are, 
in this particular, very different from thoſe of Fe- 
nelon, his elegant imitator; and ſuch as were well 
foited: to an age, when one hero, as remarked by 
Thucydides **, could aſk another, without offence, 
whether he were, a robber or not. Such alſo, very 
lately, was the ſyſtem of ethics which prevailed in 
many barbarous parts of Ireland; if we may credit 
Spencer, in his judicious account of the ſtate of 
that kingdom. | 
Of the ſame claſs of virtues kh courage is that 
undiſturbed philofophical Tranquillity, ſuperior to 


"A064 


7 It is a common uſe , ſays he, amongęſt theit gentlemen's 
ſons, that, as ſoon as they are able to uſe their weapuns, they 
ſtrait gather to themſeives three or four ſtragglers or kern, 
with whom wandering a white up aud down idly the country , 
taking only meat, he at laſt falleth into ſome bad occaſion that 
ſhall be oF:red; which being once made known, he is thence- 
hy counted a man of worth, in whom there i is courage. 
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pain, ſorrow, anxiety, and each aſſault of adyerſe 
fortune. Conſcious of his own virtue, ſay the phi- 
toſophers, the ſage elevates himſelf above every ac- 
cident of liſe; and ſecurely placed in the temple of 


wiſdom, looks down on inferior mortals, engaged 


in purſuit of honors, riches, reputation, and every 
frivolous enjoyment. Theſe pretenſions, no doubt, 
when ſtretched to the utmoſt, are, by far, too 
magnificent for human nature. They carry, how- 
ever, a grandeur with them, which ſeizes the ſpec- 
tator, and ſtrikes him with admiration. And the 
nearer we can approach in practice, to this ſublime 
tranquillity and indifference (for we mult diſtinguiſh 
it from a itupid inſenſibility], the more ſecure en- 
Joyment ſhall we attain within ourſelves, and the 
more greatneſs of mind fhall we diſcover to the 
woild. "The philoſophical tranquillity may, indeed, 
be conſidered only as a branch of magnanimity. 
Who admires not Socrates; his perpetual ſereni— 
ty and contentment, amidſt the greateſt poverty and 
domeſtic vexations; his reſolute contempt of riches, 
and his magnanimous care of preſerving liberty, 
while be refuſed all aſſiſtance from his friends and 
diſciples, and avoided even the dependence of an 


obligation? Epictetus had not ſo much as a door to 


his little houſe or hovel; and therefore ſoon loſt his 
iron lamp, the only furniture which he had worth 
taking. But reſolving to diſappoint all robbers for the 
ſuture, he ſupplied its place with an earthen lamp, of 
which he very peaceably kept poſſeſſion ever after. 

Among the ancients, the heroes in philoſophy , as 
well as thoſe in war and patriotiſm, have a grandeur 
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and force of ſentiment, which aſtoniſhes our narrow 
ſouls, and is raſhly rejected, as extravagant and ſu- 
pernatural, They, in their turn, I allow, would 
have had equal reaſon to conſider as romantic and 
incredible, the degree of humanity, clemency, order, 
tranquillity , and other ſocial virtues, to which, in 
the adminiſtration of goverament, we have attained 
in modern times, had any one been than able to have 


made a fair repreſentation of them. Such is the com- 


penſation, which nature, or rather education, has 
made in the diſtribution of excellencies and virtues 
in thoſe different ages. 

The merit of Benevolence, ariſing from its 
utility, and its tendency to promote the good of 
mankind, has been already explained, and is, no 
doubt, che ſource of a con/iderable part of chat 
eſteem which is ſo univerſally paid to it. But it 
will alſo be allowed, that the very ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs of the ſentiment, its engaging endear- 
ments, its fond expreſſions, its delicate attentions, 
and all that flow of mutual confidence and regard 
which enters into a warm attachment of love and 
friendſhip: It will be allowed, I ſay, that theſe 
feelings, being delightful in themſelves, are neceſ- 
ſarily communicated to the ſpectators, and melt 
them into the ſame fondneſs and delicacy. The 
tear naturally ſtarts in our eye on the apprehenſion 
of a warm ſentiment of this nature: Our breaſt 
heaves, our heart is agitated, and every humane, 
tender principle of our frame is ſet in motion, and 
gives us the pn and men . enjoy- 
ment. 
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When poets form deſcriptions of Elyſian fields, 
where the bleſſed inhabitants ſtand in no need of 
each -other's aſſiſtance, they yet repreſent them as 
maintaining a couſtant intercourſe of love and friend- 
ſhip, and ſooth our fancy with the pleaſing image 
ot theſe ſoſt and gentle paſſions. The idea of tender 
tranquillity in a paſtoral Arcadia, is agreeable from 
a like principle, as has been obſerved above“. 

Who would live amidſt perpetual wrangling , 
and ſcolding, and mutual reproaches ? The rough- 
neſs and harſhneſs of theſe emotions diſturb and 
diſpleaſe us: we ſuffer by contagion and Tympathy ; 
nor can we remain indifferent ſpectators, even 
though certain that no pernicious conſequences 
would ever follow from ſuch angry paſſions. 

As a certain proof that the whole merit of bene- 
volence is not derived from its uſeſulneſs, we may 
obſerve, that, in a kind of blame, we ſay, a perſon 
is too good, when he exceeds his part in ſtosbety, and 
carries his attention for others beyond the proper 
bounds. In like manner, we ſay a man 1s 700 Hi 
ſpirited, 100 intrepid, ioo indifſerent about fortune: 
Reproaches which really, at bottom, imply more 
eſteem than many panegyrics. Being accuſtomed to 
rate the merit and demerit of characters chiefly by 
their uſual or pernicions tendencies, we cannot 
forbear applying the epithet of blame, when we 
diſcover a ſentiment which riſes to a degree that 
is hurtful: But it may happen, at the ſame time, 
that its noble elevation, or its en Saging tenderneſs, 


** Sect. V. Part. 2. 
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ſo ſeizes rhe heart, as rather to increaſe our friend- 
ſhip and concern for the perſon **, 

he amours and attachmen's of Harry the IVth- 
of France, during the civil wars of the league, fre- 
quently burt his intereſt and his cauſe; but all the 
young at leaſt, and amorous/, who can ſympathize 
with the tender paſſions, will allow, that this very 
weakneſs (for they will readily call it ſuch ) chiefly 
endears that hero, and intereſts them in his for- 
tunes. | | 

The exceſſive bravery and reſolute inflezibility of 
Charles the XIlth ruined his own country, and 
infeſted all his neighbours; but have ſuch ſplendor 
and greatneſs in their appearance, as ſtrikes us with 
admiration: and they might, in ſome degree; be 
even approved of, if they betrayed not ſometimes 
too evident ſymptoms of madneſs and diſorder. 

The Athenians pretended to the firſt invention 
of agriculture and of laws; and always valued them- 
ſelves extremely on the benefit thereby procured to 
the whole race of mankind. They alſo boaſted , and 
with reaſon, of their warlike enterprifes ; par: icu- 
Hrly againſt thoſe innumerable fleets and armies of 
Perſians, which invaded Greece during the reigns 
of Darius and Xerxes. But though there be no 
compariſon, in point of utility, between theſe peace- 
ful and military honors; yet we find., that the ora- 
tors, who have written ſuch elaborate panegyrics on 


Cheerfulneſs could ſcarce admit of blame from its ex- 
ceſo, were it not that diſſolute mirch , without a proper cauſe 


or ſubject, is a ſure ſymptom and characteriſtic of fully , and 
an that account difguſdtul. 
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chat famous city, have chiefly triumphed in diſplay- 
ing the warlike achievements. Lyſias, Thucydi- 
des, Plato, and Ifocrates, difcover, all of them, 
the ſame partiality ; which, though condemned by 
calm reafon and reflection, appears ſo natural in 
% ↄ ↄ EE CER 
It is obſervable, that the great charm of poetry 
conſiſts in lively pictures of the ſublime paſſions, 
magnanimity, courage, diſdain of fortune; or thoſe 
of the tender affections, love and friendibip:; which 
warm the heart, and diffuſe over it ſimilar ſenti- 
ments and emotions. And though all kinds of paſ- 
fon, even the moſt difagreeable, ſach as grief and 
anger, are obſerved, when excited by poetry to 
convey a fatisfaction, from a mechaniſm of nature, 
not eaſy to be explained: Yet thoſe more elevated 
or ſoſter affections have a peculiar influence, and 
pleaſe from more than one cauſe or principle. Not 
to mention, that they alone intereſt us in the ſor- 
tune of the perfons repreſented, or communicate 
any eſteem and affection for their character. 
And can it poſſibly be doubted, that this talent it- 
ſelf of poets to move the paſſions, this Pathetic 
and Sublime of fentiment, is a very confiderable 
merit; and being enhanced by its extreme rarity, 
may exalt the perſon poſſeſſed of it above every cha- 
rafter of the age in which he lives? The prudence, 
addreſs, ſteadineſs, and benign government of Au- 
guſtus, adorned with all the ſplendor of his noble 
birth and Imperial crown, render him but an une- 
qual competitor for fame with Virgil, who lays 
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notl ing into the oppoſite ſcale but the divine beau- 
ties of his poetical genius. 


The very ſenſibility to theſe beauties, or a Deli- 


cacy of taſte, is itſelf a beauty in any character; 
as conveying the pureſt , the moſt durable, and 
moſt innocent of all enjoyments. 

Theſe are ſome inſtances of the ſeveral ſpecies of 
merit, that are valued for the immediate pleaſure 
which they communicate to the perſon poſſeſſed of 
them. No views of utility or of future beneficial 
conſequences enter into this ſentiment of approba- 
tion: Yet it is of a kind ſimilar to that other ſeuti- 


ment, Which ariſes from views of a public or private 


utility. The ſame ſocial ſympathy, we may ob- 
ſerve, or fellow - feeling with human happineſs or 
r e gives riſe to both; and this analogy, in 


all the parts of the preſent theory, may nally be 


regarded as a confirmation of it. 
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Or QUALITIES TMMEDIATELY AGREB» 
ABLE 10 OTHERS... 


ls the ci 1 in ſociety, and the oppo- 
ſitions of intereſts and ſelf- love, have conſtrained 
mankind to eſtabliſh the laws of ju/iice, in order to 
preſerve the advantages of mutual aſſiſtance and 
protection; in like manner, the eternal contrarieties, 
in company, of men's- pride and ſelf- conceit, have 
introduced the rules of Good- Manners or Polite- 
neſs, in order to facilitate the intercourſe of minds, 
and an undiſturbed commerce and converſation. 
Among well - bred people, a mutual deference is 
affected; contempt of others diſguiſed; authority 
concealed; attention given to each in his turn; and 
an eaſy ſtream of converſation maintained, without 
vehemence, without interruption, without eager-- 
neſs for victory, and without any airs of ſuperiority: 
T heſe attentions and regards are immediately agree- 
able to others , abſtracted ſrom any mm eee 
of vtility and beneficial tendencies: 'They conciliate 
affection, promote eſteem, and extremely enhance 
the merit of the perfon , who regulates his behaviour 
by them. 


" It is the nature, and indeed the definivion of virtue, that it 
# is a quality of the mind agreeable to or approved of by every 
1 one, who confiders or contemplates it. But ſome qualities pro- 
1 | duce pleaſure, becauſe they are uſeful to ſociety, or uſeful or 
agreeable to the perſon himſelf; others produce it more imme- 
5 | diately: which is the caſe with the claſs of virtues here coꝶ 
i" ? ſidered. 
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Many of the forms of breeding are arbitrary and 
eaſual: but the thing expreſſed by them is ſtill the 
ſame. A Spaniard goes out of his own houſe before 
his gueſt, to ſigniſy that he leaves him maſter of all. 
In other countries, the landlord walks out laſt, as 
a common mark of deference and regard. 

But in order to render a man perfect good company, 
he muſt have Witand Ingenuity as well as good- 
manners. What wit is, it may not be eaſy to define 
but it is eaſy ſurely to determine, that it is a quality 
immediately agreeable to others, and communicat- 
ing, on its firſt appearance, a lively joy and ſatis- 
faction to every one who has any comprehenſion 
of it. The moſt profound metaphyſics, indeed, might 
be employed, i explaining the various kinds and 
ſpecies of wit; and many claſſes of it, which are now 
received on the ſole teſtimony of taſte and ſentiment, 
might, perhaps, be reſolved into more general prin- 
ciples. But this is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, 
that it does affect taſte and ſentiment, and beſtowing 
an immediate enjoyment, is a ſure ſource of appro- 
bation and affection. 

In countries, where men paſs moſt of hols time 
in converſation, and viſits, and aſſemblies, theſe com- 
panionable qualities, ſo to ſpeak, are of high eſtima- 

tion, and form a chief part of perſonal merit. In coun- 
tries, where men live a more domeſtic life , and ei- 
ther are employed in buſineſs , or amuſe themſelves 
in a narrower circle of acquaintance, the more ſolid 
qualities are chiefly regarded. Thus I have often 
| obſerved, that among the French, the firſt queſ- 
tions, with regard to a ſtranger, are, 1s lie po 
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Has he wit? In our own country, the chief praiſe 
beſtowed, is always that of a good-natured , ſenſi ſible 


fellow. 


In converſation , the lively ſpirit of dialogue 1s 
agreeable even to thoſe who deſire not to have any 
ſhare in the diſcourſe. Hence the teller of long ſto- 


Ties, or the pompous declaimer, is very litele appro- 


ved of. But moſt men deſire likewiſe their tur: in 
the conve ſation ; and regard, witha very evil eye, 
that /oquacity which deprives them of a right they 
are naturally ſo jealous of. 

T here is a for: of harmleſs lars, frequently to be 
met with in company, who deal nch i in the mar- 
vellous. Their uſual intention is to pleaſe and en- 
tertain ; but as men are moſt delighted with what 
they conceive to be truth, theſe people miſtake ex- 
tremely the means of pleaſing, and incur univerſal 
blame. Some indulgence , however, to lying or fic- 
tion, is given in Aumorous ſtories ; becauſe it is there 


really agreeable and entertaining; and truth 15 not 
of any importance. 


Eloquence, genius of all kinds, even . ſenſe 
and ſound reaſoning, when it riſes to an eminent de- 
gree, and is employed upon ſubjects of any conſider- 
able dignity and nice diſcernment ; all theſe endow- 
ments ſeem immediately agreeable, and have a merit 
diſtin from their uſefulneſs. Rarity , likewiſe, 
which ſo much enhances the price of every thing, 
muſt ſet an additional value on theſe noble talents 
of the human mind. 


Modeſty may be underſtood in different 1 


even abſtracted from chaſtity, which has been already 
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treated of. It ſometimes means that tenderneſs and 
nicety of honor, that apprehenſion of blame, that 


dread of intruſion or injury towards others, that 


Pudor, which 1s the proper guardian of every kind. 
of virtue, and a ſure preſervative againſt vice and 
corruption. But its moſt.uſual meaning is when it 
is oppoſed to Impudence and arrogance, and expreſſes 
a diffidence of our own judgment, and a due atten- 
tion and regard for others. In young men chiefly , 
this quality i is a ſure ſign of good ſenſe ; and is aiſo 


the certain means of augmenting that endowment , 


by preſerving their ears open to inſtruction, and 
making them {till graſp after new attainments. ' But 
it has a farther charm to every ſpectator, by flatter- 
ing every man's vanity , and preſenting the appear- 
ance of a docile pupil, who receives, with proper 
attention and reſpect, every word they utter. 
Men have, in general, a much greater propenſity 
to over-value thin to under-value themſelves; not- 
withſtanding the opinion of Ariſtotle *. This makes 
us more jealous of the exceſs on the former ſide, 
and cauſes us to regard , witha peculiar indulgence, 
all tendency to modeſty and ſelf - diffidence; as 
eſteeming the danger lefs of falling into any vi- 
cious extreme of that nature. It is thus in countries 
where men's bodies are apt to exceed in corpulency, 


perſonal beauty is placed in a much greater degree 


of flenderneſs, than in countries where that is the 
moſt nfual defect. Being fo often ſtruck with in- 
ſtances of one ſpecies of deformity, men think they 


> Ethic. ad Nicomachum. 
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can-never keep at too great a diſtance from it, and 
wiſh always to have a leaning to the oppoſite fide. 
In like manner, were the door opened to ſelf. praiſe, 
and were Montaigne's maxim obſerved, that one 
ſhould ſay as ſrankly, I have ſenſe, I have learning, 
T have courage, beauty, or wit, as it is ſure we often 
think ſo; were this the caſe, I ſay, every one is 
ſenſible, that ſuch a flood of imperiinence would 
break in upon us, as would render ſociety wholly 
intolerable. For this reaſon , cuſtom has eſtabliſhed 
it as a rule, in common faciotian , that men ſhould 
not indulge themſelves in ſelfſ-praiſe, or even ſpeak 
much of themſelves; and it is only among intimate 
ſriends or people of very manly bebaviour, that one. 
is allowed to do himſelf juſtice. No body finds fault 
with Maurice, Prince of Orange, for his reply to 
one who aſked him, whom he eſteemed the fir! 
general of the age ? The Marquis of Spinola, ſaid 
he, is the ſecond. Though itis obſervable that the 
ſelf - praiſe implied is here better implied, than if it 
had been directly expreſſed without any cover or 
diſguiſe. 

He muſt be a very ſuperficial thinker bo! imagines, 
that all inſtances of mutual deference are to be under- 
ſtood in earneſt, and that a man would be more eſti- 
mable for being ignorant of his own merits and ac- 
compliſhments. A ſmall bias towards modeſty, even 
in the internal ſentiment, is fivorably regarded, 
eſpecially in young people; and a ſtrong bias is re- 
quired in the outward behaviour: But this excludes 
not anoble pride and ſpirit, which may openly dif- 
play itſelf in its full extent, when one lies under 
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calumny or oppreſſion of any kind. The generous 
contumacy of Socrates, as Cicero calls it, has been 
| highly celebrated in all ages; and wheo joined to 
the uſual modeſty of his behaviour, forms a ſhining 
character. Iphicrates, the Athenian „being accuſed 
of betraying the intereſts of his country, aſked his 
accuſer, Would you, ſays he, have, on à like occa- 
toi, been guilty of thet crime? By no means, replied 
the other. And can you then imagine, cried the hero, 
that Iphicrates would be guilty * In ſhort, a gene- 
rous ſpirit and ſelſ- value, well founded, decently 
diſguiſed, and courageouſly ſupported under diſ- 
tre ls and calumny, is a great excellence, and ſeems 
to derive 1:s merit from the noble elevation of its 
ſentiment, or its immediate agreeableneſs to its poſ- 


ſeſſor. In ordinary characters, we approve of a 


bias towards modeſty , which is a quality imme- 
diately agreeabie to others: The vicious exceſs of 
the former, virtue, namely, inſolence or haughti- 
neſs, 1s immediately diſagreeable to others: The 
excels of the latter is ſo to the poſſeſſor. Thus are 
the boundaries of theſe duties adjuſted. 

A deſire of fame, reputation, or a character with 


others, is ſo far from being blamable > that it ſeems. 


inſeparable from virtue, genius, capacity, and a gene- 
rous or noble diſpoſition. An attention even to trivial 
matters, in order to pleaſe, is alſo expected and de- 
manded by ſociety; and no one is ſurpriſed, if he 
find a mau in company, to obſerve a greater elegance 
of dreſs, and more pleaſant flow of converſation, than 
whey he paſſes his time at home, and n his OWN 


" Quiackil, lib. v. Cap. 12. 
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family. Wherein, then, conſiſts Vanity, which is 
ſo jultiy regarded as a fault or imperfection ? It ſeems 
to conſiſt chiefly in ſuch an intemperate diſplay of 
our advantages, honors , and accompliſhments ; in 
ſuch an importunate and open demand of praiſe and 


admiration, as is offenſive to others, and encroaches 


too far on 7/eir ſecret vanity and ambition. It is 
beſides a ſure ſymptom of the want of true dignity 
and elevation of mind, which is ſo great an ornament 
in any character. For why that impatient deſire of 


applauſe, as if you were not juſtly entitled to it, and 


might not reaſonably expect that it would for ever 
attend you? Why ſo anxious to inform us of the 
great company which you have kept; the obliging 
things which were ſaid to you; the honors, the diſ- 
tinctions which you met with; as if theſe were not 
things of courſe, and what we could readily, of our- 
ſelves, have imagined, without being told of them ? 

Decency , ora proper regard to age, ſex, charac- 
ter, and ſtation in the world, may be ranked among 
the qualities which are immediately agreeable to 
others, and which, by that means, acquire praiſe and 
approbation. An effeminate behaviour in a man, a 
rough manner in a woman; theſe are ugly becauſe 
unſuitable to each character, and different from the 
qualities which we expect in the ſexes. It is as if a 
tragedy abounded in comic beauties, or a comedy in 
tragic. The diſproportions hurt the eye, and con- 


vey a diſagreeable ſentiment to the ſpectators, the 


ſource of blame and diſapprobation. This is that 
indecorum which is explained ſo much at large by 
Cicero! in his Offices. 


ad "RY 1 „ 
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Among the other virtues, we may alſo give Clean- 
lineſs a place; ſince it naturally renders us agree- 
able to others, and is no inconfiderable ſource of 
love and affection. No one will deny, that a neglt- 
gence in this particular is a fault; and as faults are 
nothing but ſmaller vices, and this faul: can have no 


other origin than the uneaſy ſituarion which it ex- 
| cites in others; we may, in this inſtance, ſeemingly 


ſo trivial, clearly diſcover the origin of moral dif- 


tinctions, about which the learned have involved | 


themſelyes ia ſuch mazes of perplexity and error. 
Buc beſides all the agreeable qualities, the origin 
of whoſe beauty we can in ſome degree explain and 
account for, there ſtil] rernains ſomething myſterious 
and inexplicable, which conveys an immediate ſatis- 
faction to the ſpectator; but how, or why, or for what 


reaſon, he cannot pretend to determine. There is a 


Manner, a grace, an eaſe, a genteelneſs, anT know- 
not - what, which ſome men poſſeſs obove others, 

which is very different from external beauty and 
comelineſs, and which, however, catches our affection 


almoſt as ſuddenly and powerfully. And though this 


_ manner be chiefly talked of in the paſſion between the 


ſexcs, where the concealed magic is eafily explained, 
yet ſurely much of it prevails 1n all our eſtimation 
of characters, and forms no inconſiderable part of 
perſonal merit. This claſs of accompliſhments, 
therefore, muſt be truſted entirely to the blind but 


ſure reliimny of taſte and ſentiment; and muſt be 


conſidered as a part of ethics, left by nature to 
baffle all the pride of philoſophy, and make her 


ſenſible of her narrow boundaries and Nender ac- 


quiſitions. 
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Mie approve of an other, becauſe of his wit, po- 
Irencls, modeſty, decency, or any agreeable quality 
which he poſſeſſes; although he be not of our ac- 
quaintance, nor has ever given us any entertainment 
by means of theſe accom pliſhments. The idea which 
we form of their effect on his acquaintance, has an 
agrecable influence on our imagination, and gives us 
the ſentunent of approbation. This principle enters 
into all the judgments which we form concerning 
manners and characters. 


rr. 
CONGLUSION. 
PART-L 


It may juſtly appear ſurprifing, that any man, in 
ſo late an age, ſhould find it requiſite to prove by 
elaborate reaſoning „that Perſonal Merit conſiſts 
altogether in the poſſeſſion of mental qualities 4 
or agreeable to the perſon himfelf', or to others. Is 
might be expected, that this principle would have 
occurred even to the firſt rude, unpractiſed inqui- 
rers concerning morals, and been received ſrom its 


own evidence, without any argument or diſputation. 


Whatever is valuable iu any kind, ſo naturally claſles 
itſelf under the diviſion of uſeful or agreeable, the 
pile or the dulce, that it is not eaſy to imagine, why 
we ſhould ever ſec k farther, or conſider the queſtiou 
as a matter of nice reſearch or inquiry. And as 
every * uſcſul or * agrerable mult poſſeſs chelte 
qualities 
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qualities with regard either to the perſon himſelf or 


to others, the complete delineation or deſcription of 

merit ſeems to be performed as naturally as a ſhadow 

is caſt by the ſun, or an image is reflected upon water. 
If the ground, on which the ſhadow is caſt, be not 
broken and uneven, nor the ſurface, from which the 
image is reflected, diſturbed and confuſed ; a juſt fi. 
gure is immediately preſented, without any art or 


- attention. And it ſeems a reaſonable preſumption, 


that ſyſtems and hypotheſes have perverted our na- 


_ tural underſtanding; when a theory ſs fimple and 


obvious could ſo long have eſcaped the moſt elabo- 


rate examination. | 
But however the caſe may have fared with philo- | 


ſophy, in common life theſe principles are ſtill im- 
plicitly maintained; nor is any other topic of praiſe 


or blame ever recurred to, when we employ any 


panegyric or ſatire, any applauſe or cenſure, of hu- 
man action and behaviour. If we obſerve men, in 
every intercourſe of buſineſs or. pleaſure, in every 


diſcourſe and converſation; we ſhall find them no 


where, except in the ſchools, at any loſs upon this 
ſubject. W hat ſo natural, for inſtance, as the followy- 
ing dialogue? You are very happy, we ſhall ſuppoſe 
one to ſay, addreſſing himſelf to another, that you 
have given your daughter to Cleanthes. He is a 
man of honor and humanity. Every one who has 
any intercourſe with him, is ſure of fair and kind 
treatment *. I congratulate you too, ſays another, 
on the promiling expectations of this ſon-in-law ; 


" Qualities uſeful to others. 
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whoſe aſſiduous application to the ſtudy of the laws, 
whoſe quick penetration and early knowledge both 
of men and buſineſs, prognoſticate the greateſt ho- 
nors and advancement . You ſurpriſe me, replies a 
third, when you talk of Cleanthes as a man of bu. 
ſineſs and application. I met him lately in a circle 
of the gayeſt company, and he was the very life and 
ſoul of our converſation : So much wit with good 
manners; fo much gallantry without affection ; fo 
much ingenious knowledge ſo genteelly delivered, I 
have never before obſerved in any one *. You Would 
admire him ſtill more, ſays a fourth, if you knew him 
more familiarly. That cheerfulneſs, which you might 
remark in him, 1s not a ſudden flaſh ſtruck out by 
company : It runs through the whole tenor of his life, 
and preferves a perpetual ſerenity on his countenance 
and tranquillity in his foul. He has met with ſevere 
trials, misfortunes as well as dangers; and by his 
greatneſs of mind, was ſtill ſuperior to all of them *. 
The image. gentlemen, which you bave here deline- 
ated of Cleanthes, cry'd I, is that of accompliſhed 
merit. Each of you has given a ſtroke of the pencil 
to his figure ; ; and you have unawares exceeded all 
the pictures drawn by Gratian or Caſtiglione. A 
philoſopher might ſele& this character as a model 
of perfect virtue. 

And as every quality, which is uſeful or agreeable 
to ourſelves or others, is, in common life, allowed to 


„ Qualities uſeful to the perſon himſelf, 
„ Qualities immediately agreeable to others. 
* Qualities immediately agreeable to the perſon himſelf. 
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be a part of perſonal merit; ſo no other will ever be 
received, where men judge of things by their natural, 
unprejudiced reaſon, without the deluſive gloſſes of 
ſuperſtition and falſe religion.. Celibacy, faſting, pe- 
nance, mortification, ſelf-denial, humility, ſilence, 
ſolitude, and the whole train of monkiſh virtues; for | 
what reaſon are they every where rejected by men 


ol ſenſe, but becauſe they ſerve to no manner of pur- 
poſe ; neither advance a man's fortune in the world, 


nor render him a more valuable member of ſociety ; 
neither qualify him for the entertainment of com- 


pany, nor increaſe his power of ſelf enjoyment? We 


obſerve, on the contrary, that they croſs all theſe de- 
ſirable ends; ſtupify the underſtanding, and harden 
the heart, obſcure the fancy and ſour the temper. 
We juſtly, therefore, transfer them to the oppoſite 
column, and place them in the catalogue of vices; 


nor has any ſuperſtition force ſufficient among men 


of the world, to pervert entirely theſe natural ſen- 
timents. A gloomy, bair-brained enthuſiaſt, after his 
death, may have a place in the calendar; but will 
ſcarcely ever be admitted, when alive, 1nto intimacy 
and ſociety, except by thoſe who are as delirious and 
diſmal as himſelf. 


lt ſeems a happineſs in the preſent theory, that it 


enters not into that vulgar diſpute concerning the 


degrees of benevolence or ſelf-love, which prevail in 
human nature; a diſpute which 1s never likely to 
have any iſſue, both becauſe men, who have taken 
part, are not eaſily convinced, and becauſe the phe- 
nomena, which can be produced on either fide, are 


ſo diſperſed, ſo uncertain, * ſubject to ſo many 
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interpretations, that it is ſcarcely poſſible accurately 
to compare them, or draw from them any determinate 
inference or Nane e It is ſufficient for our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, if it be allowed, what ſurely, without 
the greateſt abſurdity, cannot be diſputed, that there 


is ſome benevolence, however ſmall, infuſed into our 


boſom; ſome ſpark of friendſhip for human kind; 
ſome particle of the dove kneaded into our frame, 
along with the elements of the wolf and ſerpent. 
Let theſe generous ſentiments be ſuppoſed ever ſo 
weak; let them be inſufficient to move even a band 
or finger of our body; they muſt ſtill direct the 


| determinations of our mind, and where every thing 


elſe is equal, produce a cool preference of what is 
uſeful and ſerviceable to mankind, above what is 
pernicious and dangerous. A moral diftindtion, there- 
fore, immediately ariſes; a general ſentiment of blame 
and approbation; a tendency however faint tothe 
objects of the one, and a proportionable averſion to 
thoſe of the other. Nor will thoſe reaſoners, who fo 
earneſtly maintain the predominant ſelſiſhneſs of hu- 
man kind, be any way ſcandalized at hearing of the 

weak ſentiments of virtue implanted in our nature. 


On the contrary, they are ſound as ready to maintain 


the one tenet as the other; and the ſpirit of ſatire (for 


ſuch it appears rather than of corruption) naturally 


gives riſe to both opinions; which have, indeed, a 


great and almoſt indiſſoluble connexion together. 


A varice, ambition, vanity, and all paſſions vulgar- 


ly, though improperly, compriſed under the deno- 


mination of ſe love, are here excluded from our 
theory concerning the origin of morals, not becauſe 


. 
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they are too weak, but becauſe they have not a pro- 
per direction for that purpoſe. The notion of morals 
implies fome ſentiment common to all mankind, 

which recommends the fame object to general appro- 
bation, and makes every man, or moſt men, agree in 


the ſame opinion or deciſion concerning it. It alſo im- 


plies fome ſentiment, fo univerſal and comprehenſive 
as to extend to all mankind, and render the actions 
and conduct, even of the perſons the moſt remote, an 
object of applauſe or cenſure, according as they agree 
or diſagree with that rule of right which is eſtabliſhed. 
Theſe two requiſite circumſtances belong alone to 
the ſentiment of humanity here inſiſted on. The 
other paſſions produce, in every breaſt, many ſtrong 
ſentiments of defire and averſion, affection and hatred; 
but theſe neither are felt ſo much in common, nor are 
ſo comprehenſive as to be the foundation of any ge- 
neral ſyſtem and eſtabliſhed theory of blame or ap- 
probation. 

When a man denominates another his enemy, his 
rival, his antagoniſt, his adverſary, he is underſtood 
to ſpeak the language of ſelf-love, and to expreſs ſen- 
timents peculiar to himſelf, and arifing from his par- 
ticular circumſtances and ſituation. But when he 
beſtows on any man the epithets of vicious or odious 
or depraved, he then ſpeaks another language, and 
expreſſes ſentiments, in which he expects all his au- 
dience are to concur with him. He muſt here, there- 
fore, depart from his private and particular ſituation, 


and muſt chuſe a point of view common to him with 


others: He muſt move ſome univerfal principle of 
the human frame, and touch a ſtring to which all 
| "T8 0 
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mankind have an accord and ſymphony. If he mean 
therefore to expreſs, that this man poſſeſſes qualities 
whoſe tendency is pernicious to ſociety, he has choſen 
this common point of view, and has touched the 
principle of humanity, in which every man, in ſome 
degree, concurs. While the human heart 1s com- 
pounded of the ſame elements as at preſent, it will 
never be wholly indifferent to public good, nor en- 
tirely unaffected with the tendency of characters and 
manners. And though this affection of humanity 
may not generally be eſteemed ſo ſtrong as vanity or 
ambition, ye, being common to all men, it can alone 
be the foundation of morals, or of any general ſyſtem 
of blame or praiſe. One man's ambition is not an- 
other's ambition; nor will the ſame event or object 
ſatisfy both: But the humanity of one man is the 
humanity of every one; and the ſame object touches 
this paſſion in all Ls creatures. 

But the ſentiments which ariſe from humanity are 
not only the fame in all human creatures, and pro- 
duce the ſame approbation or cenſure, but they alſo 
comprehend all human creatures; nor is there any 
one whoſe conduct or character is not. by their 
means, an objec, to every one, of cenſure or ap- 
probation. On the contrary, thoſe other paſſions, 
commonly denominated ſelfiſh, both produce differ- 
ent ſentiments in each individual, according to his 
particular ſituation ; and alſo contemplate the great- 
er part of mankind with the utmoſt indifference and 
unconcern. Whoever has a high regard and eſteem 
for me flatters my vanity ; whoever expreſſes con- 
tempt mortifies and diſpleaſes me: but as my name 
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is known but to a ſmall part of mankind, there are 
few who come within the ſphere of this paſſion, or 


excite, on its account, either my affection or diſguſt. 


But if you repreſent a tyrannical, inſolent, or bar- 
barous behaviour, in any country or in any age of 
the world, I ſoon carry my eye to the pernicious 


tendency of ſuch a conduct, and feel the ſentiment 


of repugnance and diſpleaſure towards it. No cha- 
racter can be ſo reniote as to be, in this light, whol- 
ly indifferent to me. What is beneficial to ſociety, 
or to the perſon himſelf, muſt ſtill be preferred. 


'And every quality or action, of every human being, 


muſt, by this means, be ranked under ſome claſs or 
denomination, expreſſive of e cenſure or ap- 
plauſe. | 
What more, therefore, can we aſk to diſtinguiſh 
the ſentiments, dependant on humanity, from thoſe 
connected with any other paſſion; or to ſatisfy us, 
why the former are the origin of morals, not the 
latter? Whatever conduct gains my approbation, . 
by touching my humanity, procures alſo the ap- 
plauſe of all mankind, by affecting the ſame prin- 
ciple in them: But what ſerves my avarice or am- 
bition pleaſes theſe paſſions in me alone, and affects 
not the avarice and ambition of the reſt of mankind. 
There is no circumſtance of conduct in any man, 
provided it have a beneficial tendency, that is not 
agreeable to my humanity, however remote the per- 
ſon: but every man, ſo far removed as neither to 
croſs norsſerve my avarice and ambition, is regarded 
as wholly indifferent by thoſe paſſions. The diſtinc- 
tion, n between theſe ſpecies of ſentiment 
| 4 
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being ſo great and evident, language mult ſoon be 
moulded upon it, and mult invent a peculiar ſet of 
terms, in order to expreſs thoſe univerſal ſentiments 
of cenſure or approbation, which ariſe from huma- 
nity, or from views of general uſefulneſs and its 
contrary. Virtue and Vice become then known: 
morals are recognized: certain general ideas are fra- 
med of human conduct and behaviour: ſuch mea- 


ſures are expected from men in ſuch ſituations: this 


action is determined to be conformable to our ab- 


ſtract rule; that other, contrary. And by ſuch uni- 


verſal principles are the particular ſentiments of 
ſelf. love frequently controlled and limited *. 

From inſtances of popular tumults, ſeditions, fac- 
tions, panics, and of all paſſions which are ſhared 
with a multitude, we may learn the influence of ſo- 
ciety, in exciting and ſupporting any emotion; while 
the moſt ungovernable diforders are raiſed, we find, 
by that means, from the ſlighteſt and moſt frivolous 
occaſions. Solon was no very cruel, though per. 
haps an unjuſt legiſlator, who puniſhed nenters in 


civil wars; and few, I believe, would, in ſuch ca- 


ſes, incur the penalty, were their affection and dif. 


courſe allowed ſufficient to abſolve them. No ſel- 


fiſhneſs, and ſcarce any philoſophy, have there force 


Fufficient to ſupport a total coolneſs and indifference; 


and he muſt be more or lefs than man, who kindles 


not in the common blaze. What wonder, then, that 


moral ſentiments are found of ſuch influence in life ; 
though ſpringing from principles which may appear 


5 See NOTE [NNJ. = 
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at firſt ſight ſomewhat ſmall and delicate? But theſe 
principles, we mult remark, are ſocial and univer- 
ſa] : They form, in a manner, the party of human- 
kind againſt vice or diſorder, its common enemy : 
And as the benevolent concern for others is diffuſed, 
in a greater or leſs degree, over all men, and is the 
ſame in all, it occurs more frequently in diſcourſe, 
is cheriſhed by ſociety and converſation; and the 
blame and approbation conſequent on it are thereby 
rouſed from that lethargy into which they are pro- 
bably lulled in ſolitary and uncultivated nature. O- 
ther paſſions, though perhaps originally ſtronger, yet 
being ſelfiſh and private, are often overpowered by 
its force, and yield the dominion of our breaſt to 
thoſe ſocial and public principles. 

Another ſpring of our conſtitytion, that brings a 
great addition of force to moral ſentiment, is, the 
love of fame; which rules, with ſuch uncontrolled 
authority, in all generous minds, and is often the 
grand object of all their deſigns and undertakings. 
By our continual and earneſt purſuit of a character, 
a name, a reputation in the world, we bring our 
own deportment and conduct frequently in review, 
and conſider how they appear in the eyes of thoſe 
who approach and regard us. This conſtant habit 
of ſurveving ourſelves, as it were, in reflectioꝑ, 
keeps alive all the ſentiments of right and wrong, 
and begets, in noble natures, a certain reverence for 
themſelves as well as others; which is the ſureſt 
guardian of every virtue. The animal conveniences 
and pleaſures ſink gradually in their value; while 
every inward beauty and moral grace is ſtudiouſly 


nmnrei en 


acquired, and the mind is accompliſhed in every 
perfection, which can adorn or embelliſh a rational 
creature. 

Here is the moſt perſe&t morality with which we 
are acquainted; here is diſplayed the force of many 
ſympathies. Our moral ſentiment is itſelf a feeling 
chiefly of that nature; and our regard to a charac- 
ter with others ſeems to ariſe only from a care of 
preſerving a character with ourſelves; and in order 
to attain this end, we find it neceſſary to prop 
our tottering :udemrine on the on ap- 
probation of mankind. LY „ 

But, chat we may accommodate matters, and re- 
move, if poſſible, every difficulty, let us allow all 
theſe reaſonings to be falſe. Let us allow that, when 
we reſolve the pleaſure which ariſes from views of 
utility into the ſentiments of humanity and ſympa- 
thy, we have embraced a wrong hypotheſis. Let 
us confeſs it neceſſary to find ſome other explication 
of that applauſe which 1s paid to objects, whether 
inanimate, animate, or rational, if they have a ten- 
dency to promote the welfare and advantage of man- 
kind. However difficult it be to conceive, that an 
object is approved of on account of its tendency to a 
certain end, while the end itſelf is totally indiffer- 
ent; let us ſwallow this abſurdity, and conſider what 
are the conſequences. The preceding delineation 
or definition of Perſonal Merit muſt ſtill retain 
its evidence and authority: It muſt ſtill be allowed, 
that every quality of the mind, which is 2% or 
agreeable to the perſon himſelf or to others com- 
municates a pleaſure to the ſpectator, engages his 
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eſteem, and is admitted under the honorable deno- 
mination of virtue or merit. Are not juſtice, fide- 


lity, honor, veracity, allegiance, chaſtity, eſteemed 


ſolely on account of their tendency to promote 
the good of ſociety ? Is not that tendency in- 
ſeparable from humanity, benevolence, lenity, ge- 


neroſity, gratitude, moderation, tenderneſs, friend- 


ſhip, and all the other ſocial virtues ? Can it 
poſſibly be doubted, that induſtry, diſcretion , 
frugality, ſecrecy, order, perſeverance, forethought, 
judgment, and this whole claſs of virtues and ac- 
compliſhments, of which many pages would not 
contain the catalogue; can it be doubted, I ſay, 


that the tendency of theſe qualities to promote the 


intereſt and happineſs of their poſſeſſor, is the ſole 
foundation of their merit? Who can diſpute that 
a mind, which ſupports a perpetual ſerenity and 
cheerfulneſs, a noble dignity and undaunted ſpirit, 
a tender affection and good- will to all around; as 
it has more enjoyment within itſelf, is alſo a 


more animating and rejoicing ſpectacle, than if 


dejected with melancholy, tormented with anxiety, 
irritated with rage, or ſank into the moſt abject 
baſeneſs and degeneracy ? And as to the qualities 
immediately agreeable to others, they ſpeak ſuf- 
ſiciently for themſelves; and he muſt be unhappy 
indeed, either in his own temper, or in his ſitua- 
tion and company, who has never perceived the 
charms of a facetious wit or flowing affability, of 
a delicate modeſty or decent genteelneſs of addreſs 
and manner. 


I am ſenſible, that nothing can be more unphilo- 
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ſophical than to be poſitive or dogmatical on any 
ſubject; and that, even if exceſſive ſcepticiſm could 
be maintained, it would not be more deſtructive 
to all juſt reaſoning and inquiry. Lam convinced, 
that where men are the moſt ſure and arrogant, 
they are commonly the moſt miſtaken, and have 


there given reins to paſſion, without that proper 


deliberation and ſuſpenſe, which can alone ſecure 
them from the groſſeſt abſurdities. Yet I muſt 
confeſs, that this enumeration puts the .matter in 
ſo ſtrong a light, that I cannot at preſent be more 
aſſured of any truth, which I learn from reaſoning 
and argument, than that perſonal merit conſiſts 
entirely in the uſcfulneſs or agreeableneſs of qualities 
to the perſon himſelf poſſeſſed of them, or to others 
who have any intercourſe with him. But when 
I refle&, that though the bulk and figure of the 
earth have been meaſured and delineated, though 
the motions of the tides have been atcounted for, 
the order and economy of the heavenly bodies 
ſubjected to their proper laws, and Infinite itſelf 
reduced to calculation; yet men ſtill diſpute con- 
cerning the foundation of their moral duties : When 
I reflect on this, I fay, 1 fall back into diffidence 
and ſcepticiſm, and ſuſpect, that an hypotheſis fo 
obvious, had it been a true one, would long ere 


now have been received by the unanimous ſuffrage 
and conſent of mankind. 


CONCLUSION. 


PART II. 


» 


Having explained the moral approbation attending 
merit or virtue, there remains nothing, but briefly 
to conſider our intereſted obligation to it, and to in- 
quire, whether every man, who has any regard to 
his own happineſs and welfare, will not beſt find 

| his account in the practice of every moral duty? If | - 
this can be clearly aſcertained from the foregoing. 
theory, we ſhall have the ſatisfaction to reflect, that 

we have advanced principles, which not only, it is 
hoped, will ſtand the teſt of reaſoning and inquiry, 
but may contribute to the amendment of men's lives, 
and their improvement in morality and ſocial virtue. 

And though the philoſophical truth of any propo- 

ſition by no means depends on its tendency to pro- 

mote the intereſts of ſociety; yet a man has but a 

bad grace, who delivers a theory, however true, 

which, he muſt confeſs, leads to a practice dangerous 

and pernicious. Why rake into thoſe corners of na- 
| ture, which ſpread a nuiſance all around? Why dig 
up the peſtilence from the pit in which it is buried? 

[DE The ingenuity of your reſearches may be admired, 

| but your ſyſtems will be deteſted; and mankind 

E | will agree, if they cannot refute them: to ſink 

| them, at leaſt, in eternal ſilence and oblivion. 

Truths, which are pernicious to ſociety, if any 

ſuch there be, will yield to errors, which are 

ſalutary and advantageous. 

But what philoſophical truths can be more advan- 
tageous to ſociety, than thoſe here delivered, which 
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repreſent virtue in all her genuine and moſt engaging 
charms, and make us approach her with eaſe, fami- 


liarity , and affection? The diſmal dreſs falls off, 


with which many divines, and ſome philoſophers 


have covered her; andnothingappearsbutgentleneſs, 
humaoity, beneficence, affability ; nay even, at pro- 
per intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks 
not of uſeleſs auſterities and rigors, ſuffering and 
ſel{-denial. She declares, that her ſole purpoſe is, 
to make her votaries and all mankind, during every 
inſtant of their exiſtence, if poſſible, cheerſul and 
happy; nor does ſhe ever willingly part with any 
pleaſure but in hopes of ample compenſation in 
ſome other period of their lives. The ſole trouble, 

which ſhe demands, 1s that of juſt calculation, and 
a ſteady preference of the greater happineſs. And 
if any auſtere pretenders approach her, enemies to 
joy and pleaſure, ſhe either rejects them as hypo- 
crites and deceivers; or if ſhe admit them in her 
train, they are ranked however, among the leaſt 
favored of her votaries. 

And indeed, to, drop all figurative expreſſion, 
what hopes can we ever have of engaging mankind 
to a practice, which we confeſs full of auſterity and 
rigor ? Or what theory of morals can ever ſerve any 


_ uſeful purpoſe, unleſs it can ſhow, by a particular 


detail, that all the duties, which it recommends, 
are alſo the true intereſt of each individual? The pe- 
culiar advantage of the foregoing ſyſtem ſeems to 
be,'that it furniſhes proper mediums for that purpoſe. 

That the virtues which are immediately uſefil or 


agreeable to the perſon poſſeſſed of them, are 
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deſirable in a view to ſelf-intereſt, it would ſurely be 
ſuperfluous to prove. Moraliſts, indeed, may ſpare 
themſelves all the pains which they often take in re- 
commending theſe duties. Co what purpoſe collect 
arguments to evince, that temperance is advan- 
tageous, and the exceſſes of pleaſure hurtful ? when 
it appears, that theſe exceſſes are only denominated 
ſuch, becauſe they are hurtful; and that, if the 
unlimited uſe of ſtrong liquors, for inſtance, no 
more impaired health or the faculties of mind and 
body than the uſe of air or water, it would not . 
be a whit more vicious or blamable. 

It ſeems equally ſuperfluous to prove, that the 
companionable virtues of good manners and wit, de- 
cency and genteelneſs, are more deſirable than the 
contrary qualities. Vanity alone, without any other 
conſideration, 1s a ſufficient motive to make us wiſh 
R for the poſſeſſion of theſe accompliſhments. No man 
r was ever willingly deficient in this particular. All 

our failures here proceed from bad education, want 

of capacity, or a perverſe and unpliable diſpoſition. 

Would you have your company coveted, admired, 

1 followed ; rather than hated, deſpiſed, avoided? 

1 Can any one ſeriouſly/deliberate in the caſe? As no 
/ 
r 


enjoyment is ſincere, without ſome reference to com- 
pany and ſociety; ſo no ſociety can be agreeable, 


: or even tolerable, where a man feels his preſence 
. | unwelcome, and diſcovers all around him ſymptoms 
5 of diſguſt and averſion. 

3 But why, in the greater ſociety or confederacy of 
T 3 mankind, ſhould not the caſe be the ſame as in par- 


© Þ ticular clubs and companies? Why isit more doubtful, 
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that the enlarged virtues of humanity , generoſity, 
beneficence, are deſirable with a view to happineſs 
and ſelf-intereſt, than the limited endowments of 
ingenuity and politeneſs? Are we apprehenſive leſt 
thoſe ſocial affections interfere, in a greater and more 
immediate degree than any other purſuits, with 
private utility, and cannot be gratified, without 
ſome important ſacrifice of honor and advantage? 
If ſo, we are but ill inſtructed in the nature of the 
human paſſions, and are more influenced by verbal 
diſtinctions than by real differences. 

Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be ſuppoſed 
between the ſelhiſh and ſocialſentiments or diſpoſitions, 
they are really no more oppoſite than ſelfiſh and am- 
bitious, ſelfiſh and revengeful, ſelfiſh and vain. It 
is requiſite, that there be an original propenſity of 
ſome kind, in order to be a baſis to ſelf. love, by 
giving areliſh to the objects of its purſuit; and none 
more fit for this purpoſe than benevolence or huma- 
nity. The goods of fortune are ſpent in one gratifi- 
cation or another: The miſer, who accumulates 
his annual income, and lends it out at intereſt, 
has really ſpent it in the gratification of his avarice. 
And it would be difficult to ſhow, why a man is 
more a looſer by a generous ing, than by any 
other method of expenſe; ſince the utmoſt which 
he can attain, by the moſt elaborate ſelfiſnneſs, 
is the indulgence of ſome affection. 

Now if life, without paſſion, muſt be altogether 
inſipid and tireſome; let a man ſuppoſe that he has 
full power of modelling his own diſpoſition, and let 
him Seperate what appetite or deſire he would 

chuſe 
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chuſe for the foundation of his bappineſs and en. 
joyment. Every affection, he would obſerve, when 
gratified by ſucceſs, gives a ſatisfaction proportioned 
to its force and violence: but beſides this advantage, 
common to all, the immediate feeling of benevolence 
and friendſhip, humanity and kindnefs, is ſweet, 
ſmooth, tender, and agreeable, independent of all 
fortune and accidents. 'I hele virtues are beſides at- 
tended with a pleaſing conſciouſneſs or remembrance, 
and keep us in humor with ourſelves as well as 
others; while we retain the agreeable reflection of 
having done our part towards mankind and ſociety. 
And though all men ſhow a jealouſy of our ſucceſs in 
the purſuits of avarice and ambition; yet are we al- 
moſt ſure of their good-will and good. wiſhes, ſo long 
as we perſevere i in the paths of virtue, and employ 
ourſelves in the execution of generous ola as and pur- 
poſes. What other paſſion is there where we ſhall 
find ſo many advantages united; an agreeable ſenti- 
ment, a pleaſing conſciouſneſs, a good reputation? 
But of theſe truths, we may oblerve; men are, of 
themſelves, pretty much convinced; nor are they 
deficient in their duty to ſociety, becauſe they would 
not wiſlt to be generous, friendly, and humane; 
but becauſe they do not feel themſelves ſuch. 
Treating vice with the greateſt candor, and 
making it all poſhble conceſſions, we muſt ne 
jedge, that there is not, in any inſtance, the ſmalleſt 
pretext for giving it the preference above virtue, 
with axiew to felf- intereſt; except, perhaps, in the 
cafe of juſtice, where a man, taking things in a certain 


light, may oſten ſeem to be a loſer by his integrity. 
Vol. III. | Aa 
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And though it is allowed, that, without a regard 


to property, no ſociety could ſubſiſt; yet, ac- 


cording to the imperfect way in which human 
affairs are conducted, a ſenſible knave, in particular 
incidents, may think, that an act of iniquity or in- 
fidelity will make a conſiderable addition to his for- 
tune, without cauſing any conſiderable breach in the 


ſocial union and confederacy. That honeſly is the 
beſt policy, may be a good general rule; but is liable 


to many exceptions: And he, it may, perhaps, 


be thought, conducts himſelf with moſt wiſdom, 


who obſerves the general rule, and takes advan- 
tage of all the exceptions. 

I muſt confels, that if a man think that this reaſon- 
ing much requires an anſwer, it will be-a little 
difficult to find any, which will to him appear ſatis- 


factory and convincing. If his heart rebel not againſt 
ſuch pernicious maxims, if he feel no reluctance 


to the thoughts of villany or baſeneſs, he has indeed 
loſt a conſiderable motive to virtue; and we may ex- 
pea, that his practice will be aofwerable to his ſpe- 
culation. But in all ingenuous natures, the antipathy 
to treachery and roguery is too ſtrong to be counter- 
balanced by any views of profit or pecuniary advan- 
tage. Inward peace of mind, conſciouſneſs of inte- 
grity, a ſatisfactory review of our own conduct; 
theſe are circumſtances very requiſite to happineſs, 
and will be cheriſhed and cultivated by every honeſt 
man who feels the importance of them. | 
Such a one has, beſides, the frequent ſatisfaction 


of ſeeing knaves, with all their pretended cunning. 


and abilities, betrayed by their own maxims; and 
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while they purpoſe to cheat with moderation and 
ſecrecy, a tempting incident. occurs, nature is frail, 
and they give into the ſnare; whence they can never 
extricate themſelves, without a total loſs of reputa- 
tion, and the forfeiture of all future truſt and confi- 
dence with mankind. 

But were they ever ſo ſecret and ace the 


honeſt man, if he has any tincture of philoſophy, 


or even common obſervation and reflection, will 
diſcover that they themſelves are, in che end, the 
greateſt dupes, and have ſacrificed the invaluable 
enjoyment of a character , with themſelves at leaſt, 
ſor the acquiſition of worthleſs toys and geWgaws. 
How little 1s requiſite to ſupply the neceſſities of 
nature? And in a view to pleaſure, what com- 
pariſon between the unbought ſatisfaction of con- 
verſation, ſociety, ſtudy, even health and the 
common beauties of nature, but above all the 


peaceful reflection on one's own conduct? What 


compariſon, I ſay, between theſe, and the feveriſh, 
empty amuſements of luxury and expenſe ? Theks 
natural pleaſures, indeed, are really without price; 
both becauſe they are below all price in their at- 
tainment, and above it in their enjoyment. 
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CONCERNING MORAL SENTIMENT, 


Ir u the foregoing hypotheſis be received, it will now 
be eaſy for us to determine the queſtion firſt Rarted*, 
concerning the general principles of morals: and 
though we poltponed the deciſion of that queſtion, 
leſt it ſhould then involve us in 1ntricate ſpecula- 
tions, Which are unfit for moral diſcourſes, we 
may reſume it at preſent, and examine how far either 
reaſon or ſentiment enters into all deciſions of praife 
or cenſure. | 

One principal foundation of moral praiſe being 
ſuppoſed to lie in the uſefulneſs of any quality or 
action, it is evident, that reaſon mult enter for a 
confiderable ſhare in all deciſions of this kind; fince 
nothing but that faculty can inſtruct us in the tendency 
of qualities and actions, and point out their beneft- 
cial conſequences to ſociety and to their poſſeſſor. 
In many caſes, this is an affair liable to great contro- 
verſy : Doubts may ariſe ; oppoſite intereſts may oc- 
cur; and a preference moſt be given to one fide, 
from very nice views, and a ſmall overbalance of uti- 
lity. This is particularly remarkable in queſtions with 
regard to juſtice ;.as is, indeed, natural to ſuppoſe, 
from that ſpecies of utility which attends this vir- 
tue. Were every ſingle inſtance of juſtice, like that 
of benevolence, ufeful to ſociety, this would be a 
more ſimple ſtate of the caſe, and ſeldom liable to 
"or controverſy. But as ſingle inſtances of juſtice | 


Geck. 1. * See Appendix II. 
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are often pernicious in their firſt and immediate ten- 
dency, and as the advantage to ſociety reſults only 
from the obſervance of the general rule, and from 
the concurrence and combination of ſeveral perſons1n 
the ſame equitable conduct, the caſe here becomes 
more iotricate and involved, The various circumſtan- 
ces of ſociety ; ; the various conſequences of any prac- 
tice; the various intereſts which may be propoſed : 
 'Theſe, on many occaſions, are doubtful, and ſab- 
ject to great diſcuſſion and inquiry, 1 he object of 
municipal laws is to fix all the queſtions with regard 
to juſtice : The debates of civilians; the reflections 
of politicians ; the precedents of hiſtory and public 
records, are all directed to the ſame purpoſe. And 
a very accurate reaſon or judgment is often tequiſite, 
to give the true determination, amidſt ſuch intricate 
doubts ariſing from obſcure or oppoſite utilities. 
But though reaſon, when fully aſſiſted and impro- 
ved, be ſufficient to inſtruct us in the pernicious or 
uſeful tendency of qualities and actions; it is not 
alone ſufficient to produce any moral blame or ap- 
probation. Utility is only a tendency to a certain 
end; and were the end totally indifferent to us, 
we ſhould feel the ſame indifference towards the 
means. It is requiſite a ſentiment ſhould here diſplay 
itſelf, in order to give a preference to the uſeful above 
the pernicious tendencies. This ſentiment can be 
no other than a fe ing for the happineſs of man- 
kind, and a reſentment of their miſery; ſince theſe 
are the different ends which virtue and vice have a 
tendency to promote. Here, therefore, reaſon in- 
ſtructs us in the leveral tendencies of actions, and 
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humanity makes a diſtinction in favor of thoſe which 
are uſeful and beneficial. = 

This partition between the faculties of endend. 
ing and ſentiment, in all moral deciſions, ſeems clear 
from the preceding hypotheſis. But I ſhall ſuppoſe 
that hypotheſis falſe : It will then be requiſite to look 
out for ſome other theory that may be ſatisfactory ; 
and I dare venture to affirm, that none ſuch will ever 
be found, ſo long as we ſuppole reaſon to be the ſole 
ſource of morals. To prove this, it will be proper to 
weigh the five following conſiderations. 

I. It is eaſy for a falſe hypotheſis to maintain ſome 
appearance of truth, while it keeps wholly in gene- 
rals, makes uſe of undefined terms, and employs 
compariſons, inſtead of inſtances. 'T his is particularly 


remarkable in that philoſophy, which aſcribes the 


diſcernment of all moral diſtinctions to reaſon alone, 
without the concurrence of ſentiment. It is impoſ- 
ſible that, in any particular inſtance, this hypotheſis 
can ſo much as be rendered intelligible ; whatever 
ſpecious figure it may make in general declamations 
and diſcourſes. Examine the crime of ingratiiude, 
for inſtance; which has place, wherever we obſerve 
good-will, expreſſed and known, together with good- 
offices performed, on the one fide, and a return of ill- 
will or indifference, with ill offices or neglect, on the 
other: Anatomize all theſe circumſtances, and exa- 
mine, by your reaſon alone, in hat conſiſts the de- 
merit or blame: You never will come to any iſſue or 
concluſion. 

Reaſon judges either of matter of 2 or of rela- 

lions. Inquire then, ig, where is that matter of 
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fat which we here call crime; point it out; deter- 


mine the time of its exiſtence; deſcribe its eſſence or 


nature; explain the ſenſe or faculty, to which 1t 
diſcovers itſelf. It reſides in the mind of the perſon, 


who is ungrateful. He muſt, therefore, feel it, and 


be conſcious of,it. But nothing is there, except the 
paſſion of ill will or abſolute indifference. You can- 
not ſay, that theſe, of themſelves, always, and iu 
all circumſtances, are crimes, No: They are only 
crimes, when directed towards perſons who have 
before expreſſed and diſplayed good-will towards us. 
Conſequently, we may infer, that the crime of in- 
gratitude is not any particular individual fact; but 
ariſes from a complication of circumſtances, which, 
being preſented to the ſpectator, excites the ſentiment 
of blame, by the particular ſtructure aud fabric of 
his mind. 
This repreſentation, you ſay, is falſe. Crime, 
indeed, conſiſts not in a particular fad, of whoſe 
reality we are aſſured by reaſon : But it conſiſts in cer. 
tain moral relations, diſcovered by reaſon, in the ſame 
manner as we diſcover, by reaſon, the truths of geo- 
metry or algebra. But what are the relations, I aſk, 


of which you here talk? In the caſe ſtated above, I 


ſee firſt good-will and good offices in one perſon ; 
then ill- will and illoffices in the other. Between 
theſe, there is the relation of contrarieiy. Does the 
crime conſiſt in that relation? But ſuppoſe a perſon 
bore me ill- will or did me ill-offices; and I, in re- 
turn, were indifferent towards him, or did him 
good. offices: Here is the ſame relation of conrariety ; 


and yet my conduct is often highly laudable. Twiſt 


* 
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and turn this matter as much as you will, you can 
never reſt the morality on relation; but muſt have 
recourſe to the deciſions of ſentiment. 

When it is athrmed, that two and three are equal 
to the half of ten; this relation of equality I under- 
ſand perſectly. I conceive, that if ten be divided 
into two parts, of which one has as many units as 
the other; and if any of theſe parts be compared to 
two added to three, it will contain as many units as 
that compound number: But when you draw thence 


a compariſon to moral relations, I own that I am 


altogether ata loſs to underſtand you. A moral action, 
a crime, ſuch as 1ogratitude, is a complicated object. 
Does the morality conſiſt in the relation of its parts 
to each other? How? Aſter what manner? Specify 


the relation: Be more particular and explicit in 
your propolitions; and you will eafily ſee their 


falſhood. 

No, ſay you, the morality conſiſts in the relation 
of actions to the rule of right; and they are deno- 
minated good or ill, according as they agree or diſ- 
agree with it. What then is this rule of right? In 
what does it conſiſt? How is it determined? By 
reaſon, you ſay, which examines the moral rela- 
tions of actions. So that moral relations are deter- 
mined by the compariſon of actions to a rule. And 


that rule is determined by conſidering the moral re- 


lations of objects. Is not this fine reaſoning? 

All this 1s metaphyſics, you cry : That is enough: 
There needs nothing more to give a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of falſhood. Yes, reply I: Here are metaphy- 
fics ſurely: But they are all on your fide, who 
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advance an abſtruſe hypotheſis, which can never be 

made intelligible, nor quadrate with any particular 
inſtance or illuſtration. The hypotheſis which we 
embrace is plain. It maintains, that morality is deter- 
mined by ſentiment. It defines virtue to be whatever 
mental action or quality gives to a ſpectutor the pleaſing 


ſentiment of approbation ; and vire the contrary. We 


then proceed to examine a plain matter of fact, to 
wit, what actions have this influence: We conſider 
all the circumſtances in which theſe actions agree: 
And thence endeavour to extract ſome general ob. 
ſervations with regard to theſe ſentiments. If you 
call this metaphyſics, and find any thing abſtruſe 
here, you need only conclude, that your turn of 
mind is not ſuited to the moral ſciences. 

II. When a man, at any time, deliberates con- 
cerning his own conduct (as, whether he had better, 
in a particular emergence, aſſiſt a brother or a bene- 
factor), he muſt conſider theſe ſeparate relations, 
with all the circumſtances and fituations of the per- 


ſons, in order to determine the ſuperior duty and 
obligation: And in order to determine the propor- 


tion of lines in any triangle, it is neceſſary to exas 
mine the nature of that figure, and the relations 
which its ſeveral parts bear to each other. But not- 
withſtanding this appearing ſimilarity in the two ca- 
ſes, there is, at bottom, an extreme difference be- 
tween them. A ſpeculative reaſoner concerning 
triangles or circles conſiders the ſeveral known and 
given relations of the parts of theſe figures; and 
theace infers ſome unknown relation, which is de- 


pendent on the former, But in moral deliberations, 
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we muſt be acquainted, before-hand, with all the 
objects, and all their relations to each other; and 
from a compariſon of the whole, fix our choice or 
approbation. No new fact to be aſcertained; no 
new relation to be diſcovered. All the circumſtan- 
ces of the caſe are ſuppoſed to be laid before us, ere 


we can fix any ſentence of blame or approbation. 
If any material circumſtance be yet unknown or 


doubtful, we muſt firſt employ our inquiry or in- 
tellectual faculties to aſſure us of it; and mult ſuſ- 
pend for a time all moral deciſion or ſentiment. 


While we are ignorant whether a man were aggreſ- 


ſor or not, how can we determine whether the per- 
ſon who killed him be criminal or innocent? But 
after every circumſtance, every relation 1s known, 
the underſtanding has no farther room to operate, 


nor any object on which it could employ itſelf. The 
approbation or blame which then enſues, cannot be 


the work of the judgment, but of the heart; and is 
not a ſpeculative propoſition or affirmation, but an 
active feeling or ſentiment. In the diſquiſitions of 
the underſtanding, from known circumſtances and 
relations, we infer ſome new and unknown. In 
moral deciſions, all the circumſtances and relations 
mult be previouſly known; and the mind, from the 
contemplation of the whole, feels ſome new impreſ- 


ſion of affection or diſguſt, eſteem or contempt, ap- 


probation or blame. 

Hence the great difference between a miſtake of 
fat and one of right ; and hence the reaſon why 
the one is commonly criminal and not the other. 


When Ocdipus killed Laius, he was ignorant of 
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the relation, and from circumſtances innocent and 
1nvoluatary, formed erroneous opinions concerning 
the action which he committed. But when Nero 
killed Agrippina, all the relations between himſelf 
and the perſon, and all the circumſtances of the fact, 
were previouſly known to him : But the motive of 
revenge, or fear, or intereſt, prevailed in his ſavage 
heart over the ſentiments of duty and humanity. 
And when we expreſs that deteſtation againſt him, 
to which he himſelf, in a little time, became inſen- 
ſible; it is not, that we ſee any relations of which 
he was ignorant; but that, from the rectitude of 
our diſpoſition, we feel ſentiments againſt which he 
was hardened, from flattery and a long perſeverance 
in the moſt enormous crimes. In theſe ſentiments, 
then, not in a diſcovery of relations of any kind, do 
all moral determinations conſiſt. Before we can pre- 
tend to form any deciſion of this kind, every thing 
muſt be known and aſcertained on the ſide of the 
object or action. Nothing remains but to feel, on 
our part, ſome ſentiment of blame or approbation; 
whence we pronounce the action criminal or vir- 
tuous. 5 
III. This doctrine will become ſtill more evident, 
if we compare moral beauty with natural, to which, 
in many particulars, it bears ſo near a reſemblance. 
It is on the proportion, relation, and poſition of 
parts, that all natural beauty depends; but it would 
be abſurd thence to infer, that the perception of 
beauty, like that of truth in geometrical problems, 
conſiſts wholly in the perception of relations, and 
was performed entirely by the underſtandipg or 
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intellectual faculties. In all the ſciences, our mind, 
from the known relations, inveſtigates the unknown: 
But in all deciſions of taſte or external beauty, all 
the relations are before-hand obvious to the eye; 
and we thence proceed to feel a ſentiment of com- 
placency or diſguſt, according to the nature of the 


object, and diſpoſition of our organs. 


Euclid has fully explained all the qualities of 
the circle; but has not, in any propoſition, ſaid a 


word of its beauty. The reaſon is evident. The 


beauty is not a quality of the circle. It lies not in 
any part of the line, whoſe parts are equally diſtant 
from a common centre. It is only the effect, which 
that figure produces upon the mind, whoſe peculiar 
fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it in the circle, 
or ſeek it, either by your ſenſes or by mathematical 
reaſonings, in all the properties of that figure. 
Attend to Palladio and Perrault, while they 
explain all the parts and proportions of a pillar: 
They talk of the cornice and frieze, and baſe and 
entablature, and ſhaſt and architrave; and give the 
deſcription and poſition of each of theſe members. 
But ſhould you aſk the deſcription and poſition of its 
beauty, they would readily reply, that the beauty 
is not in any of the parts or members of. a pillar, but 
reſults from the whole, when that complicated figure 
is preſented to an intelligent mind, ſuſceptible to 
thoſe finer ſenſations. Till ſuch a ſpectator appear, 
there is nothing but a figure of ſuch particular di- 
menſions and proportions: From his ſentiments 
alone ariſe its elegance and beauty. | 
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Again; attend to Cicero, while he paints the 
crimes of a Verres or a Catiline; you muſt ac. 
knowledge that the moral turpitude reſults, in the 
fame manner from the contemplation of the whole, 
when preſented to a being whoſe organs have ſuch a 
particular ſtructure and formation. The orator may 
paint rage, inſolence, barbarity on the one ftde: Meek- 
neſs, ſuffering, forrow, innocence on the other: But 
if you feel no indignation or compaſſion arife in you 
ſrom this complication of circumſtances, you would 
in vain alk him, in what conſiſts the crime or villany, 
which he ſo vehemently exclajms againſt: At what 
time, or on what ſubject it firſt began to exiſts And 
what has a few months afterwards become of it, 
when every difpoſition and thought of all the actors 
is totally altered or annihilated. No ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer can be given to any of theſe queſtions upon the 
abſtra& hypotheſis of morals; and we muſt at laſt ac- 
knowledge, that the crime or immorality is no par- 
ticular fact or relation, which can be the object of 
the underſtanding ; but ariſes entirely from the ſen- 
timent of diſapprobation, which, by the ſtructure of 
human nature, we unavoidably feel on the apprehen- 
ſion of barbarity or treachery. 

IV. Inanimate objects may bear to * other all 
the ſame relations which we obſerve in moral agents; 
though the former can never be the object of love 
or hatred, nor are conſequently ſuſceptible of merit 
or iniquity. A young tree which over-tops and de- 


ſtroys its parent, ſtands in all the ſame relations with 


Nero when he murdered Agrippina; and if morality 
conſiſted merely in relations, would, no doubt, be 
equally criminal. 
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V. It appears evident, that the ultimate ends of 
human actions can never, in any caſe, be accounted 
for by reaſon, but recommend themſelves entirely to 
the ſentiments and affections of mankind, without 


any dependance on the intellectual faculties. Aſk a 


man, why he uſes exerciſe ; he will anſwer, becauſe he 
deſires to keep his health. If you then inquire, why he 
defi tres health ; he will readily reply, becauſe ſickneſs 
is painful. If you puſh your inquiries farther, and 
deſire a reaſon, why he hates pain, it is impoſſible he 
can ever give any. This is an ultimate end, and is 
never referred to any other object. | | 
Perhaps, to your ſecond queſtion, why he defires 
health; he may alſo reply, that it is neceſſary for the 
exerciſe of his calling. If you aſk, why he is anxious 


on that head, he will anſwer, becauſe he defires to get 
money. If you demand Why ? It is the infirument of ' 
pleaſure, ſays he; And beyond this 1t is an abſurdity 


to aſk ſor a reaſon. It is impoſſible there can be a 
progreſs in infinitum: and that one thing can always 
be a reaſon why another 1s defired. Something muſt 


be defirable on its own account, and becauſe of its 


immediate accord or agreement with human ſenti- 
ment and affection. 

Now as virtue is an end, and is deſirable on its own 
account, without fee or reward, merely for the im- 


mediate ſatisfaction which it conveys; it is requiſite 


that there ſhould be ſome ſentiment which it touches; 
ſome internal taſte or feeling, or wbatever you pleaſe 
to call it, which diſtinguiſhes moral good and evil, 
and which embraces the one and rejects the other. 
Thus the diſtin& boundaries and offices of _— 
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and of zaſle are eaſily aſcertained. The former con- 
veys the knowledge of truth and falſhood : The lat- 
ter gives the ſentiment of beauty and deformity, vice 
and virtue. The one diſcovers objects, as they really 
Rand in nature, without addition or diminution: The 
other has a productive faculty, and gilding or ſtain- 
ing all natural objects with the colors, borrowed from 
internal ſentiment, raiſes in a manner a new creation. 
Reaſon, being cool and diſengaged, is no motive to 
action, and directs only the impulſe received from ap- 
petite or inclination, by ſhowing us the means of at- 
taining happineſs or avoiding miſery : Taſte, as it 
gives pleaſure or pain, and thereby conſtitutes hap- 


pineſs or miſery, becomes a motive to action, and is 


the firſt ſpring or ĩimpulſe to deſire and volition. From 
circumſtances and relations, known or ſuppoſed, the 
former leads us to the diſcovery of the concealed and 
unknown: After all circumſtances and relations are 
laid before us, the latter makes us feel from the whole 


a new ſentiment of blame or approbation. The 


ſtandard of the one being founded on the nature of 


things, is eternal and inflexible, even by the will of 


the Supreme Being: The ſtandard of the other ari- 
ſing from the internal frame and conſtitution of ani- 
mals, is ultimately derived ſrom that Supreme Will, 


vhich beſtowed on each being its peculiar nature, 


and arranged the ſeveral claſſes and orders of ex- 
iſtence. | 
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Þ here is a principle. ſuppoſed to prevail among 
many which 1s utterly incompatible with all virtue 
or moral ſentiment; and as it can proceed from 

nothing but the moſt depraved diſpoſition, ſo in its 
turn it tends ſtill further to encourage that depravity. 
This principle is, that all benevolence is mere hypo- 
criſy, friendſhip a cheat, public ſpirit a farce, fidelity 
a ſnare to procure truſt and confidence; and that, 


while all of us, at bottom, purſue only our private 


intereſt, we wear theſe fair diſguiſes in order to put 


others off their guard, and expoſe them the more to 


our wiles and machinations. What heart one muſt 
be poſſeſſed of who profeſſes ſuch principles, and who 
feels no internal ſentiment that belies ſo pernicious a 
theory, it is eaſy to imagine: And alſo, what degree 
of affection and benevolence he can bear to a ſpecies 
whom he reprefents under fuch odious colors, and 
ſuppoſes ſo little ſuſceptibleof gratitude or any return 
of affection. Or if we ſhould not aſcribe theſe prin- 
ciples wholly to a corrupted heart, we muſt at leaſt 
account for them from the moſt careleſs and precipi- 
tate examination. Superficial reaſoners, indeed, ob- 
ſerving many falſe pretences among mankind, and 
ſeeling, perhaps, no very ſtrong reſtraintin their own 
diſpolition, might draw a general and a haſty conclu- 
ſion, that all is equally corrupted, and that men, dit- 
ferent from all other animals, and indeed from all 
1 other 
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or bad, but are, in every inſtance, the ſame creatures 


ſincere, is a modification of ſelf. love; and that, even 


ſchemes for the liberty and happineſs, of mankind. 


tion, by an enthuſiaſm of paſſion, we ſeem to take 


and welfare. 


Hobbes and Locke, who maintained the felfiſn 
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other ſpecies of exiſtence, admit of no degrees of good 


under different diſguiſes and appearances. 

There is another principle ſome what l 
the former, which has been much inſiſted on by phi- 
loſophers, and has been the foundation of many a 
ſyſtem; that, whatever affection one may feel, or ima- 
«ine he feels for others, no paſſion is, or can be diſin- 
tereſted; that the moſt generous friendſhip, however 


unknown to ourſelves, we ſeek only our own grati- 
fication, while we appear the moſt deeply engaged in 


By a turn of imagination, by a refinement of reflec- 


part in the intereſts of others, and imagine ourſelves 
diveſted of all ſeliſh conſiderations: But, at bottom, 
the moſt generous patriot and molt niggardly miſer, 
the braveſt hero and moſt abject coward, have, in 
every action, an equal regard to their own happineſs 


Whoever concludes from the ſeeming tendency of 
this opinion, that thoſe who make profeſſion of it, 
cannot poſſibly feel the true ſentiments of benevo- 
lence, or have any regard for genuine virtue, will | 
often find himſelf, in practice, very much miſtaken. 
Probity and honor were no ſtrangers to'Epicurus 
and his ſet. Atticus and Horace ſeem to have 
enjoyed from nature, and cultivated by reflectioh. 
as generous and friendly diſpoſitions as any diſciple 
of the auſterer ſchools. And among the modern, 
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ſyſtem of morals, lived irreproachable lives, though 
the former lay not under any reſtraint of religion 
which might ſupply the defects of bis philoſophy. 

An Epicurean or a Hobbiſt readily allows, that 
there is ſuch a thing as friendſhip in the world with- 
out hypocriſy or diſguiſe ; though he may attempt, 
by a philoſophical chemiſtry, to reſolve the elements 
of this paſſion, if I may ſo ſpeak, into thoſe of another, 
and explain every affection to be ſelf. love, twiſted and 
moulded, by a particular turn of imagination, into a 
variety of appearances. But as the ſame turn of ima- 
gination prevails not in every man, nor gives the ſame 
direction to the original paſſion; this is ſufficient, even 
according to the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, to make the wideſt 
difference in human characters, and denominate one 
man virtuous and humane, another vicious and mean- 
ly intereſted. I eſteem the man, whoſe ſelf. love, by 
whatever means, is ſo directed as to give him a con- 
cern for others, and render him ſerviceable to ſociety: 
As I hate or deſpiſe him who has no regard to any 
thing beyond his own gratifications and enjoyments. 
In vain would you ſuggeſt, that theſe characters, 
though ſeemingly oppoſite , are at bottom the ſame, 
and that a very inconſiderable turn of thought forms 
the whole difference between them. Eachc haracter, 


notwithſtanding theſe inconſiderable differences, ap- 


pears to me, in practice, pretty durable and untranſ- 
mutable. And l find not in this more than in other 
ſubjects, that the natural ſentiments ariſing from the 
general appearances of things, are eaſily deſtroyed by 


ſubtile reflections concerning the minute origin of 


theſe appearances. Does not the lively, cheerful 
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color of a countenance inſpire me with complacency 
and pleaſure ; even though I learn from philoſophy, 
that all difference of complexion ariſes from the moſt 
minute differences of thickneſs in the moſt minute 
parts of the ſkin; by means of which a ſuperficies is 
qualified to reflect one of the original colors of light, 
and abſorb the others? 

But though the queſtion concerningthe univerſal 


or partial ſelfiſhneſs of man be not ſo material as is 


uſually imagined to morality and practice, it is cer- 
tainly of conſequence in the ſpeculative ſcience of 
human nature, and is a proper object of curioſity and 
inquiry. It may not, therefore, be unſuitable in this 
place to beſtow a few reflections upon it. 

The moſt obvious objection to the ſelfiſh hypothe- 
ſis is, that as it is contrary to common feeling and 


our moſt unprejudiced notions, there is required the 


higbeſt ſtretch of philoſophy to eſtabliſh ſo extra- 
ordinary a paradox. To the moſt careleſs obſerver, 
there appear to be ſuch diſpoſitions as benevolence 
and generoſity , ſuch affections as love, friendſhip, 
compaſſion, gratitude. Theſe ſeatiments have their 
cauſes, effects, objects, and operations, marked by 
common language and obſervation, and plainly dif. 


tinguiſhed from thoſe of the ſelfiſh paſſions, And as 


Chis is the obvious appearance of things, it muſt be 
admitted, till ſome hypotheſis be diſcovered, which, 
by penetrating deeper into human nature, may prove 
the former affections to be nothing but modifications 
of the latter. All attempts of this kind have hitherto 
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from that love of ſimplicity which has been the ſource 


which are the leaſt obvious and familiar. But the 


aſſigned for any phenomenon, is probably the true 


proved fruitleſs, and ſeem to have proceeded entirely 


of much falſe reaſoning in philoſophy. 1 ſhall not here 
enter into any detail on the preſent ſubject. Many 
able philoſophers have ſhown the inſufficiency of 
theſe ſyſtems. And 1 ſhall take for granted what, 
I believe, the ſmalleſt reflection will make evident 
to every impartial inquirer. | 

But the nature of the ſubject ſurniſhes the ſtrong- 
eſt preſumption , that no better ſyſtem will ever, for 
the future, be invented, in order to account for the 
origin of the benevolent from the ſelfiſh affections, 
and reduce all the various emotions of the human 
mind to a perfect ſimplicity. The caſe is not the fame 
in this ſpecies of philoſophy as in phyſics. Many an 
hypotheſis in nature, contrary to firſt appearances, 
has been found, on more accurate ſcrutiny, ſolid and 
ſatisfactory. Inſtances of this kind are ſo frequent, that 
a judicious as well as witty philoſopher *, has ventu- 
red to affirm, if there be more than one way in which 
any phenomenon may be produced, that there is a 
general preſumption. for its ariſing from the cauſes 


preſumption always lies on the other fide „in all in- 
quiries concerning the origin of our paſſions, and of 
the internal operations of the human mind. The 
ſimpleſt and moſt obvious cauſe which can there be 


one. When a philoſopher, in the explication of his 
ſyſtem, is obliged to have recourſe to ſome very 
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intricate and refined reflections, and to ſuppoſe them 


eſſential to the production of any paſſion or emotion, 


we have reaſon to be extremely on our guard againſt 
ſo fallacious an hypotheſis. The affections are not 
ſuſceptible of any impreſſion from the refinements of 
reaſon or imagination; anditis always found, that 
a vigorous exertion of the latter faculties, neceſſarily 
from the narrow capacity of the human mind, de- 
ſtroys all activity in the former. Our ncedominant 
motive or intention is, indeed, frequently concealed 
from ourſelves, when it is mingled and confounded 
with other motives,' which the mind, from vanity or 
ſelf-conceit, is deſirous of ſuppoſing more prevalent: 
But there is no inſtance, that a concealment of this 
nature has ever ariſen from the abſtruſeneſs and intri- 
cacy of the motive. A man, that has loſt a friend 


and patron, may flatter himſelf, that all his grief ariſes 


from generous ſentiments, without any mixture of 
narrow or intereſted conſiderations : But a man that 


 grieves for a valuable friend who needed his patro- 


nage and protection; how can we ſuppoſe that his 


pallionate tenderneſs ariſes ſrom ſome metaphyſical 
regards to a ſelf-intereſt which has no foundation or 
reality? We may as well imagine, that minute 
wheels and ſprings, like thoſe of a watch, give 
motion to a loaded waggon, as account for the origin 
of paſſion from ſuch abſtruſe reflections. 

Animals are found ſuſceptible of kindneſs, both to 
their own ſpecies and to ours; nor 1s there, in this 


_ caſe, the leaſt ſuſpicion of diſguiſe or artifice. Shall 


we account for all Heir ſentiments too from re. 


| fined deductions of ſelf-intereſt ? Or if we admit 
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diſintereſted benevolence in the inferior ſpecies, by 


what rule of analogy can we reſuſe it in the ſuperior ? 

Love between the ſexes begets a complacency and 
good. will very diſtinct from the gratification of an 
appetite. Tenderneſs to their offspring, in all ſenſible 
beings. is commonly able alone to counterbalance the 


ſtrongeſt motives of ſelf love, and has no manner of 


dependance on that affection. What intereſt can a 
fond mother have in view who loſes her health by 
aſſiduous attendance on her ſick child, and afterwards 
languiſhes and dies of grief, when freed by its death 
from the ſlavery of thatattendance? 

Is gratitude no affection of the human breaſt, or is 
that a word mercly without any meaning or reality ? 
Have we no ſatisfaRion in one man's company above 
another's, and no deſire of the welfare of our friend, 
even though abſence or death ſhould prevent us from 
all participation in it? Or what is it commonly that 
gives us any participation in it, even while alive and 
preſent, but our affection and regard to him? 

Theſe and a thouſand other inſtances are marks of 
a general henevolence in human nature, where no 
real intereſt binds us to the object. And how an 
imaginary intereſt, known and avowed for ſuch, can 
be the origin of any paſſion or emotion, ſeems diffi 
cult to explain. No ſatisfactory hypotheſis of this 
kind has yet been diſcovered ; nor is there the ſmalleſt 


probability, that the future induſtry of men will ever 
be attended with more favorable ſucceſs. 


But farther, if we conſider rightly of the matter, 
we ſhall find, that the hypotheſis, which allows of a 
diſintereſted beneyolence diſtinct from ſelf-love, has 
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really more ſimplicity in it, and is more conformable 


to the analogy of nature, than that which pretends to 
reſolve all friendſhip and humanity into this latter 
principle. There are bodily wants or appetites, ac- 


| knowledged by every one, which neceſſarily precede 


all ſenſual enjoyment, and carry us directly to ſeek 
poſſeſſion of the object. Thus hunger and thirſt have 
eating and drinking for their end : and from the gra- 
tification of theſe primary appetites ariſes a pleaſure 
which may become the object of another ſpecies of 


deſire or inclination that is ſecondary and intereſted... 


In the ſame manner, there are mental paſſions by 
which we are impelled immediately to ſeek particular 
objects, ſuch as fame, or power, or vengeance, with- 
out any regard tointereſt; and when theſe objects are 
attained, a pleaſing enjoyment enſues as the conſe- 
quence of our indulged affections. Nature mult , by 
the internal frame and conſtitution of the mind, give 
an original propenſity to fame, ere we can reap any 


pleaſure ſrom that acquiſition , or purſue it from 


motives of ſelf. love, and a deſire of happineſs. If I 
have no vanity, I take no delight in praiſe: If I be 
void of ambition, power gives meno enjoyment: If 
I be not angry, the puniſhment of an adverſary is 
totally indifferent to me. In all theſe caſes, there 1s a 


paſſion which points immediately to the object, and 


conſtitutes it our good or happineſs; as there are other 

ſecondary paſſions which afterwards ariſe, and pur- 

ſue it as a part of our happineſs, when once it is con- 

ſtituted ſuch by our original affections. Were there 

no appetite of any kind antecedent to ſelſ. love, that 

propenſity could ſcarcely ever exert itſelf; becauſe 
Bb 4 


— 


Aren 


we ſhould, in that caſe, have felt few and ſlender 
pains or pleaſures, and have littlę * or happineſs 
to avoid or to purſue. 

Now where is the difficulty in conceiving that this 
may like wiſe be the caſe with benevolence and friend- 
ſhip, and that, from the original frame of our temper, 
we may feel a deſire of another's happineſs or good, 
which, by means of that affection, becomes our own 
good, and is afterwards purſued from the combined 
motives of benevolence and ſelf-enjoyment ? Who 
Tees not that vengeance, from the force alone of paſ- 
ſion, may be ſo eagerly purſued as to make us know- 
ingly neglect every conſideration of eaſe, intereſt, or 
ſafety? and, like ſome vindictive animals, infuſe our 
very ſouls into the wounds we give an enemy? And 
whata malignant philoſophy muſt it be, that will not 
allow to humanity and friendſhip the ſame privileges 
which are indiſputably granted to the darker paſſions 
of enmity and reſentment ? Such a philoſophy 1s more 
like a ſatire than a true delineation or deſcription of 
human nature; and may be a good ſoundation for 
paradoxical wit and raillery, but is a very bad one 
For any ſerious argument or reaſoning. | 


* Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. Virg. | 
Dum alteri noceat, ſui negligens , ſays Seneca of anger, 
De Ira, lib, i. 
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SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS WITH REGARD 
TO JUSTICE. 


Tax intention of this Appendix i is to give tome 
more particular explication of the origin and nature 
of Juſtice, and to mark ſome differences between it 
and the other virtues. 


The ſocial virtues of humanity and benevolence. 


exert their influence immediately, by a direct tend- 
ency or inſtinct, which chiefly keeps in view the 
ſimple object, moving the affections, and compre- 
hends not any ſcheme or ſyſtem, nor the conſe- 


- quences reſulting from the concurrence, imitation, 


or example, of others. A parent flies to the relief of 


his child; tranſported by that natural ſympathy 


which es him, and which affords no leiſure to 


reflect on the ſentiments or conduct of the reſt of man- 


kind in like circumſtances. A generous man cheerful- 


ly embraces an opportunity of ſerving his friend; be- 


cauſe he then feels himſelf under the dominion of the 
beneficent affections, nor is he concerned whether 
any other perſon in the univerſe were ever before ac- 
tuated by ſuch noble motives , or will ever aſter- 
wards prove their influence. In all theſe caſes , the 
ſocial paſſions have in view a ſingle individual object, 

and purſue the ſafety or happineſs alone of the perſon 


loved and eſteemed. With this they are ſatisfied : In 


this they acquieſce. And as the good reſulting from 
their benign influence, is in itſelf complete and entire, 


it alſo excites the moral ſentiment of approbation, 
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without any reflection on farther conſequences, and 
without any more enlarged views of the concurrence 
or imitation of the other members of ſociety. On the 
contrary, were the generous friend or diſintereſted 
patriot to ſtand alone in the practice of beneficence; 
this would rather enhance his value in our eyes, and 
Join the praiſe of rarity and novelty to his other more 
exalted merits. 

The caſe is not the ſame with the ſocial virtues of 
Juſtice and fidelity. They arehighly uſeful, or indeed 
abſolutely neceſſary, to the well-being of mankind : 
But the benefit, reſulting from them, is not the con- 
ſequence of every individual ſingle act; but ariſes 
from the whole ſcheme or ſyſtem, concurred in by 
the whole, or the greater part, of the ſociety. General 
peace and order are the attendants of juſtice, ora 
general abſtinence from the poſſeſhons of others : But 
a particular regard to the particular right of one in- 
dividual citizen may frequently, conſidered in itſelf, 
be productive of pernicious conſequences. The re- 
ſult of the individual acts is here, in many inſtances, 
direclly oppoſite to that of the whole ſyſtem of aQtions; 
and the former may be extremely hurtful , while the 
latter is, to the higheſt degree, advantageous. Riches, 
inherited from a parent, are, in a bad man's hand, the 
inſtrument of miſchief. The right of ſucceſſion may, 
in one inſtance, be hurtful. Its benefit ariſes only 
from the obſervance of the general rule; and it 1s 
ſufficient , if compenſation be thereby made for all 
the ills and inconveniences which flow from particu- 
Jar characters and ſituations. 

Cyrus, young and unexperienced, conſidered only 
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the individual caſe before him, and reflected on a 
limited fitneſs and convenience, when he aſſigned 
the long coat to the tall boy, and the ſhort coat to 
the other of ſmaller ſize. His governor inſtructed 
him better; while he pointed out more enlarged 
views and conſequences; and informed his pupil 
of the general, inflexible rules, neceſſary to lup- 
port general peace and order in ſociety. 
Ihe happineſs and proſperity of mankind, ariſing 
from the ſocial virtue of benevolence and its ſubdi- 
viſious, may be compared to a wall, built by many 
hands; which ſtill riſes by each ſtone that is heaped 
upon it, and receives increaſe proportional to the 
diligence and care of each workman. The ſame 
happineſs, raiſed by the ſocial virtue of juſtice and 
its ſubdiviſions, may be compared to the building of 
a vault, where each individual tone would, of itſelf, 
fall to the ground; nor is the whole fabric ſupported 
but by the mutual afliſtance and, combination of 
its correſponding parts. 
All the laws of nature, which regulate property, 


as well as all civillaws, are general, and regard alone 


ſome eſſential circumſtances of the caſe, without ta- 
king into conſideration the characters, ſituations, 
and connexions of the perſon concerned, or any 
particular conſequences which may reſult from the 
determination of theſe laws, in any particular caſe 
which offers. They deprive, without ſcruple, a 
beneficent man of all his poſſeſſions, if acquired by 
miſtake, without a good title; in order to beſtow 
them on a ſelfiſh miſer, who has already heaped up 
immenſe ſtores of ſuperfluous riches. Public utility 
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requires, that property ſhould be regulated by ge- 
neral inflexible rules; and though ſuch rules are adopt- 
ed as beſt ſerve the ſame end of public utility, it is 
impoſſible for them to prevent all particular hard- 
ſhips, or make beneficial conſequences reſult from 
every individual caſe. It is ſufficient, if the whole 
plan or ſcheme be neceſſary to the ſupport of civil 
ſociety, and if the balance of good, in the main, do 
thereby preponderate much above that of evi]. Even 
the general laws of the univerſe, though planned by 
infinite wiſdom, cannot exclude all evil or inconve- 
nience in every particular operation. 

It has been aſſerted by ſome, that juſtice ariſes 
from Human Conventions, and proceeds from the 
voluntary choice, conſent, or. combination of 
mankind. If by convention be here meant a pro- 
miſe (which is the moſt uſual ſenſe of the word), no- 
thing can be more abſurd than this poſition. The 
obſervance of promiſes is itſelf one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable parts of juſtice ; and we are not ſurely bound 
to keep our word, becauſe we have given our word 
to keep it. But if by convention be meant a ſenſe 
of common intereſt; which ſenſe each man feels in 
His own breaſt, which he remarks in his fellows, and 
which carries him, in concurrence with others, into 
a general plan or ſyſtem of actions, which tends to 
public utility; it muſt he owned, that, in this ſenſe, 
_ Juſtice ariſes from human conventions, For if it be 
allowed (what is, indeed, evident], that the particu- 
lar conſequences of a particular act of juſtice may be 
 Hurtful to the public as well as to individuals; it 
follows, that every man, in embracing that virtue, 
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muſt have an eye to the whole plan or ſyſtem, and 
muſt-expect the concurrence of his fellows in the 
ſame conduct and behaviour. Did all his views termi- 
nate in the confequences of each act of his own, his 
benevolence and humanity, as well as his ſelF-love, 
might often preſcribe to him meaſures of conduct 


very different from thoſe which are agreeable to the 


ſtrict rules of right and juſtice. 
Thus two men pull the oars of a boat by common 
convention, for common intereſt, without any pro- 


miſe or contract: Thus gold and filver are made the 


meaſures of exchange; thus ſpeech and words and 
language arefixed, by human convention and agree- 
ment. Whatever 1s advantageous to two or more 


perſons, if all perform their part; but what Tofes all 


advantage, if only one perform, canariſe from no other 
principle. There would otherwiſe be no motive for 
any one of them to enter into that ſcheme of conduct. 

The word natural, is commonly taken in ſo many 
ſenſes, and is of ſo looſe a ſignification, that it ſeems 
vain to diſpute whether juſtice be natural or not. If 
ſelf. love, if benevolence, be natural to man; if rea- 
ſon and forethought be alfo natural; then may the 


ſame epithet be applied to juſtice, order, fidelity, 
property, ſociety. Men's inclination, their neceſſi- 


ties, lead them to combine; their underſtanding and 


experience tell them, that this combination is im- | 
poſſible, where each governs himſelf by no rule, and 


pays no regard to the poſſeſſions of others: And from 
theſe paſſions and reflections conjoined, as ſoon as 


See NOTE (PPJ. 
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we obſerve like paſſions and reflections in others, the 
ſentiment ot juſtice, throughout all ages, has infal- 
libly and certainly had place, to ſome degree or other, 
in every individual of the human fpecies. In ſo ſa- 
gacious an animal ,, what neceſſarily ariſes from the 
exertion of his intellectual faculties, may juſtly be 
eſteemed natural *. 

Among all civilized nations, it has been the con- 
ſtant endeavour to remove every thing arbitrary and 
partial from the deciſion of property, and to fix the 
ſentence of judges by ſuch general views and conſi- 
derations, as may be equal to every member of the 
ſociety. For beſides, that nothing could be more 
dangerous than to accuſtom the bench, even in the 


| ſmalleſt inſtance, to regard private friendſhip or en- 


mity; it is certain, that men, where they imagine 
that there was no other reaſon for the preference of 
their adverſary but perſonal favor, are apt to enter- 
tain the ſtrongeſt ill · will againſt the magiſtrates and 
judges. When natural reaſon, therefore, points out 
no fixed view of public utility, by which a contro- 
veiſy of property can be decided, poſitive laws are 


often framed to ſupply its place, and direct the pro- 


cedure of all courts of judicature. Where theſe two 
fail, as often happens, precedents are called for ; 
and a former deciſion, though given itſelf without 
any ſufficient reaſon, juſtly becomes a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for a new decifion. If direct laws and pre- 
cedents be wanting, imperfect and indirect ones 
are brought in aid; and the controverted caſe 


* See NOTE 903 
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is ranged under them, by analogical reaſonings 
and compariſons, and fimilitudes and correſponden- 
ces, which are often more fanciful than real. In 
general, it may ſafely be affirmed, that juriſprudence 
is, in this reſpect, different from all the ſciences; 


and that in many of its nicer queſtions, there cannot 
properly be ſaid to be truth or falſhood on either 


ſide. If one pleader bring the caſe under any for- 


mer law or precedent, by a refined analogy or com- : 
' pariſon; the oppoſite pleader is not at a loſs to find 
an oppoſite analogy or compariſon : And the prefer- 


ence given by the Judge is often founded more on 


taſte and imagination than on any ſolid argument, 


Public utility is the general object of all courts of ju- 
dicature; and this utility too requires a ſtable rule in 


all controverſies: But where ſeveral rules, nearly 
equal and indifferent, preſent themſelves, it is a very 


ſlight turn of thought which fixes the deciſion in 
favor of either party *. | 

We may juſt obſerve, before we conclude this ſub. 
jeR, that, after the laws of juſtice are fixed by views 
of genera] utility, the injury, the bardſhip, the harm, 


which reſult to any individual from a violation of 


them, enter very much into conſideration, andare a 
great ſource of that univerſal blame which attends 
every wrong or iniquity, By the Jaws of ſociety, 


this coat, this horſe, is mine, and oug/t to remain 


perpetually in my poſſeſſion: 1 reckon on the ſecure 
enjoyment of it: By depriving me of it, you diſap- 


point my expectations, and doubly diſpleaſe me, and 


* See NOTE [RR1. | 
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offend every byſtander. It is a public wrong, ſo 


faras the rules of equity are violated : It is a private 


harm, ſo far as an individual is injured. And though 
the ſecond conſideration could have no place, were 
not the former previouſly eſtabliſhed ; for otherwiſe 
the diſtin tion of mine and 7hine would be uorknown 
in ſociety : Yet there is no queſtion, but the regard 
to general good is much enforced by the reſpect to 
particular. What 1 injures the community, with- 
out hurting any individual, 1s often more lightly 
thought of. But where the greateſt public wrong 
is alſo conjoined with a conſiderable private one, 
no wonder the higheſt diſapprobation attends fo 
iniquitous a behaviour. — 


APPENDIX I 
OF SOME VERBAL DISPUTES, 


Noruing is more uſual than for philoſophers 
to encroach upon the province of grammarians , 
and to engage in diſputes of words, while they ima. 
gine, that they are handling controverſies of the deep. 
eſt importance and concern. It was in order to avoid 
altercations, ſo frivolous and endleſs, that I endea- 
voured to ſtate with the utmoſt caution the object of 
our preſent inquiry; and propoſed ſimply to collect, 
on the one hand, aliſt of thoſe mental qualities which 
are the object of love or eſteem, and form a part of 
perſonal merit; and on the other hand, a catalogue 
of thoſe qualities which are the object of cenſure or 
reproach , and which detract from the character of 

the 
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the perſon poſſeſſed of them; ſubjoinin g ſome reflec- 
tions concerning the origin of theſe ſentiments of 


praiſe or blame. On all occaſions, where there might 


_ ariſe the leaſt heſitation, I avoided the terms virtue 


and vice; becauſe ſome of thoſe qualities, which 1 


claſſed among the objects of praiſe, receive, in the 


Engliſh language, the appellation of talents, rather 
than of virtues; as ſome of the blamable or cenſur- 
ae qualities are often called defects, rather than 
vices. It may now, perhaps, be expected, that, be- 
fore we conclude this moral inquiry, we ſhould 
exactly ſeparate the one from the other; ſhould mark 
the preciſe boundaries of virtues and' talents, vices 
and defects; and ſhould explain the reaſon and origin 
of that diſtinction. But in order to excuſe myſelf 


from this undertaking, which would, at laſt, prove 


only a grammatical inquiry, I ſhall ſubjoin the four 
following reflections, which ſhall contain all that I 


intend to ſay on the preſent ſubject. 


Firſt, I do not find, that in the Engliſh, or any 
other modern tongue, the boundaries are exactly 
fixed between virtues and talents, vices and defects; 
or that a preciſe definition can be given of the one as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the other. Were we to 
ſay, for inſtance, that the eſteemable qualities alone, 
which are voluntary, are entitled to the appellation 


of virtues, we ſhould ſoon recollect the qualities of 


courage, equanimity, patience, ſelf. command, with 
many others, which almoſt every language claſſes 
under this appellation, though they depend little or 
not at all on our choice. Should we affirm, that the 


qualities alone, which N us to act our part in 
Vol. III. Ce 
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ſociety , are entitled to that honorable diſtinction; 
it muſt immediately occur, that theſe are indeed the 
moſt valuable qualities, and are commonly denomi— 
nated the ſocial yirtues; but that this very epithet 


ſuppoſes, that there are alſo virtues of another ſpe- 


cies. Should we lay hold of the diſtinction between 
intellectual and moral endowments, and athrm the 
laſt alone to be the real and genuine virtues, becauſe 
they alone lead to action; we ſhould find, that ma- 
ny of thoſe qualities, uſually called intellectual vir- 
tues, ſuch as prudence, penetration, diſcernment, 
diſcretion, had alſo a conſiderable influence on con- 
duct. The diſtinction between the heart and the 
head may alſo be adopted : The qualities of the firſt 


may be defined ſuch as in their immediate exertion 


are accompanied with a feeling or ſentiment; and 
theſe alone may be called the genuine virtues : but 


induſtry, frugality, temperance, ſecrecy, perſeve- 
rance, and many other laudable powers or habits, 
generally ſtyled virtues, are exerted without any im- 


mediate ſentiment in the perſon poſſeſſed of them; 
and are only known to him by their effects. It is 
fortunate , amidſt all this ſeeming perplexity, that 
the queſtion, being merely verbal, cannot poſſibly 
be of any importance. A moral, philoſophical diſ- 
courſe, needs not enter into all theſe caprices of lan- 


| guage, which are ſo variable in different dialects, 


and in different ages of the ſame. dialect. But on 
the whole, it ſeems to me, that though it is always 
allowed, that there are virtues of many different 
kinds, yet when a man is called virtuous, or is de- 
nominated a, an of virtue, we chiefly regard his 


but an egregious blockhead? 
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ſocial qualities, which are indeed the moſt valuable. 
It is at the ſame time certain, that any remarkable 


defect in courage, temperance, economy, induſtry, 
underſtanding, dignity of mind, would bereave even 
a very good-natured, honeſt man of this honorable 
appellation. Who did ever ſay, except by way of 
Tony, that ſuch a one was a man of great virtue, 

But, ſecondly, it is no wonder, that languages 
ſhould not be very preciſe in marking the bounda- 
ries between virtues and talents, vices and defects; 
ſince there is ſo little diſtinction made in our internal 
eſtimation of them. It ſeems indeed certain, that 
the ſentiment of conſcious worth, the ſelf-ſatisfaion 


proceeding from a review of a man's own conduct 


and character; it ſeems certain, I ſay, that this ſen- 
timent, which, though the moſt common of all 


others, has no proper name in our language , ariſes 
from the endowments of courage and capacity, in- 


duſtry and ingenuity, as well as from any __ 
mental excellencies. Who, on the other hand, 


not deeply mortified with reflecting on his own folly 


and diſſoluteneſs, and feels not a ſecret ſting or 


compunction, whenever his memory preſents any 


paſt occurrence where he behaved with ſtupidity 
or ill- manners ? No time can efface the cruel ideas 
of a man's own fooliſh conduct, or of affronts 
which cowardice or impudence has brought upon 
him. They ſtill haunt his ſolitary hours, damp 
his moſt aſpiring thoughts, and ſhow him, even 
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to himſelf, in the moſt contemptible and moſt 
odious colors imaginable. 

What is there too we are more anxious to conceal 
from others than ſuch blunders, infirmities, and 
meanneſſes, or more dread to have expoſed by rail- 
lery and ſatire? And is not the chief object of vant 
ty, our bravery or learning, our wit or breeding, 
our eloquence or addreſs, our taſte or abilities? 
Theſe we diſplay with care, if not with oſtentation; 
and we commonly ſhow more ambition of excelling 
in them, than even in the ſocial virtues themſelves , 
which are, in reality, of ſach ſuperior excellence. 
Good nature and honeſty, eſpecially the latter, 'are 
ſo indiſpenſably required, that though the greateſt 
cenſure attends any violation of theſe duties, no emi- 
nent praiſe follows ſuch common inſtances of them, 
as ſeem eſſential to the ſupport of human ſociety. 
And hence the reaſon, in my opinion, Why, though 
men often extol ſo liberally the qualities of their 
heart, they are ſhy in commending the endowments 
of their head : becauſe the latter virtues, being ſup- 
poſed more rare and extraordinary , are obſerved to 
be the more uſual objects of pride and felf-conceit ; 
and when boaſted of, beget a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
theſe ſentiments. f 

It is hard to tell whether you hurt a man's charac- 
ter moſt by calling him a knave or a coward; and 
whether a beaſtly glutton or drunkard be not as 
odious and contemptible, as a ſelfiſh, ungenerous 
miſer. Give me my choice, and I would rather, for 
my own happineſs and ſelf.enjoyment, have a friend- 
ly, humane heart, than poſleſs all the other virtues 
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of Demoſthenes and Philip united: But I would 
rather paſs with the world for one endowed” with 
extenſive genius and intrepid courage, and ſhould 
thence expect ſtronger inſtances of general applauſe 
and admiration, The figure which a man makes in 
life, the reception which-he.meets with in company, 
the eſteem paid him by his acquaintance; all theſe 
advantages depend as much upon his good ſenſe 
and judgment, as upon any other part of his cha- 
racer. Had a man the belt intentions in the world, 
and were the fartheſt removed from all injuſtice 
and violence, he would never be able to make him« 
ſelf be much regarded, without a moderate ſhare, 
at leaſt, of parts and underſtanding. 

What 1s it then we can here difpute about? if ſenſe 
and courage, temperance and induſtry, wiſdom and 
knowledge, confeſſedly form a confiderable part of 

perſonal merit ; if a man, poſſeſſed of theſe qualities, 


is both better ſatisfied with himſelf, and better entitled 


to the good- will, eſteem, and fervices of others, 
than one entirely deſtitute of them; if, in ſhort, the 
ſentiments are ſimilar, which wide ne thefe en- 
dowments and from the ſocial virtues; is there any 
reafon ſor being ſo extremely ſcrupulous about a 
word, or diſputing whether they be entitled to the 
denomination of virtues? It may, indeed, be pretend- 
ed, that the ſentiment of approbation, which: thoſe 
2ccompliſiments produce, beſides its being inferior, 


is alſo ſomewhat dif/erent from that which attends the 


virtues of juſtice and humanity. But this ſeems not 
a ſufficient reaſon for ranking them entirely under 


different claſſes and appellations. The character 
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of Cæſar and that of Cato, as drawn by Salluſt, 
are both of them virtuous, in the ſtricteſt and moſt 
hmited ſenſe of the word; but 1n a different way : 
Nor are the ſentiments entirely the ſame which ariſe 


from them. The one produces love; the other, 


eſteem: The one is amiable; the other awful: We 
ſhould wiſh to meet the one character in a friend; 
the other we ſhould' be ambitious of in ourſelves. - 


In like manner, the approbation which attends tem- 


perance or induſtry or frugality, may be ſomewhat 
different from that which is paid to the ſocial virtues, 


without making them entirely of a different ſpecies. 


And, indeed, we may obſerve, that theſe endow- 
ments, more than the other virtues, produce' not, 
all of them, the fame kind of approbation. Good 
ſenſe and genius beget eſteem and regard: Wit and 
humor excite love and affection *. | a 

Moſt people, I believe, will naturally, . 
premeditation, aſſent to the definition of the elegant 


and judicious poet. 


Virtue (for mere good · nature is a fool] 
Is ſenſe and ſpirit with humanity *. 
What pretenſions has a man to our generous af- 
ſiſtance or good offices, who bas diſſipated his 


wealth in profuſe expenſes, idle vanities, chimeri- 


cal projects, diſſolute pleaſures, or extravagant 


gaming? Theſe vices (for we ſcruple not to call 
them ſuch) bring miſery unpitied, and contempt: 
on every one addicted to them. 


See NOTE CTT). 
The Art of preſerving Health, Book 4 
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Achzus, a wiſe and, prudent prince, fell into a 
fatal ſnare, which coſt him his crown and life, after 
having uſed every reaſonable precaution to guard 
himſelf againſt it. On that account, ſays the hiſto- 
rian, he is a juſt object of regard and compaſſion; 
his betrayers alone of hatred and contempt * | 

The precipitate flight and improvident negligence 
of Pompey, at the beginning of the civil wars, ap- 
peared ſuch notorious blunders to Cicero, as quite 
palled his friendſhip towards that great man. In the 
ſame manner, ſays he, as want of cleaniineſs , decency, 
or diſcretion in a miſtreſs are found to. alienate our af< 
Jections. For ſo he expreſſes himſelf, where he talks, 
not in the character of a philoſopher, but in that of 
a ſtateſman and man of the world, to his friend 
Atticus *. & 

But the ſame Cicero, in imitation of all the an- 
_ cient moraliſts, when he reaſons as a philoſopher, 
enlarges very much his ideas of virtue, and eompre- 
hends every laudable quality or endowment of the 
mind under that honorable appellation. This leads 
to the HMird reflection which we propoſed to make, 
to wit, that the ancient moraliſts, the beſt models, 
made no material diſtinction among the different 
ſpecies of mental endowments and defects, but treat- 
ed all alike under the appellation of virtues and vices, 
and made them indiſcriminately the object of their 
moral reaſonings. 'The prudence explained in Cicero's 
ow” is that ſagacity, which leads to the diſcovery 


* Polybius, lib. viii. cap. 2. 
4 1. ix. Epiſt. 10. | 
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of truth, and preferves us from error and miſtake. 
Mugnanimity, Temperance, Decency, are there alfo 
at large diſcourſed of. And as that eloquent moraliſt 
followed the common received diviſion of the four 
cardinal virtues, our ſocial duties ſorm but one 
head in the general diſtribution of his ſubject “. 
We need only peruſe the titles of chapters in Ariſ- 
totle's Ethics to be convinced, that he ranks cou. 
rage, temperance, magnificence, magnanimity, mo- 
deſty, prudence, and a manly openneſs, among the 
virtues, as well as juſtice and friendſhip. | 
To ſuftain and to abſtain, that is, to be patient and 
continent, appeared to ſome of the ancients. a ſum- 
mary comprehenſion. of alt morals. 
Epictetus has ſcarcely ever mentioned the ſenti- 
ment of humanity and compaſſion, but in.order to. 
put his diſciples on their guard againſt it. The vir- 
tue of the Storics ſeems to conſiſt chiefly in a firm tem- 
per and a ſound underſtanding. With them, as 
with Solomon and the eaſtern moraliſts, folly and 
wiſdom are equivalent to vice and virtue. 
Men will praiſe thee, ſays David“, when chou 
doſt well unto thyſelf. 1 hate a wiſe man, ſays the 
- Greek poet, who is not wile to himſelf: 
Plutarch is not more cramped by ſyſtems in his 
philoſophy than in his hiſtory. Where he compares. 
the great men. of Greece and Rome, he fairly ſets. 
in oppoſition all their blemiſhes and accompliſhmenta 
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of whatever kind, and omits nothing conſiderable, 
which can either depreſs or exalt their characters. 
His moral diſcourſes contain the ſame free and na- 
tural cenfure of men and manners. i 

The character of Hannibal, as drawn by Livy 
15 eſteemed partial, but allows him many m—_— 
virtues. Never was there a genius, fays the hiſtorian, 
more equally fit for thoſe oppoſite offices of command-! 
ing and obeying; and it were, thereſore, difficult 
to determine whether he rendered himſelf dearer to 
the general or to the army. To none would Haſdru-. 
hal intruſt more willingly the conduct of any dan- 
gerous enterpriſe ; under none did the foldiers diſ- 
cover more courage and confidence. Great boldneſs; 
in facing danger, great prudence in the midſt of it. 
No labor could fatigue his body or ſubdue his mind. 
Cold and heat were indifferent tod him: Meat and 
drink he ſought as ſupplies to the neceſſities of na- 
ture, not as gratifications of his voluptuous appe - 
tites. Waking or reſt he uſed indiſcriminately by 
night or by day. — Theſe great Virtues were ba- 
lanced by great Vices : Inhuman cruelty; perfidy 
more than pwnic ; no truth, no faith, no regard tc to 
_ oaths, promiſes, or religion. | 

The character of Alexander the Sixth, to be 
found in Guicciardin **, is pretty ſimilar, but juſter; 
and 1s a proof, that even the moderns, where they 
ſpeak naturally, hold the ſame language with the 
ancients. In this pope, ſays he, there was a ſingu- 
lar capacity and Judgment : n pw 31 aha . 
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wonderful talent of perſuaſion; and in all momen- 


tous enterpriſes, a diligence and dexterity incredi- 


ble. But theſe virzuves were infinitely overbalanced 
by his vices; no faith, no religion, inſatiable ava- 


rice, exorbitant ambition, aud a more than barba- 


rous cruelty. 1 | | 

Poly bius , reprehending Timzus for his partia- 
hty againſt Agathocles, whom he himſelf allows 
to be the molt cruel and impious of all tyrants. fays : 
I he took refuge in Syracuſe, as aſſerted by that 
hiſtorian, flying the dut and ſmoke and toil of his 
former profeſſion ofa potter ; and if proceeding from 
ſuch lender beginnings, he became maſter, in alittle 
time, of all Sicily; brought the Carthaginian ſtate 
into the utmoſt danger; and at laſt died in old age, 
and in poſſeſſion of ſovereign dignity : Maſt he not 
be allowed ſomething prodigious and extraordinary, 
and to have poſſeſſed great talents and capacity for 
buſineſs and action? His hiſtorian, therefore, ought 
not to have alone related what tended to his reproach 
and infamy ; but alſo what might redound to his 
Praiſe and Honor. 


In general, we way obſerve, that the diſtinction of 


voluntary or 1avoluntary was little regarded by the 
ancients in the moral reaſonings; where they fre- 
quently treated the queſtion as very doubtful , whe- 
zher virtue could he taught or not © Ihey juſtly con- 
ſidered, that cowardice, meanneſs „levity, anxiety, 


Lib ii. 
Vid. Plato in OKLA Seneca de otio ſap. cap. 31. So 
alſo Horace, Virtutem doftri. a paret, naturaue donet * 
Epiſt. lib. i. ep. 18. Mſchines Socraticus. Dial. 1. 
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impatience , folly, and many other qualities of the 
mind, might appear ridiculous and deformed, con- 
temptible and odious, though independent of the 
will. Nor could it be ſuppoſed, at all times, in 
every man's power to attain every kind of mental, 
more than of exterior beauty. | 

And here there recurs the fourth reflection which 
I purpoſed to make, in ſuggeſting the reaſon, why 
modern philoſophers have often followed a courſe, 
in their moral inquiries , fo different from that of 
the ancients. In latter times, philoſophy, of all 
kinds, eſpecially ethics, have been more cloſely, 
united with theology than ever they were obſerved 
to be among the Heathens ; and as this latter ſcience 
admits of no terms of compoſition , but bends every 
branch of knowledge to its own purpoſe, without 
much regard to the phenomena of nature, or to 
the unbiaſſed ſentiments of the mind, hence rea- 
ſoning, and even language, have been warped from 
their natural courſe, and diſtinctions have been 
endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed, where the difference 
of the objects was, in a manner, imperceptible. 


Philoſophers, or rather divines under that diſguiſe, 


treating all morals, as ona like footing with civil 
laws, guarded by the ſanctions of reward and pu- 
niſhment, were neceſſarily led to render this cir- 
cumſtance , of voluntary or involuntary , the founda- 
tion of their whole theory. Every one may employ. 
zerms 1n what ſenſe he pleaſes : But this, in the mean 


time, muſt be allowed, that ſentiments are every day 


experienced of blame and praiſe, which have objects 
beyond the dominion of the will or choice, and of 
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which it behoves us, if not as moraliſts, as ſpecula. 
tive philoſophers at leaſt, to give ſome ſatisſactory 
theory and explication. 

A blemiſh, a fault, a vice, a crime; theſe expref. 
ſions ſeem to denote different degrees of cenſure and 
diſapprobation; which are, however, all of them, 
at the bottom, pretty nearly of the ſame kind or 
ſpecies. Ihe explication of one will eaſily lead us 
into a juſt conception of the others; and it is of 
greater conſequence to attend to things than to ver- 
bal appellations. That we owe a duty to ourſelves 
is confeſſed even in the moſt vulgar ſyſtem of mo- 
rals; and it muſt be of conſequence to examine that 
duty , in order to ſee whether it bears any affinity 
to that which we owe to ſociety. It is probable, 
that the approbation, attending the obſervance of 
both, is ofa ſimilar nature, and ariſes from ſimilar 
principles; whatever appellation we may give 0 
either of cheſe excellencies 
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My friend , Palamedes, who is as great a ram- 


as in his perſon, and who bas 


bler in his princip 
run over, by ſtudy and travel, almoſt every region 
of the intellectual and material world, ſurpriſed 

me lately with an account of a nation, with whom, 
he told me, he had paſſed a conſiderable part of his 
life, and whom he found, in the main, a people 
extremely civilized and intelligent. | 

There is a country, ſaid he, inthe world, called 
Fourli, no matter for its longitude or latitode, 
whoſe inhabitants have ways of thinking, in many 


things, particularly in morals , diametrically oppo- 


ſite to ours. When I came among them, I found 


that I muſt ſubmit to double pains; firſt to learn the 
meaning of the terms in their language, and then to 
know the import of thoſe terms, and the praiſe or- 
blame attached to them. Aſter a word had been ex- 


plained to me, and the character which it expreſſed 


had been deſcribed, I concluded, that ſuch an epi- 


thet muſt neceſſarily be the greateſt reproach in the 


world; and was extremely ſurpriſed to find one in 


a public company apply it to a perſon, with whom 
he lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip. 
« You fancy,” ſaid I, one day to an acquaintance, 
„that Changuis is your mortal enemy: I love to 


60 + extinguiſh quarrels; and 1 muſt therefore tell 
* you that l heard him talk of you in the moſt obli- 


I) 


“ ging manner. But to my great aſtoniſhment, 


when J repeated Changuis's words, though L had 
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both remembered and underſtood them perfectly, E 
found, that they were taken for the moſt mortal af- 
front, and that I had very innocently rendered the 
breach between theſe perſons altogether irreparable. 

As 1t was my fortune to come among this people 
on a very advantageous footing, I was immediately 
introduced to the beſt company; and being defired 
by Alcheic to live with him, I readly accepted of 
his invitation; as found him univerſally eſteemed 
for his perſonal merit, and indeed regarded by every 
one in Fourli as a perfect character. 

One evening he invited me, as an amuſement, to 
bear him company in a ſerenade, which he intended 
to give to Gulki, with whom, he told me, he was 
extremely enamoured; and I ſoon found that his 
taſte was not ſingular: For we met many of his ri- 


vals, who had come on the ſame errand. I very na- 


turally concluded, that this miſtreſs of his mult be 
one of the fineſt women in town; and I already felt 
a ſecret inclination to fee her, and be acquainted 


with her. But as the moon began to riſe, I was 


much ſurpriſed to find, that we were in the midſt of 
the univerſity where Gulki ſtudied : And I was 
ſomewhat aſhamed for having attended my friend on 
ſuch an errand. | 

I was afterwards told, that Alcheic's choice of 
Gulki was very much approved of by all the good 


company in town; and that it was expected, while 


he gratified his own ͤpaſſion, he would perform to 


that young man the ſame good office which he had 


himſelf owed to Elcouf. It ſeems Alcheic had been 


very handſome in his youth, had been courted 
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by many lovers; but had beſtowed his favors chief- 


ly on the ſage ige to whom he was ſuppoſe d 


to owe, ina great meaſure, the aſtoniſhing progieſs 
which he had made in philoſophy and virtue. 

It gave me ſome ſurpriſe, that Alcheic's wife (who 
by - the- bye happened alſo to be his ſiſter) was no 
wiſe ſcandalized at this ſpecies of infidelity. 


Much about the ſame time I diſcovered (for it was 


not attempted to be kept a ſecret from me or any bo- 
dy) that Alcheic was a murderer and a parricide, 


and had put to death an innocent perſon , the moſt 


nearly connected with him, and whom he was 
bound to protect and defend by all the ties of nature 


and humanity. When I aſked, with all the caution 


and deference imaginable, what was his motive for 
this action ? he replied coolly , that he was not then 
ſo much at eaſe in his circumſtances as he is at pre- 
ſent, and that he had acted ,in that particular, by 
the advice of all his friends. 

Having heard Alcheic's virtue ſo extremely ce- 


lebrated, I pretended to join in the general voice of 
a and only aſked, by way of curioſity, 


as a ſtranger , which of all his noble actions was 


moſt highly applanded ? and I ſoon ſound, that all 


ſentiments were united in giving the oreſerenge to 
the aſſaſſination of Uſbek. This Uſbek had been 
to the laſt moment Alcheic's intimate friend, had 
laid many high obligations upon him, had even fa- 
ved his life on a certain occaſion, and had by his will, 
which was found after the murder, made him heir 


toa conſiderable part of his fortune. Alcheic, it 


ſeems , conſpired with about twenty or thirty more, 
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moſt of them alſo Uſbek's friends; and falling altoge- 
ther on that unhappy man, when he was not aware, 
they had torn him with a hundred wounds, and 
given him that reward for all bis paſt favors and 
obligations. Uſbek, ſaid the general voice of the 
people, had many great and good qualities; his very 
vices were ſhining, magnificent, and generous : But 
this action of Alcheic's ſets him far above Uſbek in 
the eyes of all judges of merit; and is one of the 
nobleſt that ever perhaps the ſun ſhone upon. 
Another part of Alcheic's conduct ; which I alſo 
found highly applauded, was his behaviour towards 
Caliſh , with whom he was joined in a project or 
undertaking of ſome importance. Caliſh , being a 
paſſionate man, gave Alcheic one day a ſound drub- 
bing; which he took very patiently , waited the re- 
turn of Caliſh's good - humor, kept ſtill a fair cor- 
reſpondence with him; and by that means brought 


the affair, in which they were joined, to a happy 


iſſue, and gained to himſelf immortal honor by his 
remarkable temper and moderation. 

[ have lately received a letter from a correſpond- 
ent in Fourh; by which I learn, that, ſince my 
departure, Alcheic, falling into a bad ſtate of 
health, has fairly hanged himſelf ; and has died uni- 
verſally regretted and applauded in that country. 
So virtuous and noble a life, ſays each Fourlian, 
could not be better crowned than by ſo noble an 
end; and Alcheic has proved by this, as well as 
by all his other actions, what was his conſtant prin- 
ciple during his life, and what he boaſted of near 
his laſt moments, chat a wiſe man is ſcarcely inſerior 
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to the great god Vitzli. This is the name of the 
ſupreme deity among the Fourlians. | 

The notions of this people, continued Palame- 
des, are as extraordinary with regard to good man- 
ners and ſociableneſs as with regard to morals. My 
friend Alcheic formed once a party for my enter- 
tainmerſt, compoſed of all the prime wits and philo. 
ſophers of Fourli; and each of us brought his meſs 
along with him to the place where we aſſembled. I 


obſerved one of them to be worſe provided than the 
reſt, and offered him a ſhare of my meſs, which hap- 
penbd to be a roaſted pullet: And 1 could not but 


remark, that heand all the reſt of the company ſmi- 


led at my ſimplicity. I was told, that Alcheic had 


once ſo much intereſt with his club as to prevail with 
them to eat in common, and that he had made uſe 


of an artifice for that purpoſe. He perſuaded thoſe, 


whom he obſerved to be wor provided, to offer 
their meſs to the company ; after which, the others, 


who bad brought more delicate fare, were aſhamed 


not to make the ſame offer. This is regarded as ſo 


extraordinary an event, that it has ſince, as J learn, 


been recorded in the hiſtory of Alcheic's life, com- 
poſed by one of the greateſt geniuſes of Fourli. | 

Pray, ſaid I, Palamedes, when you were at 
Fourh , did you alſo learn the art of turning your 
friends into ridicule ,, by telling them ſtrange ftories, 
and then laughing at them, if they believed you. 
laſſure you, replied he, had I been diſpoſed to learn 
ſuch a leſſon, there was no place in the world more 
proper. My friend, ſo often mentioned, did no- 


thing, from morning to night, but ſacer; and * 5 
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and rally; and you could ſcarcely ever diſtinguiſh 
whether he were in jeſt or earneſt. But you think, 
then, that my ſtory is improbable; and that I have 
uſed, or rather abuſed, the privilege of a traveller? 
To be ſure, ſaid 1, you were but in jeſt. Such bar- 
barous and ſavage manners are not only incompatible 
with a civilized, intelligent people, ſuch as you 
ſaid theſe were, but are ſcarcely 'compatible with 
human nature. They exceed all we ever read of 
among the Mingrelians and Topinambous. 
Have a care, cried he, have a care! You are not 
aware that you are ſpeaking blaſphemy, and are 
abuſing your favorites the Greeks, eſpecially the 
Athenians, whom J have couched all along under 
_ theſe bizarre names I employed. If you conſider 
aright, there is not one ſtroke of the foregoing cha- 
racer which might not be found in the man of 
higheſt merit at Athens, without diminiſhing in the 
leaſt from the brightneſs of his character. The 
amours of the Greeks , their marriages *, and the 
expoſing of their children „cannot but ftrike 
you immediately. The death of Ulbek 1 is an exact 
counter. part to that of Cæſar. 
All to a trifle, ſaid I, interrupting 8 You 
did not mention that Uſbek was an uſurper. 
I did not, replied he; leſt you ſhould diſcover the 
parallel I aimed at. But eyen adding this circum- 
ſtance, we ſhould make no ſcruple, according to our 
ſentiments of morals, to denominate Brutus and 


The laws of Athens allowed a man to marry his ſiſter by 
the father. Solon's law forbids pæderaſty to flaves, as being 
an __ of too great dignity * ſuch mean perſons. | 
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Caſſius ungrateful traitors and aſſaſſins; though you 
know that they are, perhaps, the higheſt characters 


of all antiquity ; and the Athenians erected ſtatues : 


to them, which they placed near thoſe of Harmo- 
dius and Ariſtogiton, their own deliverers. And if 


you think this circumſtance, which you mention, 


ſo material to abſolve theſe patriots, I ſhall compen« 
ſate it by another, not mentioned, which will equal- 
ly aggravate their crime. A few days before the ex- 
ecution of their fatal purpoſe, they all ſwore fealty 
to Ceſar; and proteſting to hold his perſon ever 
ſacred, they touched the altar with thoſe hands 
which they bad already armed for his deſtruction *. - 
I need not remind you of the famous and applau- 
ded ſtory of Themiſtocles, and of his patience to- 


wards Eurybiades the Spartan, his commanding: 


officer, who, heated by debate, lifted his cane to 


him in a council of war (the ſame thing as if he had 


cudgelled him), Site! cries the Athenian , Arise! 
but hear me. | 
Lou are too good a ſcholar not to diſcover the iro- 
nical Socrates and his Athenian club in my laſt ſtory z 
and you will certainly obſerve, that it is exactly 


copied from Xenophon, with a variation only of the 


names *. And 1 think 1 have fairly made it appear, 
that an Athenian man of merit might be ſuch a one as 
with us would paſs ior inceſtuous, a parricide, an 
aſſaſſin, an ungrateful, perjured traitor, and ſome- 
thing elle too 3 to be named; not to menti- 
1 his ruſticity and ill manners. And having lived in 


* Appian. Bell. Civ. lib. iii. Suetonius in vita Ceſatis. 
1 N. Soc. lib. iti. {ub . 
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this manner, his death might be entirely ſuitable: he 
might conclude the ſcene by a deſperate act of ſelf. 
murder , and die with the moſt abſurd blaſphemies 
in his mouth. And notwithſtanding all this, he ſhall 
have ſtatues, if not altars, erected to his memory; 
poems and orations ſhall be compoſed in his praiſe ; 
great ſeas ſhall be proud of calling themſelves by his 
name; and the moſt diſtant poſterity ſhall blindly con- 
tinue their admiration: Though were ſuch a one to 
_ ariſe among themſelves, they would juſtly * 
him with horror and execration. 

I might have been aware, replied I, of your arti- 
fice. Youſeem'to take vleaſurs] in this topic : andare 
indeed the only man I ever know, who was well ac- 
quainted with the ancients, and did not extremely 
admire them. But inſtead of attacking their philoſo- 
phy, their eloquence, or poetry, the uſual ſubjects of 
controverſy between us, you now ſeem to impeach 
their morals, and aecuſe them of 1gnorance in a 
ſcience, which 1s the only one, in my opinion, in 
Which they are not ſurpaſſed by the moderns. Geo- 

metry, phyſics, aſtronomy, anatomy, botany, geo- 
graphy, navigation; in theſe we juſtly claim the ſu- 
periority : But what have we to oppoſe to their mo- 
raliſts? Your repreſentation of things is ſallacious. 
You have no indulgence for the manners and cuſtoms 
of different ages. Would you try a Greek or Roman 
by the common law of England ? Hear him defend 
himſelf by his own maxims; and then pronounce. 
There are no manners ſo innocent or reaſonable, 
but may be rendered odious or ridiculous, if meaſured 
by a ſtandard unknown to the perſons ; eſpecially 
if you employ a little art or eloquence in aggravating 
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ſome circumſtances 124 extenuating others „ as 
beſt ſuits the purpoſe of your diſcourſe. All theſe 
artifices may eaſily be retorted on you. Could I in- 
form the Athenians, for inſtance, that there was 
a nation in which adultery, both active and paſſive, 


ſo to ſpeak, was in the higheſt vogue and eſteem; 


in which every man of education choſe for his miſ. 
treſs a married woman, the wife, perhaps, of his 
friend and companion; and valued himſelf upon 
theſe infamous conqueſts, as much as if he had been 
ſeveral times a conqueror in boxing or wreſtling at 
the Olympic games: in which every man alſo took 
a pride in his tameneſs and facility with regard eo his 


ewn wiſe, and was glad to make friends or gain in- 


tereſt by allowing her to proſtitute her charms; and 
even; without any ſuch motive, gave her full liber. 
ty and indulgence: I aſk what ſentiments the Athe- 
nians would entertain of ſuch a people; they who 
never mentioned the crime of adultery. but in con- 
junction with robbery and poiſoning ? Which would 
they admire moſt, the villany or the meanneſs of 
ſuch a conduct? | 

Should Ladd, that the ſame people were as proud 
of their ſlavery and dependance as the Athenians 
of their liberty; and though a man among them were 
oppreſſed, diſgraced, impoveriſhed, inſulted, or im- 
priſoned by the tyrant, he would ſtill regard it as 
the higheſt merit to love, ſerve, and obey him; and 
even to die for his ſmalleſt glory or ſatisfaction. — 
Theſe noble Greeks would probably aſk me, whe- 
ther I ſpoke of a human ſociety, or of ſome inferior, 
ſeryile ſpecies ? 
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It was then I might inform my Athenian audience, 
that theſe people, however, wanted not ſpirit and bra- 
very. Ifaman, fayl, though their intimate friend, 

ſhould throw out, in à private company, a raillery 
againſt them, nearly approaching any of thoſe with 
which your generals and demagogues every day re- 
gale each other in the face of the whole city, they 
never can forgive him but in order to revenge them- 
ſelves; they oblige him immediately to run them 


through the body, or be himſelf murdered. And if 


a man, whois an abſolute ſtranger to them, ſhould 
deſire them, at the peril of their own life, to cut the 


throat of their boſom-companion, they immediately 


obey, and think themſelves highly obliged and ho- 
nored by the commiſſion. Theſe are their maxims 
of honor : This is their favorite morality. 

But though ſo ready to draw their ſword againſt 
their friends and countrymen; no diſgrace, no infa- 
my, no pain, no poverty, will ever engage theſe peo- 
ple to turn the point of it againſt their own breaſt, 
A man of rank would row in the gallies, would beg 
his bread, would languiſh in prifon, would ſuffer any 
tortures ; and (till preſerve his wretched life. Rather 
than eſcape his enemies by a generous contempt of 


death, he would infamouſly receive the ſame death 


from his enemies, aggravated by their triumphant 
inſults, and by the moſt exquiſite ſufferings. 

It is very uſual too, continue I, among this people 
to erect jails, where every art of plaguing and tor- 
menting the unhappy priſoners is carefully ſtudied 
and practiſed: And in theſe jails it is uſual for a pa- 
rent voluntarily to ſhut up ſeveral of his children; 
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in order that another child , whom he owns to have 
no greater or rather leſs merit than the reſt, may en- 
joy his whole fortune, and wallow in every kind of 
voluptuouſneſs and pleaſure. Nothing ſo virtuous in 
their opinion as this barbarous partiality. 

But what is more ſingular in this whimſical nation, 
ſay I to the Athenians, is, that a frolic of yours du- 
ring the Saturnalia *, when the ſlaves are ſerved by 
their maſters, is ſeriouſly continued by them through- 
out the whole year, and throughout the whole courſe 
of their lives; accompanied too with ſome circum- 
ſtances which ſtill farther augment the abſurdity and 
ridicule. Your ſport only elevates ſor a few days 

thoſe whom fortune has thrown down, and whom ſhe 

too, in ſport, may really elevate for ever above you: 


But this nation gravely exalts thoſe whom nature has 


ſubjected tothem , and whoſe inferiority and-infirmi- 
ties are abſolutely incurable. The women, though 
without virtue, are their maſters and fovereigns 8 
Theſe they reverence, praiſe, and magnify: To 


theſe they pay the higheſt deference and reſpect: And 


in all places and all times, the ſuperiority of the fema- 
les is readily acknowledged and ſubmitted to by 
every one who has the leaſt pretenſions to education 
and politeneſs. Scarce any crime would be ſo univer- 
ſally deteſted as an infraction of this rule. 

Vou need go no farther, replied Palamedes: I can 
eaſily conjecture the people whom you aim at. The 
ſtrokes with which you have painted them are pretty 


* The Greeks kept the feaſt of Saturn or Chronns as well 
as the Romans. See Lucian, Epiſt. Saturn. 
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zaſt; and yet you muſt acknowledge, that ſcarce any 
people are to be ſound, either in ancient or modern 
times, whoſe national character is, upon the whole, 
leſs liable to exception. But I give you thanks for 
helping me out with my argument. I had no inten- 
tion of exalting the moderns at the expenſe of the 
ancients. I only meant to repreſent the uncertainty 
of all theſe judgments concerning characters; and to 
convince you that faſhion, vogue, cuſtom, and law, 
were the chief foundation of all moral determinations. 
The Athenians ſurely were a civilized, intelligent 
people, if ever there were one; and yet their man of 
merit might, in this age, be held in horror and, exe- 
cration. The French are alſo, without doubt, a 
very civilized, intelligent people; and yet their man 
of merit might, with the Athenians, be an object 
of the higheſt contempt and ridicule, and even batred, 
And. what renders the matter more extraordinary : 
Theſe two people are ſuppoſed to be the moſt ſimilar 
in their national character of any in ancient and mo- 
dern times; and while the Engliſh flatter themſelves 
that they reſemble the Romans, their neighbours on 
the continent draw the parallel between themſelves 
and thoſe polite Greeks. What wide difference, 
therefore, in the ſentiments of morals, muſt be found 
between civilized nations and Barbarians, or between 
nations whoſe characters have little in common? 
How ſhall we pretend to fix a ſtandard for judgments 
of this nature? . ID 
By tracing matters, replied I, a little higher, and 
examining the firſt principles, which each nation eſta- 


.  bliſhes, of blame or cenſure. The Rhine flows north, 
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the Rhone ſouth; yet both ſpring from the ſame 


mountain, and are alſo actuated, in their oppoſite 
directions, by the ſame principle of gravity. The 
different inclinations of the ground, on which they 
run, cauſe all the difference of their courſes. 

In how many circumſtances would an Athenian 
and a French man of merit certainly reſemble each 
other? Good ſenſe, knowledge, wit, eloquence, hu 
manity, fidelity, truth, juſtice, courage, temperance, 


conſtancy, dignity of mind: Theſe you have all 


omitted; in order to infiſt only on the points in 
which they may, by accident, differ. Very well: 

I am willing to comply with you; and ſhall endea- 
vour to account for theſe differences from the molt. 
univerſal, eſtabliſhed principles of morals. 

The Greek loves, I care not to examine more parti- 
cularly. I ſhall only obſerve, that however blama- 
ble, they aroſe from a very innocent cauſe, the fre- 
quency of the gymnaſtic exerciſes among that people; 
and were recommended, though abſurdly, as the 
ſource of eng, ſympathy, mutual attachment, 
and fidelity * ; qualities eſteemed in all nations and 
all ages. 

The marriage of half. brothers and ſiſters ſeems no 
great difficulty. Love between the nearer relations 
is contrary to reaſon and public utility; but the pre- 
ciſe point, where we are to ſtop, can ſcarcely be de- 
termined by natural reaſon; and is therefore a very 
proper ſubject for municipal law or cuſtom. If the 
Athenians went a little too far on the one ſide, the 


g Plat, ſymp. p. 182. Ex edit Ser 
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canon law has 2 puſhed matters a great way into 
the other extreme 

Had you aſked a parent at 8 why he be- 
reaved his child of that life which he had ſo lately 
given it? It is becauſe I love it, he would reply; 
and regard the poverty which it muſt inherit from 
me, as a greater evil than death, Which it is not ca- 
pable of dreading, feeling, or reſenting *. 

How 1s public liberty, the moſt valuable of all 
bleſſings, to be recovered from the hands of an uſur- 
per or tyrant, if his power ſhields him from public 
rebellion, and our ſcruples from private vengeance ? 
That his crime is capital by law; you acknowledge: 
And muſt the higheſt aggravation of his crime, the 
putting of himſelf above law, form his ſull ſecurity ? 
You can reply nothing, but by ſhowing the great in- 
conveniences of aſſaſſination; which could any one 
have proved clearly to the ancients, he had reformed 


their ſentiments in this particular. 


Again, to caſt your eye on the picture which 1 
have drawn of modern manners; there is almoſt as 
great difficulty, I acknowledge, to juſtify French 
as Greek gallantry ; except only, that the' former 
is much more natural and agreeable than the latter. 
But our neighbours, it ſeems, have reſolved to ſa- 
crifice ſome of the domeſtic to the ſociable pleaſures; 
and to prefer eaſe, freedom, and an open commerce, 


to a ſtrict fidelity and conſtancy. Theſe ends are 


both good, and are ſomewhat difficult to reconcile; 


io) _ need we be ſupriſed, if the cuſtoms of nations 


See Inquiry, Sect. IV. 
” Plut. de amore prolis, ſub fine. 
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incline too much, Coates to the one ſide, ſome- 


times to the other. 


The moſt inviolable attachment to the las of our 
country is every where acknowledged a capital 
virtue; and where the people.are not ſo happy as to 


have any legiſlature but a ſingle perſon, the ſtricteſt 
loyalty is, in that caſe, the trueſt patriotiſm. 


Nothing ſurely can be more abſurd and barbarous 


than the practice of duelling; but thoſe who juſtify it, 
ay, that it begets civility and good manners. And a 


duelliſt, you may obſerve, always values himſelf. 


upon his courage, his ſenſe of honor, his fidelity and 


friendſhip; qualities which are here indeed very 


oddly directed, but which have been eſteemed uni- 


verſally ſince the foundation of the world. 


Have the gods forbid ſelf murder? An Athenian 


allows that it ought to be forborn. Has the Deity 
permitted it? A Frenchman allows that death is pre- 
ferable to pain and infamy. | 


You ſee then, continued I, that the principles upon 
which men reaſon in morals are always the ſame; 
though the concluſions which they draw are often 


very different. That they all reaſon aright with re- 


gard to this ſubject, more than with regard to any 
other, it is not incumbent on any moraliſt to ſhow. It 


15 ſufficient, that the original principles of cenſure or 


blame are uniform, and that erroneous concluſions 
can be corrected by ſounder reaſoning and larger ex- 
perience. Though many ages have elapſed ſince the 
fall of Greece and Rome; though many changes 


have arrived in religion, language, laws, and cuſtoms; 
none of theſe reyolutions has ever produced any con- 
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"INT innovation in the primary nien of 
morals more than in thoſe of external beauty. Some 
minute differences, perhaps, may be obſerved in both. 
Horace * celebrates a low forehead, and Anacreon 
Joined eye-brows*: But the Apollo and the Venus 
of antiquity are ſtill our models for male and female 
beauty; in like manner as the character of dcipio con- 
tinues our ſtandard for the glory of heroes, and that of 
Cornelia for the honor of matrons. : 

It appears, that there never was any quality recom- 
mended by any one, as a virtue or morabexcellence, 
but on account of its being uſeful or agreeable to a 
man himſel/, or to others. bor what other reaſon 
can ever be aſſigned for praiſe or approbation ? Or 
where would be the ſenſe of extollin La good charac- 
ter or action, which, at the ſame time, is allowed 
to be good ſor nothing? All the differences, therefore, 
in morals, may be reduced to this one general foun- 
dation, Sd may be accounted for by the different 
views which people take of theſe circumſtances. 
Sometimes men differ in their judgment about the 
. uſefulneſs of any habit or action: Sometimes allo the 
peculiar circumſtances of things render one moral 
quatity, more uſcful than others, and sive it a pecu- 
liar preference. 

It is not ſurpriſing, that, FORE a period of war 
and diforder, the military virtues ſhould be more ce- 
lebrated than the pacific, and attract more the admira- 
tion and attention of mankind. © How uſual is it, ſays 


* Epiſt. lib. 1. epiſt. 7. Alfolib. i. ode 3. | 
Ode 28. Petronius (cap. $6.) joitls both theſe circum- 
ſtances as beauties. 
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Tully *, *to find Cimbriais, Celtiberians, and 
c other Barbarians, who bear, with inflexible con. ; "I 
ſtancy, all the fatigues and dangers of the field; | ö 
but are immediately diſpirited under the pain and . | 
hazard of a languiſhing diſtemper: While, on the | 
other hand, the Greeks patiently endure the flow | 1 1 
c approaches of death, when armed with ſickneſs 3 
4 and difeaſe; but timorouſly fly his preſence, when 
„he attacks them violently with ſwords and fal. ö 
« chions! ” So different is even the ſame virtue of I 
courage among warlike or peaceful nations! And in. ms 
deed we may obſerve, that, as the difference between | 
war and peace 1s the greateſt that ariſes among na- 
tions and public ſocieties, it produces alſo the greateſt 
variations in moral ſentiment, and diverſifies the moſt 
our ideas of virtue and perſonal merit. | 1 
Sometimes too, magnanimity, greatneſs of AT ed 1 
diſdain of ſlavery, inflexible rigor and integrity, 
may better ſuit the circumſtances of one age than 
thoſe of another, and have a more kindly influence, 
both on public affairs, and on a man's own ſafety 
and advancement. Our idea of merit, therefore, 
will alſo vary a little with theſe variations; and La- 
beo, perhaps, be cenſured for the ſame qualities 
which procured Cato the higheſt approbation. 
A degree of luxury may be ruinous and pernicious 

in a native of Switzerland, which only foſters the 
arts, and encourages induſtry, in a Frenchman or 
Engliſhman. We are not, therefore, to expect, either 
the ſame ſentiments or the ſame laws in 1 Bern, which 
prevail in London or Paris. | 


"*: Tuſc. Quzlt. lib, ii. 
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Different cuſtoms have alſo ſome influence as well 
as different utilities; and by giving an early bias to 
the mind, may produce a ſuperior propenſity, either 
to the uſeful or the agreeable qualities; to thoſe 
which regard ſelf, or thoſe which extend to ſociety, 
Theſe four ſources of moral ſentiment ſtill ſubſiſt; 
but particular accidents may, at one time, make any 
one of them flow with greater abundance than at 
another. 

The cuſtoms of ſome nations ſhut up the women 
from all ſocial commerce : . Thoſe of others make 
them ſo eſſential a part of ſociety and converſation, 
that, except where buſineſs is tranſacted, the male 
ſex alone are ſuppoſed almoſt wholly incapable of 
mutual diſcourſe and entertainment. As this dif- 
ference 1s the moſt material that can happen in pri- 
vate life, it muſt alſo produce the greateſt variation 
in our moral ſentiments. 5 | 

Of all nations in the world, where polygamy was 
not allowed, the Greeks ſeem to have been the moſt 
reſerved in their commerce with the fair ſex, and to 
have impoſed on them the ſtricteſt laws of modeſty 
and decency. We have a ſtrong inſtance of this in 
an oration of Lyſias. A widow injured, ruined, un- 
done, calls a meeting ofa few of her neareſt friends and 

relations; and though never before accuſtomed, ſays 
the orator, to ſpeak in the preſence of men, the dil 
treſs of her circumſtances conſtrained her to lay the 
caſe before them. The very opening of her mouth 
in ſuch company required, it ſeems, an apology. 

When Demoſthenes proſecuted his tutors, to make 

*? Orat. 33. 
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a refund his patrimony, it became neceſſary for 
him, in the courſe of the law-ſuit, to prove that the 
marriage of Aphobus's ſiſter with Oneter was entirely 
fraudulent, and that, notwithſtanding her ſham- mar- 
riage, ſhe had lived with her brother at Athens for 
two years paſt, ever ſince her divorce from her former 


huſband. And it is remarkable, that though theſe 


were people of the firſt fortune and diſtinction in the 


city, the orator could prove this fact no way, but by 
calling for her female ſlaves to be put to the queſtion, 


and by the evidence of one phyſician, who had ſeen 


her in her brother's houſe during her illneſs **. So 


| reſerved were Greek manners. x 


We may be aſſured, that an extreme purity of 


manners was the conſequence of this reſerve. Ac- 


cordingly we find, that, except the fabulous ſtories 
of an Helen and a Clytemneſtra, there ſcarcely is 
an inſtance of any event in the Greek hiſtory which 


| proceeded from the intrigues of women. On the 


other hand, in modern times, particularly in a neigh- 
bouring nation, the females enter into all tranſactions 
and all management of church and ſtate: And no 
man can expect ſucceſs, who takes not care to ob- 


tain their good graces. Harry the third, by incur- 


ring the diſpleaſure of the fair, endangered his crown, 
and loſt his life, as much as by his 3 to 
hereſy. 

It is needleſs to diſſemble: The wann ofa 
very free commerce between the ſexes, and of their 
living much together, will often terminate in in- 


trigues and gallantry. We muſt ſacrifice ſome what 


In Oneterem. 
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of the vſeful, if we be very anxious to obtain all the 
agreeable, qualities; and cannot pretend to reach alike 
every kind of advantage. Inſtances of licence, daily 
maltiplying, will weaken the ſcandal with the one 
ſex, and teach the other, by degrees, to adopt the 
famous maxim of La Fontaine, with regard to ſe. 
male infidelity : That if one knows it, it is but a ſmall 
matter; if one knows it not, it is nothing“. 

Some people are inclined to think, that the beſt 
way of adjuſting all differences, and of keeping the 
proper medium between the agreeable and the uſeful 
qualities of the ſex, is to live with them after the man- 
ner of the Romans and the Engliſh (for the cuſtoms 
of theſe two nations ſeem ſimilar in this reſpe& **}; 
that is, without gallantry '*, and without jealouſy. 
By a parity of reaſon, the cuſtoms of the Spaniards 
and of the Italians of an age ago (for the preſent 
are very different), muſt be the worſt of any; be- 
cauſe they favor both gallantry and Jealouſy. Nor 
will theſe different cuſtoms of nations affect the 
one ſex only: Their idea of perſonal merit in the 
males muſt alſo be ſomewhat different with regard, 
at leaſt, to converſation, addreſs, and humor. The 
one nation, where the men live much apart, will 
naturally more approve of prudence; the other of 
my W ich the one, ſimplicity of manners will 


. Quand on le ſait c'eſt peu de choſe ; : 
Quand on l'ignore, ce neſt rien. 
T4 
See NOTE [ XX]. 
Tze gallantry here meant, is that of amours and FARE 
ments, not that of complaiſance ; which is as much paid to 
* fair-ſex in England as in any other country. 1 q 
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be in the higheſt eſteem; with the other, politeneſs. 
The one will diſtinguiſh themſelves by good-ſenſe 
and judgment; the other, by taſte and delicacy. 
The eloquence of the former will ſhine moſt in the 
ſenate ; that of the other, on the theatre. 

Theſe, I ſay, are the natural effects of ſuch cuſ- 
toms. For it muſt be confeſſed, that chance has a 
greatinfluence on national manners; and many events 
happen in ſociety, which are not to be accounted 
for by general rules. Who could imagine, for in. 
ſtance, that the Romans, who lived freely with their 
women, ſhould be very indifferent about muſic, and 
eſteem dancing infamous: While the Greeks, who 


never almoſt ſaw a woman but in their own houſes; 


were continually piping, ſinging, and dancing? 
The differences of moral ſentiment, which natus 
rally ariſe from a republican or monarchical govern- 
ment, are alſo very obvious; as well as thoſe which 
proceed from general riches or poverty, union or 
faction, ignorance or learning. I ſhall conclude this- 


long diſcourſe with obſerving, that different cuſtoms 
and ſituations vary not the original ideas of merit 


{however they may ſome conſequences) in any very 


eſſential point, and prevail chiefly with regard to 


young men, who can aſpire to the agreeable qualities, 
and may attempt to pleaſe. The Manners; the 
Ornaments, the Graces, which ſucceed in this 
ſhape, are more arbitrary and caſual : But the 
merit of riper years is almoſt every where the ſame; 
and conſiſts chiefly in integrity, humanity, ability, 
knowledge, and the other more ſolid and uſeful 
qualities of the human mind. 5 
Vol. III. 8 Ee 
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What you inſiſt on, replied Palamedes, may 


have ſome foundation, when you adhere to the max- 


ims of common life and ordinary conduct. Expe- 


rience and the practice of the world readily cor- 
rect any great extravagance on either ſide. But 


what ſay you to artificial lives and manners? How 
do you reconcile the maxims on which, in different 
ages and nations, theſe are founded? 

What.do you underſtand by artificial lives and 
manners ? ſaid I. I explain myſelf, replied he. You 
know, that religion had, in ancient times, very lit- 
tle influence on common life ; and that, after men 
had performed their duty in ſacrifices and prayers at 
the temple, they thought, that the gods left the reſt 
of their conduct to themſelves, and were little pleaſed 
or offended with thoſe virtues or vices, which only 
affected the peace and happineſs of human ſociety. 
In thoſe ages, it was the buſineſs of philoſophy alone 


to regulate men's ordinary behaviqur and deportment; 


and accordingly , we may obſerve, that this being 
the ſole principle, by which a man could elevate 
himſelf above his ſellows, it acquired a mighty aſcend- 


ant over many, and produced great ſingularities of 
maxims and of conduct. At preſent, when philoſo- 


phy has loſt theallurement of novelty, it has no ſuch 
extenſive influence; but ſeems to confine itſelf moſt- 

ly to ſpeculations in the cloſet; in the ſame manner 
as the ancient religion was limited to ſacrifices in the 
temple. Its place 15 now ſupplied by the modern re- 
ligion, which inſpects our whole conduct, and pre- 
ſcribes an univerſal rule to our actions, to our words, 
to our very thoughts and inclinations; a rule ſo much 
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the more auſtere, as it is guarded by infinite, though 
diſtant, rewards and puniſhments; and no infraction 
of it can ever be concealed or diſguiſed. 
Diogenes is the moſt celebrated model of extra- 
vagant philoſophy. Let us ſeek a parallel to him in 
modern times. We ſhall not diſgrace any philoſo- 
phic name by a compariſon with the Dominics or 
Loyolas, or any canonized monk or friar. Let us 
compare him to Paſcal, a man of parts and genius 
as well as Diogenes himſelf; and perhaps too, a 
man of virtue, had he allowed his virtuous incli- 
nations to have exerted and diſplayed themſelves. 
The foundation of Diogenes's conduct was an 
endeayour to render himſelf an independent being as 
much as poſſible, and to confine all his wants and 
deſires and pleaſures, within himſelf and his own 
mind: The aim of Paſcal was to keep a perpetual 


ſenſe of his dependence before his eyes, and never to 


forget his numberleſs wants and infirmities. The 
ancient ſupported himſelf by magnanimity, oſtenta- 
tion, pride, and the idea of his own ſuperiority above 


his fellow - creatures. The modern made conſtant 


profeſſion of humility and abaſement, of the con- 
tempt and hatred of himſelf; and endeavoured to 
attain theſe ſuppoſed virtues, as far as they are at- 


tainable. The auſterities of the Greek were in or⸗ 


der to inure himſelf to hardſhips, and prevent-his 


ever ſuffering: Thoſe of the Frenchman were embra- 


ced merely for their own ſake, andin order to ſuffer as 
much as poſſible. The philoſopher indulged him- 
ſelf in the moſt beaſtly pleaſures, even in public: 
The ſaint refuſed himſelf the moſt innocent, even in 
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private. The former thought it his duty to love his 
friends, and to rail at them, and reprove them, and 
ſcold them: Thelatter endeavoured to be abſolutely 
indifferent towards his neareſt relations, and to love 
and ſpeak well of his enemies. 'The great object of 
Diogenes's s Wit was every kind of ſuperſtition, that 
is, every kind of religion known in his time. The 
mortality of the ſoul was bis ſtandard principle; and 
even his ſentiments of a divine providence ſeem to 
have been licentious. The moſt ridiculous ſuperſti- 
tions directed Paſcal's faith and practice; and an 
extreme contempt of this life, in compariſon of 
the future, was the chief foundation of his conduct. 
In ſuch a remarkable contraſt do theſe two men 
ſtand : Yet both of them have met with general ad- 
miration in their different ages, and have been pro- 
poſed as models of imitation. Where then is the 
univerſal ſtandard of morals which you talk of? 
And what rule ſhall we eſtabliſh for the many 
different, nay contrary, ſentiments of mankind ? 
An experiment, ſaid I, which ſucceeds in the air, 
will not always ſucceed 1 in a vacuum. When men 
depart from the maxims of common reaſon, and 
affe theſe artificial lives, as you call them, no one 
can anſwer for what will pleaſe or diſpleaſe them. 
They are in a different element from the reſt of 
mankind; and the natural principles of their mind 
play not with the ſame regularity, as if left to 
themſelves, free from the illuſions of religious 
ſuperſtition or peptic enthuſiaſm. 
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Ir is probable that no more was meant by thoſe who 
denied innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our 
impreſſions; though it muſt be confeſſed, that the terms 
which they employed were not choſen with ſuch caution, 
nor ſo exactly defined, as to prevent all miſtakes about 
their doctrine. For what is meant by innate? If innate 
be equivalent to natural, then all the perceptions and ideas 
of the mind muſt be allowed to be innate or natural, in 
whatever ſenſe we take the latter word, whether in oppoſition 
to what is uncommon, artificial , or miraculous. If by 
innate be meant cotemporary to our birth, the diſpute ſeems 
to be frivolous 3 nor is it worth while to inquire at what 


time thinking begins, whether before, at, or after, our 
birth. Again, the word idea ſeems to be commonly taken 
in a very looſe ſenſe by Locke and others; as ſtanding for 


any of our perceptions , our ſenſations and paſſions, as well 
as thoughts. Now in this ſenſe, I ſhould deſire to know, 


what can be meant by aſſerting, that ſelf- love, or reſent- 


ment of injuries, or the paſſion between the ſexes, is not 
innate ? 
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But admitting theſe terms, impreſſions and ideas, in the 
ſenſe above explained, and underſtanding by innate, what 
is original, or copied from no precedent perception ; then 
may we aſſert, that all our impreſſions are innate, and 
our ideas not innate. : 

To be ingenuous, I muſt own it to be my opinion, 
that Locke was betrayed into this queſtion by the ſchoolmen ; 
who , making uſe of undefined terms , draw out their diſputes 
to a tedious length, without ever touching the point in 
queſtion. A like ambiguity and circumlocution ſeem to run 
through that philoſopher's reaſonings on this as well as moſt 
other ſubjects. 5 


NOTE [BJ], p. 46. 


N OTHING is more uſual than for writers, even on moral, 


political, or phyſical ſubjects, to diſtinguiſh between reaſon 
and experience, and to ſuppoſe, that theſe ſpecies of 
argumentation are entirely different from each other. The 
former are taken for the mere reſult of our intellectual : 
faculties, which, by conſidering d priori the nature of 


things, and examining the effects that muſt follow from 


their operation, eſtabliſh particular principles of ſcience and 
philoſophy. The latter are ſuppoſed to be derived entirely 
from fenſe and obſervation z by which we learn what has 
actually reſulted from the operation of particular objects, 
and are thence able to infer , what will, for the future, 
reſult from them. Thus, for inſtance , the limitations and 


reſtraints of civil government, and a legal conftitution, may 
be defended, either from reaſon, which, reflecting on the 


great frailty and corruption of human nature, teaches, that 
no man can ſafely be truſted with unlimited authority; or 
from experience and hiſtory , which inform us of the 
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enormous abuſes, that ambition, in every age and country, 
has been found to make of ſo imprudent a confidence. 1 

The ſame diſtinction between reaſon and experience is 
maintained in all our deliberations concerning the conduct 
of life; while the experienced ſtateſman, general, phy- 
ſician, or merchant, is truſted and followed; and the 
unpractiſed novice, with whatever natural talents endowed, 
neglected and deſpiſed. Though it be allowed, that reaſon 
may form very plauſible conjectures with regard to the con- | 
ſequences of ſuch a particular . conduct in ſuch particular 

circumſtances; it is Kill ſuppoſed imperfe&, without the 
aſſiſtance of experience, which is alone able to give ſta- 
bility and certainty to the maxims, derived from ſtudy and 
reflection. ee 

But notwithſtanding that this diſtinction be thus univerſally 
received, both in the active and ſpeculative ſcenes of life, I 
ſhail not ſcruple to pronounce, that it is, at bottom, erro- 
neous, at leaſt ſuperficial. 

If we examine thoſe arguments, which, in any of the 
ſciences above - mentioned, are ſuppoſed to be the mere 
effects of reaſoning and reflection, they will be found to 
terminate, at laſt, in ſome general principle or concluſion, 
for which we can aſlign no reaſon but obſervation and ex- 
perience. The only difference between them and thoſe 
maxims, which are vulgarly eſteemed the reſult of pure 
experience, is, that the former cannot be eſtabliſhed 
without ſome proceſs of thought, and ſome reflection on 
what we have obſerved, in order to diſtinguiſh its cir- 
cumſtances, and trace its conſequences : Whereas in the 
latter, the experienced event is exactly and fully ſimilar to 
that which we infer as the reſult of any particular ſituation. 
The hiſtory of a Tiberius or a Nero makes us dread a like 
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tyranny , were our monarchs freed from the reſtraints of 
laws and ſenates : But the obſervation of any fraud or 
cruelty, in private life, is ſufficient , with the aid of a 
little thought, to give us the ſame apprehenſion 3 while it 
ſerves as an inſtance of the general corruption of human 
nature, and ſhows us the danger which we muſt incur by 
repoſing an entire confidence in mankind. In both caſes, 
it is experience which is ultimately the foundation of our 
inference and concluſion: 

There is no man ſo young and unexperienced, as not to 
have formed, from obſervation , many general and juſt 
maxims concerning buman affairs and the conduct of life; 
but it muſt be confeſſed, that , when a man comes to put 
theſe in practice, he Will be extremely liable to error , till 
time and farther experience both enlarge theſe maxims, and 
teach him their proper uſe and application. In every 


ſituation or incident, there are many particular and ſee- 


mingly minute circumſtances, which the man of greateſt 
talents is, at firſt, apt to overlook, though on them the 
juſtneſs of his concluſions, and conſequently the prudence 
of his conduct, entirely depend. Not to mention, that, 
to a young beginner , the general obſervations and maxims 
occur not always on the proper occaſions, nor. can be 


immediately applied with due calmneſs and diſtinction. The 


truth is, an unexperienced reaſoner could be no reaſoner 
at all, were he abſolutely unexperienced; and when we 
aſſign that character to any one, we mean it only in a com- 
parative ſenſe, and ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of experience in 
a ſmaller and more imperfect degree. 
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Ir may be pretended, that the reſiſtance which we meet 
with in bodies, obliging us frequently to exert our force, 
and call up all our power, this gives us the idea of force 
and power. It is this »iſzs or ſtrong endeavour, of which 
we are conſcious, that is the original impreſſion from which 
this idea is copied. But, firſt, we attribute power to a 
vaſt number of objects, where we never can ſuppoſe this 
reſiſtance or exertion of force to take place; to the Supreme 
Being, who never meets with any reſiſtance; to the mind 
in its command over its ideas and limbs, in common thinking 
and motion, where the effect follows immediately upon the 
will, without any exertion or ſummoning up of force; to 
inanimate matter, which is not capable of this ſentiment. 
| Secondly, This ſentiment of an endeavour to overcome 
reſiſtance, has no known connexion with any event: 
What follows it we know by experience; but could not 
know it a priori, It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the animal niſus”, which we experience, though it can 
afford no accurate preciſe idea of power, enters very much 
into that vulgar, inaccurate idea , which is formed of it. 


NOTE [DJ, 5. 79. 


I NEED not examine at length the vis inertie which is ſo 
much talked of in the new philoſophy, and which is aſcribed 
to matter. We find by experience, that a body at reſt or 
in motion continues for ever in its preſent ſtate , till put 
from it by ſome new cauſe; and that a body impelled takes 
as much motion from the impelling body as it acquires 
itſelf. Theſe are facts. When we call this a vis incrtie , 
we only mark theſe facts, without pretending to have any 
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idea of the inert power; in the ſame manner as, when we 
talk of gravity, we mean certain effects, without com- 
prehending that active power. It was never the meaning 
of Sir Iſaac Newton to rob ſecond cauſes of all force or 
energy; though ſome of his followers have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh that theory upon his authority. On the contrary, 
that great philoſopher had recourſe to an etherial active fluid 
to explain his univerſal attraction; though he was ſo cautious 
and modeſt as to allow, that it was a mere hypotheſis ,- not 
to be inſiſted on, without more experiments. I muſt con- 
feſs, that there is ſomething in the fate of opinions a little 
extraordinary. Des Cartes inſinuated that doctrine of the 
univerſal and ſole efficacy of the Deity, without inſiſting 
on it. Malebranche and other Carteſians made it the 
foundation of all their philoſophy. It had, however, no 
authority in England. Locke, Clarke, and Cudworth, 
never ſo much as take notice of it, but ſuppoſe all along, 
that matter has a real, though ſubordinate and derived, 
power. By what means has it become ſo prevalent among 
our modern metaphyſicians ? . 
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Acconxblxd to theſe applications and definitions, the 
idea of power is relative as much as that of cauſe ; and 
both 'have a reference to an effect, or ſome other event 
corſtantly conjoined with the former. When we conſider 
the unknown circumſtance of an object, by which the 
degree or quantity of its eff:& is fixed and determined, we 
call that its power: And accordingly, it is allowed by all 
philoſophers, that the effect is the meaſure of the power. 
But if they had any idea of power, as it is in itſelf , why 
could not they meaſure it in itſelf? The diſpute , whether 
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| the force of a body in motion be as its velocity, or the 
ſquare of its velocity ? this diſpute, I ſay, needed not to 
be decided by comparing its effects in equal or unequal times, 
but by a direct menſuration and compariſon. 

As to the frequent uſe of the words, Farce , Power, 
Energy, &c. which every where occur in common con- 
verſation, as well as in philoſophy; that is no proof that 
we are acquainted, in any inſtance, with the connecting 
principle between cauſe and effect, or can account ultimately 
for the production of one thing by another. Theſe words, 
as commonly uſed, have very looſe meanings annexed ta 
them; and their ideas are very uncertain and confuſed. 
No animal can put external bodies in motion without the 
ſentiment of a ziſus or endeayour ; and every animal has a 
ſentiment or feeling from the ſtroke or blow of an external 
object that is in motion. Theſe ſenſations, which are 
merely animal, and from which we can d priori draw no 
inference, we are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and 
to ſuppoſe that they have ſome fuch feelings, whenever 
they transfer or receive motion. With regard to energies, 
which are exerted, without our annexing to them any idea 
of communicated motion, we conſider only the conftant 
experienced conjunction of the events; and as we feel a 
cuſtomary connexion between the ideas, we transfer that 
feeling to the objects; as nothing is more uſual than to 
apply to external bodies every internal ſenſation which they 
occaſion. | N 


* 
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NOTE CF], p. 103. 


TIE prevalence of the doctrine of liberty may be accounted 
for from another cauſe, vis. a falſe ſenſation or ſeeming 
experience which we have, or may have, of liberty or 
indifference, in many of our actions. The neceſſity of any 
action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly 
ſpeaking, a quality in the agent, but in any thinking or 
intelligent being, who may conſider the action; and it 
conſiſts chiefly in the determination of his thoughts to infer 
the exiſtence of that action from ſome preceding objects; 
as liberty, when oppoſed to neceſſity, is nothing but the 
want of that determination, and a certain looſeneſs or in- 
difference, which we feel, in paſſing, or not paſſing, from 
the idea of one object to that of any ſucceeding one. 
Now we may obſerve, that though, in refeding on human 
actions, we ſeldom feel ſuch a looſeneſs or indifference , 
but are commonly able to infer them with confiderable 
certainty from their motives , and from the diſpoſitions of 
the agent ; yet it frequently happens, that, in performing 
= actions themſelves, we are ſenſible of ſomething like 

: And as all reſembling objects are readily taken for 
ck other, this has been employed as a demonſtrative 
and even intuitive proof of human liberty. We feel, that 
our actions are ſubject to our will, on moſt occaſions, and 
imagine we feel, that the will itſelf is ſobject to nothing; ; 
becauſe when, by a denial of it, we are provoked to try, 
we feel that it moves eaſily every way, and produces an 
image of itſelf (or a Velleity, as it is called in the ſchools), 
even on that {ide on which it did not ſettle. This image, 
or faint motion, we perſuade ourſelves, could, at that 
time, have been completed into the thing itſelf; becauſe , 
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ſhould that be denied, we find, upon a ſecond trial, that, 
at preſent, it can. We conſider not, that the fantaſtical 
deſire of ſhowing liberty, is here the motive of our actions. 
And it ſeems certain „ that, however we may imagine we 
feel a liberty within ourſelves, a ſpectator can commonly 
infer our actions from our motives and character; and 
even where he cannot, he concludes in general that he 
might, were he perfectly acquainted with every circumſtance 
of our ſituation and temper , and the moſt ſecret ſprings of 
our complexion and diſpoſition. Now this is the very eſſence 
of neceſſity, according to the foregoing doctrine. | 


NOTE [G], p. 105. 


'T avs, if a cauſe be defined, that which prodiices any 
thing; it is eaſy to obſerve, that producing is ſynonymous 
to cauſing. In like manner, if a cauſe be defined, that 
by which any thing exiſts; this is liable to the ſame 
objection. For what is meant by theſe words, by which ? 
Had it been ſaid that a cauſe is that after which any 
thing conflantly exiſts; we ſhould have underſtood the 
terms. For this is, indeed, all we know of the matter, 
And this conſtancy forms the very W of neceflity , not 
have we any other idea of it. 8 


NOTE [HJ], p. 107. 


JINCE all reaſoning concerning facts or cauſes is derived 
merely. from cuſtom, it may be aſked how it happens, 
that men ſo much ſurpaſs animals in reaſoning , and ohe 
man ſo much ſurpaſs another? Has not the ſame cuſtom 
the ſame influtnce on all? 

Wie ſhall here endeavour briefly to explain the great 
difference in human underſtandings : After which the reaſon 
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of the difference between men and animals will Eaſily be 
comprehended. 

1. When we have lived any time, and have been 
accuſtomed to the uniformity of nature, we acquire a general 
habit , by which we always transfer the known to the 
unknown, and conceive the latter to reſemble the former. 
By means of this general habitual principle, we regard 


even one experiment as the foundation of reaſoning, and 
expect a ſimilar event with ſome degree of certainty , where 


the experiment has been made accurately, and free from 
all foreign circumſtances. It is therefore conſidered as a 
matter of great importance to obſerve the conſequences of 
things; and as one man may very much ſurpaſs another in 
attention and memory and obſervation, this will make a 
very great difference in their reaſoning. 

2. Where there is a complication of cauſes to produce 
any effect, one mind may be much larger than another , 
and better able to comprehend the whols ſyſtem of * 
and to infer juſtly their conſequences. 

3. One man is able to carry on a chain of "= TO 
to a greater length than another, 

4. Few men can think long without running into a 
confuſion of ideas , and miſtaking one for another 3 and 
there are various degrees of this infirmity. 

5. The circumſtance, on which the effect depends, is 
frequently involved in other circumſtanczs , which are 
foreign and extrinſic. The ſeparation of it often requires 
great attention, accuracy, and ſubtilty. 

6. The forming cf general maxims from particular obſer. 


vation is a very nice operation; and nothing is more uſual, 


from haſte or a narrowneſs of mind, which ſees not on all 
ſides, than to commit miſtakes in this particular. 
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7. When we reaſon from analogies, the man , who' 
has the greater experience or the greater promptitude of 
ſuggeſting analogies, wi'l be the better reaſoner. 

8. Biaſſes from prejudice , education, paſſion, party, &c. 
hang more upon one mind than another.. 

9. After we have acquired a confidence in human teſti. 
mony , books and converſation enlarge much more the 
ſphere of one man's experience and thought than thoſe of 
another. | 

It would be eaſy to diſcover many other circumſtances 
that make a difference in the underſtandings of men. 


NOTE [II, p. 125. 


No Indian, it is evident, could have experience that 
water did not freeze in cold climates. This is placing nature 
in a ſituation quite unknown to him; and it is impoſſible 
for him to tell a priori what will reſult from it. It is 
making a new experiment, the conſequence of which is 
always uncertain. One may ſometimes conjecture from 
analogy what will follow; but ftill this is but conjecture. 
And it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the preſent caſe of 
freezing, the event follows contrary to the rules of analogy, 
and is ſuch as a rational Indian would not look for. The 
operations of cold upon water are not gradual, according 
to the degrees of cold; but whenever it comes to the 
freezing point, the water paſſes in a moment from the 
utmoſt liquidity to perfect hardneſs. Such an event, there · 
fore, may be denominated extraordinary, and requires a 
pretty ſtrong teſtimony, to render it credible to people in 
a warm climate: But ſtill it is not miraculous, nor contrary 
to uniform experience of the courſe of nature, in caſes 


where all the circumſtances are the ſame. The inhabitants 
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of Sumatra have always ſeen water fluid in their own 
climate, and the freezing of their rivers ought to be deemed 
a prodigy: But they never ſaw water in Muſcovy during 
the winter; and therefore they cannot reaſonably be politive 
what would there be the conſequence. | 


NOTE LK,; P. 126. 


Sometimes an event may not, in itſelf , ſeem to be con. 


trary to the laws of nature, and yet if it were real, it 
might, by reaſon of ſome circumſtances , be denominated 
a miracle; becauſe, in fact, it is contrary. to theſe laws, 
Thus, if a perſon, claiming a divine authority , ſhould 
command a ſick perſon to be well, a healthful man to fall 
down dead, the clouds to pour rain, the winds to blow; 
in ſhort, ſhould order many natural events, which imme 
diately foilow upon his command ; theſe might juſtly be 
eſteemed miracles, becauſe they are really, in this caſe, 
contrary to the laws of nature. For if any ſuſpicion remain, 
that the event and command concurred by accident, there 
is no miracle and no tranſgreſſion of the laws of nature, 
If this ſuſpicion be removed, there is evidently a miracle, 
and a tranſgreſſion of theſe laws; becauſe nothing can be 
more contrary to nature than that the voice or command 
of a man ſhould have ſuch an influence. A miracle may 
be accurately defined, a trauſęreſſion of a law of nature 


by a particular volition. of the Deity , or by the inter po- 


ſition of ſome inviſible agent. A miracle may either be 
diſcoverable by men or not. This alters not its nature and 
eſſence. The raiſing of a houſe or ſhip into the air is a 


/ vilible miracle. The raiſing of a feather, when the wind wants 


ever ſo little of a force requiſite for that purpoſe, is as 
real a miracle, though not ſo ſenſible with regard to us. 
NOTE 
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= 


T's book was written by Monſ. Montgeron » counſellor or 
judge of the parliament of Paris, a man of figure and cha- 
racter, who was alſo a martyr to the cauſe, and is now 


ſaid to be ſomewhere in a dungeon on account of his book. 


There is another book in three volumes (Recueil des 
Miracles de PAbbe Paris) giving an account of many of 
theſe miracles, and accompanied with prefatory diſcourſes, 
which are very well written. There runs, however, through 
the whole of theſe a ridiculous compariſon between the 
miracles of our Saviour and thoſe of the Abbé; wherein it 
is aſſerted , that the evidence of the latter is equal to 
that for the former: As if the teſtimony of men could 
ever be put in the balance with that of God himſelf , who 
conducted the pen of the inſpired writers. If theſe writers, 
indeed, were to be conſidered merely as human teſtimony , 
the French author is very moderate in his compariſon ; 
ſince he might, with ſome appearance of reaſon, pretend, 
that the Janſeniſt miracles much ſurpaſs the other in evidence 
and authority. The following circumſtances are drawn from 
authentic papers, inſerted in the above-mentioned book. 

Many of the miracles of Abbe Paris were proved imme- 
diately by witneſſes before the officiality or biſhop's court 
at paris, under the eye of cardinal Noailles ; whoſe character 
for integrity and capacity was never conteſted even by his 


enemies. 


His ſucceſſor in the archbiſhopric was an enemy to the 
Janſeniſts , and for that reaſon promoted to the ſee by the 
court. Vet 22 rectors or czres of Paris , with infinite 
earneſtneſs, preſs him to examine thoſe miracles , which 
they aſſert to be known to the whole world, and undiſ- 


putably certain : But he wiſely forbore, | 
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The Moliniſt party had tried to diſcredit theſe miracles 
in one inſtance, that of Mademoiſelle le Franc. But, 
| beſides that their proceedings were in many reſpects the 
moſt irregular in the world, particularly in citing only a 
few of the Janſeniſt witneſſes, whom they tampered with: 
Beſides this, I fay, they ſoon found themſelves overwhelmed 
by a cloud of new witneſſes, one hundred and twen'y in 
number , moſt of them perſons of credit and ſubſtance in 
Paris, who gave oath for the miracle. This was accom- 
panied with a ſolemn and earneſt appeal to the parliament. 
But the parliament were forbidden by authority to meddle 
in the affair. It was at laſt obſerved, that where men are 
heated by zeal and enthuſiaſm, there is no degree of 
human teſtimony ſo ſtrong as may not be procured for the 
greateſt abſurdity : And thoſe who will be ſo filly as to 
examine the affair by that medium, and ſeek particular 
flaws in the teſtimony, are almoſt ſure to be confounded, 
It muſt be a miſerable impoſture, indeed, that does not 
prevail in that conteſt. | 

All who have been in France about that time have heard 
of the reputation of Monf. Heraut, the lieutenaut de Police, 
whoſe vigilance, penetration, activity , and extenſive intel- 
ligence, have been much talked of, This magiſtrate, who 
by the nature of his office is almoſt abſolute, was inveſted 
with full powers, on purpoſe to ſuppreſs or diſcredit theſe 
miracles ; and he frequently ſeized immediately, and 
examined the witneſſes and ſubjects of them: But never 
could reach any thing ſatisfactory againſt them. 

In the caſe of Mademoiſelle Thibaut he ſent the famous 
De Sylva to examine her; whoſe evidence is very curious. 
The phyſician declares , that it was impoſſible ſhe could 
have been ſo ill as was proved by witneſſes ; becauſe it 
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was impoſlible ſhe could, in ſo ſhort a time, have recovered 
ſo perfectly as he found her. He reaſoned, like a man 
of ſenſe, from natural cauſes ; but the oppoſite party told 
him , that the whole was a miracle, and that his evidence 
was the very beſt proof of it. 

The Moliniſts were in a ſad dilemma. They durſt not 
aſſert the abſolute inſufficiency of human evidence to prove 
a miracle. They were obliged to ſay, that theſe miracles 
were wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But they were 
told, that this was the reſource of the Jews of old. 

No Janſeniſt was ever embarraſſed to account for the 


ceſſation of the miracles , when the church-yard was ſhut 


up by the king's edict. It was the touch of the tomb 
which produced theſe extraordinary effects; and when no 
one could approach the tomb, no effects could be ex- 
pected. God, indeed, could have thrown down the walls 
in a moment; but he is maſter of his own graces and 
works, and it belongs not to us to account for them. He 
did not throw down the walls of every city like thoſe of 
Jericho, on the ſounding of the rams horns ; nor break up 
the priſun of every apoſtle , like that cf St Paul. 

No leſs a man than the Duc de Chatillon, a duke and 
peer of France, of the higheſt rank and family, gives 
evidence of a miraculous cure performed upon a ſervant of 
his, who had lived ſeveral years in his houſe with a viſible 


and palpable infirmity. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that no clergy are more 
celebrated for ſtrictneſs of life and manners than the ſecular 
clergy of France, particularly the rectors or cures of Paris; 


who bear teſtimony to theſe impoſtures. 


The learning, genius, and probity of the gentlemen , 
and the auſterity of the nuns of Port-Royal , have been 
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much celebrated all over Europe. Yet they all give Nene 
for a mira-le, wrought on the niece of the famous Paſcal, 
whoſe ſanctity of life, as well as extraordinary capacity, 
is w.ll known. The famous Racine gives an account of 
this miracle in his famous hiſtory of Pot Royal, and fortifics 
it with all the proofs, which a multitude of nuns, ptieſts, 
phyſicians, and men of the world, all of them of undoubted 
credit, could b:ſtew upon it. Several men of letters, par- 
ticularly the biſhop of Tournay, thovght th's miracle ſo 
certain, ss to emp'oy it in the refutation of atheiſts and 
free-thinkers. The queen- regert of France , who was ex- 
tremely prejudiced againſt the Port- Royal, ſent hr own 
phyſician to examine the miracle, who returned an abſolute 
convert. In ſhort, the ſupernatural cure was ſu inconteſtible, 
that it ſaved, for a time, that famous monaſt ry from 
the ruin with which it was threat:ned by the Jeſt its. Had 
it been a cheat, it had certainly been detect d by ſuch 
ſagacious and powe ful antegoniſts, and muſt have haſtened 
the ruin of the contrivers. Our divines , who can build up 

a formidable caſtle from ſuch deſpicable materials; what a 
prodigious fabric could they have reared from theſe and 
many other circumſtances, which I have not mentioned! 
How often would the great names of Paſcal, Racine, 
Arnaud, Ni ole , have reſounded in our ears? Bt if they 
be wiſe, they had better adopt the mira le, as being more 
worth, a thouſand times, than all the reſt of their col. 
legion. Beſides, it may ſerve very much to their purpoſe. 
For that miracle was really performed by the touch of an 
authentic holy prickle of the holy thorn, which compoſed 
the holy crown, which, &c. 
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NOTE NJ 


In general „it may, I think, be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, 


that where any cauſe is known only by its particular effects, 
it muſt be impoſſible to infer any new effects from that 


- cauſe; ſince the qualities, which are requiſite to produce 


theſe new effects along with the former , muſt either be 


different, or ſuperior, or of more extenſive operation, than 


thoſe which ſimply produced the effect, whence alone the 
cauſe is ſuppoſed to be known to us. We can never, 
therefore, have any reaſon to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of 
theſe qualities, To ſay, that the new effects proceed only 
from a continuation of the ſime energy, which is already 
known from the firſt effects, will not remove the difficulty. 
For even granting this to be the caſe ( which can ſejdom be 
ſuppoſed), the v-ry continuation and exertion of a like 
energy (for it is impoſſible it can be abſolutely the ſame); 


I fay, this exertion of a like energy, in a different period 


of ſpace and time , is a very arbitrary ſuppoſition, and 
what there cannot poſſihly be any traces of in the effects, 
from which all our knowledge of the cauſe is originally 
derived Let the inferred cauſe be exactly proportioned 
(as it ſhould be) to the known effect; and it is impoſſible 
that it can poſſeſs any qualities, from which new or — E 
effects can be inferred. 


NOTE [NJ], p. 173. 


Tus argument is drawn from Dr. Berkley ; and indeed 

moſt of the writings of that very ingenious author form 

the beſt leſſons of ſcepticiſm which are to be found either 

among the ancient or modern philoſophers, Bayle not ex- 

cepted, He profeſſes „ however, in his title. page (and 
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undoubtedly with great truth) to have compoſed his book 
againſt the ſceptics as well as againſt the atheiſts and free. 
thinkers. But that all his arguments, though otherwiſe 
intended, are, in reality, merely ſceptical, appears from 
this, that they admit of no anſwer, and produce uo Con. 
vidion. Their only effect is to cauſe that momentary amaze- 
ment and irreſolution and confuſion , which is the reſult 
of ſcepticiſm. N | 


NOTE CO1, p. 174. 


Whatever diſputes. there may be about mathematical 
points, we muſt allow that there are phyſical points ; that 
is, parts of extenſion , which cannot be divided or leflened, 
either by the eye or imagination. Theſe images, then, 
which are preſent to the fancy or ſenſes, are abſolutely 
indiviſible, and conſequently muſt be allowed by mathema- 


ticians to be infinitely leſs than any real part of extenſion ; 
and yet nothing appears more certain to reaſon , than that 


an infinite number of them compoſes an infinite extenſion, 
How much more an infinite number of thoſe infinitely ſmall 
parts of extenſion , which are ſtill ſuppoſed infinitely diviſible, 


NOTE: FP], Þ. 176. 


It ſeems to me not impoſſible to avoid theſe abſurdities 
and contradictions , if it be admitted, that there is no ſuch 
thing as abſtract or general ideas, properly ſpeaking ; but 
that all general ideas are, in reality, particular ones, 
attached to a general term, which recals, upon occaſion , 
other particular ones, that reſemble, in certain circum- 
ſtances , the idea preſent to the mind. Thus when the 
term Horſe is pronounced, we immediately figure to ourſelves 


V himſical imagination can aſſign. 
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the idea of a black or a white animal, of a particular ſize 
or figure : But as that term is alſo uſually applied to 


animals of other colors, figures, and ſizes, theſe ideas, 
though not actually preſent to the imagination, are eaſily 
recalled; and our reaſoning and concluſion proceed in the 
ſame way as if they were actuaily preſent. If this be 


admitted ( as ſeems reaſonable), it follows, that all the 


ideas of quantity, upon which mathematicians reaſon , are 
nothing but particular, and ſuch as are ſuggeſted by the 
ſenſes and imagination , and , conſequently, cannot be 
infinitely diviſible. It is ſufficient to have dropped this 
hint at preſent, without proſecuting it any farther. It 
certainly concerns all lovers of ſcience not to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the ridicule and contempt of the ignorant by 
their concluſions ; and this ſeems the readieſt ſolution of 
theſe difficulties. 


NOTE Le], p. 183. 


Tur impious maxim of the ancient philoſophy, Ex 
nihilo, nihil fit, by which the creation of matter was 
excluded, ceaſes to be a maxim, according to this philo- 
ſophy. Not only the will of the ſupreme Being may create 
matter; but, for aught we know, d priori, the will of any 
other being might create it, or any other cauſe, the moſt 


NOTE FR], p. 203. 
Tuar property is à ſpecies of relation, which produces 


a connexion between the perſon and the object, is evident: 


The imagination paſſes naturally and eaſily from the con- 
ſideration of a field to that of the perſon to whom it belongs. 
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It may only be aſked, how this relation is reſolvable into 
any of thoſe three, viz. canſation, contiguity , and reſeni- 
blance, which we have affirmed to be the only connecting 
principles among ideas. To be the proprietor of any thing 
is to be the ſole perſon, who, by the laws of ſociety, has 
a right to diſpoſe of it , and to enjoy the benefit of it. This 
right has at leaſt a tendency to procure the perfon the exerciſe 
of it; and in fact does commonly procure him that advantage. 
For rights which had no influence, and never took place, 
would be no rights at all. Now a perſon who diſpoſes of 
an object, and reaps benefit from it, both produces, or 
may produce, effects on it, and is affected by it. Property 
therefore is a ſpecies of cauſation. It enables the perſon 
to produce alterations on the object, and it ſuppoſes that 
his condition is improved and altered by it. It is indeed 
the relation the moſt intereſting of any, and occurs the 
moſt frequently to the mind. 


NOTE FS}, P. 250. 


"T ms fiction of a ſtate of nature, as a ſtate of war, was 
not firſt ſtarted by Mr. Hobbes, as is commonly imagined. 
Plato endeavours to refute an hypotheſis very like it in the 
2d, zd, and 4th book de republica. Cicero, on the- con- 
trary, ſuppoſes it certain and univerſally acknowledged in 
the following paſſage. © Quis enim veſirum , judices , 
« ignorat, ita naturam rerum tuliſſe, ut quodam tempore 
© homines, nondum neque naturali, neque civili jure 


4 deſcripto, fuſi per agros ac diſperſi vagarentur , tantumque 
© haberent, quantum manu ac viribus, per cædem ac vul- 


& nera aut eripere aut retinere potuiſſent? Qui igitur 


© primi virtute et conſilio præſtanti exſtiterunt, ii perſpecto 


genere humanæ docilitatis atque ingenii, diſſipatos unum 
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4 
w 


in locum congregarunt, eoſque ex feritate illa ad juſtitiam 
ac manſuetudinem tranſduxerunt. Tum res ad communem 
utilitatem , quas publicas appellamus, tum conventicula 


divino et humano jure, mœnibus ſepſerunt. Atque inter 
hand vitam perpolitam humanitate, et illam immanem, 
nihil tam intereſt, quam Jus atque Vis. Horum utro uti 
nolimus , altero eſt utendum. Vim volumus exſtingui? 
Jus valeat neceſſe eſt, id eſt, judicia, quibus omne jus 
continetur. Judicia diſplicent, aut nulla ſunt? Vis 
dominetur neceſſe eſt. Hæc vident omnes. Pro Seæt. 
E N | | | 
NOTE LTI, p. 259- 


| Tu author of L'Eſbrit des Lais This Wdudrious writer, 


however, ſets out with a different theory, and ſuppoſes all 
right to be founded on certain rapports or relations; which 
is a ſyſtem that, in my opinion, never will be reconciled 
with true philoſophy. Father Malebranche, as far as I can 


learn, was the firſt that ſtarted this abſtract theory of morals, 


which was afterwards adopted by Cudworth , Clarke, and 


others; and as it excludes all ſentiment, and pretends to 


found every thing on reaſon, it has not wanted followers 
in this philoſophic age. See Section I. Appendix I. With 
regard to juſtice, the virtue here treated of, the inference 
againſt this theory ſeems ſhort and concluſive. Property is 
allowed to be dependent on civil laws; civil laws are allowed 


to have no other object but the intereſt of ſociety : This 5 
therefore muſt be allowed to be the ſole foundation of 
property and juſtice. Not to mention, that our obligation, 


Itſelf to obey the magiſtrate and his laws is founded on 


nothing but the intereſts of ſociety. 


hominum , quæ poſtea civitates nominate ſunt, tum 
domicilia conjuncta, quas urbes dicimus, invento et 
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If the ideas of juſtice , ſometimes, do not follow the 
diſpoſitions of civil law ; we ſhall find, that theſe caſes, 
inſtead of objections, are confirmations of the theory delivered 
above. Where a civil law is ſo perverſe as to croſs all 
the intereſts of ſociety, it loſes all its authority, and men 
Judge by the ideas of natural juſtice, which are conformable 
to thoſe intereſts. Sometimes alſo civil laws, for uſeful 


purpoſes, require a ceremony or form to any deed; and 


where that is wanting, their decrees run contrary to the 
uſual tenor of juſtice; but one who takes advantage of ſuch 
chicanes, is not commonly regarded as an honeſt man. 
Thus, the intereſts of ſociety require, that contracts be 
fulfilled; and there is not a more materal article either of 
natural or civil juſtice: But the omiſſion of a trifling cir. 
cumſtance will often, by law, invalidate a contract i 
foro humano , but not in foro conſcientiæ, as divines expreſs 
themſelves. In theſe caſes, the magiſtrate is ſuppoſed only 
to withdraw his power of enforcing the right, not to have 
altered the right, Where his intention extends to the 
right, and is conformable to the intereſts of ſociety , it 
never fails to alter the right; a clear proof of the origin of 
juſtice and of property , as alligned above. 


Nor os p. 261. 


Ir is evident, that the will or conſent alone never transfers 
property, nor cauſes the obligation of a promiſe (for the 
ſame reaſoning extends to both), but the will muſt be 
expreſſed by words or ſigns, in order to impoſe a tie 
upon any man. The expreſſion being once btought in as 
ſubſervient to the will, ſoon becomes the principal part of 
the promiſe; nor will a man be leſs bound by his word, 
though he ſecretly give a different direction to his intention, 
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and with-hold the aſſent of his mind. But though the ex- 
preſſion makes, on moſt occaſions, the whole of the pro- 


miſe, yet it does not always ſo; and one. who ſhould 
make uſe of any expreſſion, of which he knows not the 
meaning, and which he uſes without any ſenſe of the con- 
ſequences, would not certainly be bound by it. Nay, 
though he know its meaning, yet if he uſe it in jeſt only, 
and with ſuch ſigns as evidently ſhow, that he has no 
ſe.ious intention of binding himſelf , he would not lie 
under any obligation of performance; but it is neceſſary 
that the words be a perfect expreſſion of the will, without 
any contrary ſigns. Nay, even this we muſt not carry ſo 
far as to imagine , that one whom, by our quickneſs of 
underſtanding , we conjecture , from certain ſigns, to have 


an intention of deceiving us, is not bound by his expreſ- 


ſion or verbal promiſe, if we accept of it; but muſt limit 
this concluſion to thoſe caſes where the ſigns are of a dif- 
ferent nature from thoſe of deceit. All theſe contradictions 
are eaſily accounted for, if juſtice ariſe entirely from its 
uſefulneſs to ſociety ; but will never be explained on any 
other hypotheſis. 

It is remarkable, that the * decifions of the Jeſuits 
and other relaxed caſuiſts , were commonly formed in pro- 
ſecution of ſome ſuch ſubtilties of reaſoning as are here 
pointed out, and proceed as much from the habit of 
ſcholaſtic refinement as from any corruption of the heart, if 


we may follow the authority of Monſ. Bayle. See his 


Dictionary , article Loyola. And why has the indignation of 
mankind rifen ſo high againſt theſe caſuiſts ; but becauſe 
every one perceived, that human ſociety could not ſubſiſt 
were ſuch practices authorized, and that morals muſt always 
be handled, with a view to public intereſt, more than 
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philoſophical regularity ? If the ſecret direction of the in- 
tention , ſaid every man of ſenſe, could invalidate a con. 
tract; where is our ſecurity? And yet a metaphyſical ſchool. 
man might think, that, where an intention was ſuppoſed 
to be requiſiie, if that intention really had not place, no 
conſequence ought to follow , and no obligation be impoſed, 
The caſuiſtical ſubtilties may not be greater than the ſubtilties 
of lawyers . hinted at ubove; but as the former are per nic iouis, 
and the latter innocent and even neceſſary, this is the 


reaſon of the very different reception they meet with from 


the world. | : 

It is a doctrine of the church of Rome, that the prieſt, 
by a ſecret direction of his intention, can invalidate any 
ſacrament. This poſition is derived from a ftrict and regular 
proſecution of the obvious truth, that empty words alone, 
without any meaning or intention in the ſpeaker, can never 
be attended with any effect. If the ſame concluſion be not 
admitt-d in reaſonings concerning civil contracts, where 


the affair is allowed to be of ſo much leſs conſequence 
then the eternal ſal vation of thouſands , it proceeds entirely 


from men's ſenſe of the danger and inconvenience of the 
doctrine in the former caſe: And we may thence obſerve, 


that however poſitive, arrogant, and dogmatical any ſuper- 


ſition may appear, it never can convey any thorough per- 
ſuaſion of the reality of 4ts objects, or put them, in any 
degree, on a balance with the common incidents of life , 
which we learn from daily obſervation and experimental 
reaſoning. | 


p 
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NOTE-C(X], p. 268. 


| | . 2 
Tur only folution, which Plato giyes to all the objeclions 
thet might be raiſed againſt the community of women, 


eſtabliſhed in his imaginary commonwealth , is, Kzxauge yap 


0, T&YT9 XX MEYETOU KALE NEMEZET Lg ori T0 A WEENMLOY KXNGY y T9 de 


EHE N Scite enim iſtud & dicitur & dicetur, Id 


quod utile fit honeſtum eſſe, quod autem Tnutile fit turpe 
eſſe. De Rep. lib. v. p. 457. ex edit. Ser. And this maxim 
will admit of no doubt, where public utility is concerned; 
which is Plato's meaning. And indeed to what other pur. 
poſe do all the ideas of chaſtity and modeſty ſerve? Ni, 
utile eft quod facimus , fruſtra eſt gloria, ſays Phædrus. 
Kaber rav BxoGowv , ſays Plutarch de vitio/o pudore, Nihil 
eorum quæ damnoſa ſunt, pulchrum eſt. The ſame was 


the opinion of the Stoics. Þwxcwy 0: Erwin: xyx9v fic e e 
1 U sere Rhe WAEttiaf, » wAev MEV MEVOVTE; THV HfeTyvy Hou ru CT g« 
dalcey arge. Sept. Emp. lib. iii. cap. 20, 


NOTE CVI, p. 273. 


Thar the lighter machine yield to the heavier, and, 
in machines of the ſame kind, that the empty yield to 
the loaded; this rule is founded on convenience. That 
thoſe who are going to the capital take place of thoſe who 
are coming from it; this ſeems to be founded on ſome 
idea of the dignity of the great city, and of the preference 
of the future to the paſt. From like reaſons , among foot- 
waikers , the right han4 entitles a man to the wall, and 
prevents joſtling , which peaceable people find very diſagree- 
able and inconvenient. 
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NOTE [CZ], p. 274. 


| W E ought not to imagine, becauſe an inanimate object 


may be uſeful as well as a man, that therefore it ought 
alſo, according to this ſyſtem, to merit the appellation of 
virtuous, The ſentiments, excited by utility , are, in the 
two caſes, very different; and the one is mixed with 
affection, eſteem, and approbation, &c. and not the other, 
In like manner, an inanimate object may have good color 
and proportions as well as a human figure. But can we 
ever be iu love with the former? There are a numerous 
ſet of paſſions and ſentiments, of which thinking rational 
beings are, by the original conſtitution of nature, the 
only proper objects: And though the very ſame qualities be 
transferred to an inſenſible, inanimate being, they will 
not excite the ſame ſentiments. The beneficial qualities of 
herbs and minerals are, indeed, ſometimes called their 
virtues; but this is an effect of the caprice of language, 
which ought not to be regarded in reaſoning, For though 
there be a ſpecies of approbation attending even inanimate 
objects, when beneficial, yet this ſentiment is ſo weak, 
and ſo different from that which is directed to beneficent 
magiſtrates or ſtateſmen, that they ought not to be ranked 
under the ſame claſs or appellation. 

A very ſmall variation of the object, even where the 
ſame qualities are preſerved, will deſtroy a ſentiment. 
Thus, the ſame beauty y transferred to a different ſex, 


excites no amorous paſſion, where nature is not extremely 


perverted. 
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NOTE [AA], p. 276. | 


| Unxvurirortss to parents is diſapproved of by mankind, 
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eurwy ouyzugprrci, Ingratitude for a like reaſon ( though he 
ſeems there to mix a more generous regard) qouyxyavaxlala; 
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cap. 4. Perhaps the hiſtorian only meant, that our ſympathy 
and humanity were more enlivened by our conſidering the 
ſimilarity of our caſe with that of the perſon ſuffering 3 
which is a juſt ſentiment. 


NOTE CBB, p. 281. 


Ir is needleſs to puſh our reſearches ſo far as to aſk , 
why we have humanity or a fellow - feeling with others? It 


is ſufficient, that this is experienced to be a principle in 
human nature. We muſt ſtop ſomewhere in our examination 


of cauſes ; and there are, in every ſcience, ſome general 


principles, beyond which we cannot hope to find any prin- 


ciple more general. No man is abſolutely indifferent to the 
hapcineſs and miſery of others. The firſt has a natural 


| tendency to give pleaſure; the ſecond , pain. This every 
one may find in himſelf, It is not probable , that theſe 


principles can be reſolved into principles more ſimple and 
univerſal , whatever attempts may have been made to that 
purpoſe, But if it were poſlible, it belongs not to the 
preſent ſubject ; and we may here ſafely conſider theſe 
principles as original : Happy, if we can render all the 
conſequences ſufficiently plain and perſpicuous! 
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NOTE [CC], p. 287. 


In proportion to the ſtation which a man poſſeſſes , ac. 
cording to the relations in which he is placed; we always 
expect from him a greater or leſs degree of good, and 
when diſappointed, blame his inutility; and much more 
do we blame him, if any ill or prejudice ariſe from his 
conduct and behaviour. When the intereſts of one country 
interfere with thoſe of another, we eſtimate the merits of 
a ſtateſman by the good or ill which reſults to his own 
country from his meaſures and counſels, without regard to 
the prejudice which he brings on its enemies and rivals. 
His fellow-citizens are the objects, which lie neareſt the 
eye, while we determine his character. And as nature has 
implanted in every one a ſuperior affection to his own 


country, we never expect any regard to diſtant nations, 


where a competition ariſes. Not to mention , that while 
every man conſults the good of his own community, we 
are ſenſible , that 'the general intereſt of mankind is better 
promoted, than by any looſe indeterminate views to the 
good of a ſpecies, whence no beneficial action could ever 
reſult, for want of a duly limited object, on which they 
could exert themſelves. | veg 


NOTE CDDJ, p. 291. 


F OR a like reaſon, the tendencies of actions and characters, 
not their real accidental conſequences, are alone regarded in 
our moral determinations or general judgments ; though in 
our real feeling or ſentiment, we cannot help paying greater 
regard to one whoſe ſtation, joined to virtue, renders him 
really uſeful to ſociety , than to one who exerts the ſocial 
virtues only in good intentions and beneyolent affections. 
Separating 
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Separating the character from the fortune, by an eaſy and 
neceſſary effort of thought, we pronounce theſe perſons 


alike, and give them the ſame general praiſe. The judgment 


corrects, or endeavours to correct, the appearance; but is 
not able entirely to prevail over ſentiment. 
Why is this peach- tree ſaid to be better than that 


other, but becauſe it produces more or better fruit? And 


would not the ſame praiſe be given it though ſnails or 
vermin had deſtroyed the peaches before they came to full 
maturity? In morals too, is not the tree known by the 
fruit? And cannot we eaſily diſtinguiſh between nature and 
accident in the one caſe as well as in the other ? 


NOTE [EE], p. 292. 


It is wiſely ordained by nature, that private connexions 
ſhould commonly prevail over univerſal views and con- 
ſiderations; otherwiſe our affections and actions would be 
diſſipated and loſt for want of a proper limited object. 
Thus a ſmall benefit done to ourſelves, or our near friends, 
excites more lively ſentiments of love and approbation than 
a great benefit done to a diſtant commonwealth : But ſtill 
we know here, as in all the ſenſes, to correct theſe ine- 
qualities by reflection, and retain a general ſtandard of 
vice and virtue, founded chiefly on general uſefulneſs. 


NOTE LFF J, p. 297. 


Ove may venture to affirm, that there is no human 


creature to whom the appearance of happineſs (where envy 


or revenge has no place) does not give pleaſure; that of 


miſery, uneaſineſs. This ſeems inſeparable from our make 


and conſtitution. But they are only the more generous 


minds, that are thence prompted to ſeek zealouſly the good 
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of others, and to have a real peſſion for their welfare. 


With men of narrow and ungenerous ſpirits, this ſympathy 


goes not beyond a flight feeling of the imagination, which 
ſerves only to excite ſentiments of complacency or cenſure, 
and makes them apply to the object either . honorable or 
diſhonorable appellations. A griping miſer, for inſtance, 


| praiſes extremely induſtr and frugality even in others, 


and ſets them, in his eſtimation, above all the other virtues. 
He knows the good that reſults from them, and feels that 
ſpecies of happineſs with a more lively ſympathy than any 
other you could repreſent to him; though perhaps he would 
not part with a ſhilling to make the fortune of the in- 
duſtrious man whom he praiſes ſo highly. 


NOTE [GG], p. 310. 
Dronorvs SICULUS, lib. xv. It may not be improper 


to give the character of Epaminondas, as drawn by the 
hiſtorian, in order to ſhow the ideas of perfect merit which 
prevailed in thoſe ages. In other illuſtrious men, ſays he, 
you will obſerve, that each poſſeſſed ſome one ſhining 
quality, which was the foundation of his fame: In Epami- 
nondas all the virtzes are found united; force of body, 
eloquence of expreſſion, vigor of mind, contempt of riches, 


' gentleneſs of diſpoſition, and what is chiefly to be regarded, 
courage and conduct in war. 5 


NOTE [HH], Pe 310. 


ALL men are equally liable to pain and diſeaſe and 
ſickneſs; and may again recover health and eaſe. Theſe 


| circumſtances, as they make no, diſtinction between one 
man and another, are no ſource of pride or humility , 
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regard or contempt. But comparing our own ſpecies to 
ſuperior ones, it is a very mortifying conſideration , that 
we ſhould all be ſo liable to diſeaſes and infirmities; and 
divines accordingly employ this topic in order to depreſs 
ſelf- conceit and vanity. They would have more ſucceſs if 
the common bent of our thoughts were not perpetually 
turned to compare ourſelves with others. The infirmities 
of old age are mortifying; becauſe a compariſon with the 
young may take place. The king's evil is induſtriouſly con- 
cealed, becauſe it affects others, and is often tranſmitted 
to poſterity, The caſe is nearly the ſame with ſuch diſeaſes 
as convey any nauſeous or frightful images; the epilepſy , 
for inſtance, ulcers, ſores, ſcabs, &c. | 


NOTE [HJ, p. 324. 

'T vere is ſomething extraordinary, and ſeemingly unac- 
countable, in the operation of our paſſions, when we con- 
ſider the fortune and ſituation of others. Very cften 
another's: adyancement and proſperity produces envy , which 
has a ſtrong mixture of hatred, and ariſes chiefly from the 
compariſon of ourſelves with the perſon. At the very ſame 
time, or at leaſt in very ſhort intervals, we may feel the 
paſſion of reſpect, which is a ſpecies of affection or good. 
will, with a mixture of humility. On the other hand, 

the wh of our fellows often cauſe pity, which 
has in it a ſtrong mixture of good-will. This ſentiment of 
pity is. nearly allied to contempt, which is a ſpecies of 
diſlike , with a mixture of pride. I only point out theſe 
phenomena as a ſubject of ſpeculation to ſuch as are 
curious with regard to moral inquiries. It is ſufficient for 
the preſents purpoſe to obſerve in general, that power and 
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riches commonly cauſe reſpect, poverty and meanneſs con- 


tempt , though particular views and incidents may ſometimes 
raiſe. the paſlions of envy and pity. 


NOTE [KK], p. 316. 


TugE is no man, who, on particular occaſions, is not 


affected with all the diſagreeable paſſions, fear, anger, 


dejection, grief, melancholy, anxiety, &c. But theſe, fo 
far as they are natural and univerſal, make no difference 
between one man and another, and can never be the object 
of blame. It is only when the diſpoſition gives a proper/ity 
to any of theſe diſagreeable paſlions that they disfigure the 
character, and by giving uneaſineſs, convey the ſentiment. 
of diſapprobation to the ſpectator. 


NOTE [LL], p. 319. 


"my hit. lib. iii. The author, entering upon the 


narration, ſays, Laniata veſte, fedum ſpectaculum duce 


batur , multis increpantibus , nullo inlacrimante: deformi- 
tas exitus miſericordiam abſtulerat. To enter thoroughly 
into this method of thinking , we muſt make allowance for 
the ancient maxims , that no one ought to prolong his 


life after it became diſhonorable ; but, as he had always a 


right to diſpoſe of it, it then became a duty to part with it. 


NOTE CMMI, p. 319. 


Tur abſence of virtue may often be a vice, and that 


of the higheſt kind; as in the inſtance of ingratitude, as 
well as meanneſs. Where we expect a beauty, the diſap- 
pointment gives an uneaſy ſenſation, and produces a real 
deformity. An abjectneſs of character likewiſe is diſguſtful 
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and contemptible in another view. Where a man has no 


'fenſe of value in himſelf, we are not likely to have any 


higher eſteem of him. And if the ſame perſon who crouches 
to his ſuperiors, is inſolent to his inferiors (as often hap- 
pens), this contrariety of behaviour, inſtead of correcting 


the former vice, aggravates it extremely, by the addition 


of a vice ſtill more odious, See ſect. 8. 


NOTE [NN], p. 344- 


Ir ſeems certain, both from reaſon and experience, that 
a rude untaught ſavage regulates chiefly his love and hatred 
by the ideas of private utility and injury, and has but 
faint conceptions of a general rule or ſyſtem of behaviour. 
The man who ſtands oppoſite to him in battle, he hates 
heartily, not only for the preſent moment, which is almoſt 
unavoidable , but for ever after; nor is he ſatisfied without 
the moſt extreme puniſhment and vengeance, But we, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſociety, and to more enlarged reflections , 
conſider, that this man is ſerving his own country and 
community; that any man, in the ſame ſituation , would 
do the fame; that we ourſelves, in like circumſtances , 
obſerve a like conduct; that, in general, human ſociety is 
beſt ſupported on ſuch maxims. And by theſe ſuppoſitions 
and views, we correct, in ſome meaſure, cur ruder and 
narrower paſſions. And though much of our friendſhip and 
enmity be Rill regulated by private conſiderations of benefit 


and harm, we pay at leaſt this homage to general rules 


which we are accuſtomed to reſpect, that we commonly 
pervert our adverſary's conduct, by imputing malice or 


| injuſtice to him, in order to give vent to thoſe paſſions 


which ariſe from ſelf-love and private intereſt, When the 


| * is full of rage, it never wants pretences of this 
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nature; though ſometimes as frivolous as thoſe from which 
Horace, being almoſt cruſhed by the fall of a tree; affects 
to accuſe of parricide the firſt planter of it. 8 


NOTE [00], p. 371. 


BenevoLence naturally divides into two kinds , the 
general and the particular. The firſt is, where we have no 
friendſhip or connexion or eſteem for the perſon , but feel 
only a general ſympathy with him, or a compaſſion for his 
pains, and a congratulation with his pleaſures. The other 
ſpecies of benevolence is founded on an opinion of virtue, 


on ſervices done us, or on ſome particular connexions. 
Both theſe ſentiments muſt be allowed real in human nature; 


but whether they will reſolve into ſome nice conſiderations 
of ſelf-iove, is a queſtion more curious than important. 
The former ſentiment, to wit, that of genera! benevolence, 
or humanity , or ſympathy, we ſhall have occaſion frequentiy 
to treat of in the courſe of this inquiry; and J aſſume it 
as real, from general experience, without any other proof. 


NOTE FPP], p. 381. 


Ts theory concerning the origin of property, and con- 
ſequently of juſtice, is, in the main, the ſame with that 
hinted at and adopted by Grotius, © Hinc diſcimus, quæ 
© fuerit cauſa, ob quam a primæva communione rerum 
primo mobilium, deinde & immobilium diſceſſum eſt: 
nimirum quod cum non contenti homines veſci ſponte 
natis, antra habitare, corpore aut nudo agere, aut cor- 
ticibus arborum ferarumve pellibus veſtito, vitæ genus 
exquiſitius delegiſſent, induſtria opus fuit , quam finguli 
rebus ſingulis adhiberent : Quo minus autem fructus in 
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* commune conferrentur , primum obſtitit locorum, in quæ 


homines diſceſſerunt , diſtantia , deinde juſtitiæ & amoris 


“ defectus, per quem fiebat , ut nec in labore, nec in 


conſumptione fructuum, que debebat, æqualitas ſerva- 
ce retur. Simul diſcimus, quomodo res in proprietatem 


c jverint; non animi actu ſolo, neque enim ſcire alii pote- 


& rant, quid alii ſuum eſſs vellent, ut eo abſtinerent, & 
idem velle plures poterant; ſed pacto quodam aut ex- 


« tionem. De jure belli & pacis. Lib. ii. cap. 2. $. 2. 
art. 4 & 5. | 
NOTE : £003], p. 382. is 


NaruraL may be oppoſed, either to what is unuſual, 
miraculous, or artificial. In the two former ſenſes, juſtice 


and property are undoubtedly natural. But as they ſuppoſe 


reaſon , forethought, deſign, and a ſocial union and con- 
federacy among men, perhaps that epithet cannot ſtrictly , 
in the laſt ſenſe, be applied to them. Had men lived 
without ſociety, property had never been known, and nei- 


ther juſtice nor injuſtice had ever exiſted. But ſociety 


among human creatures had been impoſlible without reaſon 


and forethought. Inferior animals that unite , are guided 


by inſtinct, which ſupplies the place of reaſon. But all 


theſe diſputes are merely verbal. 


Thar there be a ſeparation or diſtinction of poſſeſſions , 
and that this ſeparation be ſteady and conſtant; this is 
abſolutely required by the intereſts of ſociety, and hence 
the origin of juſtice and property, What 3 are 
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aſſigned to particular perſons; this is, generally ſpeaking , 
pretty indifferent ; and is often determined by very frivolous 
views and conſiderations. We ſhall mention a few particulars. 

Were a ſociety formed among ſeveral independent 
members, the moſt obvious rule which could be agreed on, : 
would be to annex property to preſent poſſeſſion, and 
leave every one a right to what he at preſent enjoys. The 
relation of poſſeſſion which takes place between the perſon 
and the object, naturally draws on the relation of property. 

For a like reaſon , occupation or firſt poſſeſſion becomes 
the foundation of property. 

Where a man beſtows labor and ;aduſiry upon any object 

which before belonged to nobody; as in cutting down and 
ſhaping a tree, in cultivating a field, &c. the alteration 
which he produces, cauſes a relation between him and the 
object, and naturally engages us to annex it to him by 
the new relation of propzrty. This cauſe here concurs with 
the public utility which conſiſts in the encouragement * 
to induſtry and labor. 

Perhaps teo, private humanity towards the poſſeſſor 
concurs in this inſtance with the other motives, and engages 
us to leave wih him what he has acquired by his ſweat 
and labor, and what he has flattered himſelf in the conſtant 
enjoyment of. For though private humanity can by no 
means be the origin of juſtice, ſince the latter virtue fo 
often contradicts the former; yet when the rule of ſeparate 
and conſtant poſſeſſion is once formed by the indiſpenſible 
neceſſities of ſociety, private humanity, and an averſion to 
the doing a hardſhip to another, may, in a particular inſtance, 
give riſe to a particular rule of property. 

I am much inclined to think, that the right of ſucceſſion 
or inheritance much depends on thoſe connexions. of the 
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magination; and that the relation to a former proprietor 
begetting a relation to the object, is the cauſe why the 


property is transferred to a man after the death of his 


kinſman. It is true, induſtry is more encouraged by the 
transference of poſſeſſion to children or near relations: But 


this conſideration will only have place in a cultivated ſociety : 
' whereas the right of ſucceſſion is regarded even among the 


greateſt Barbarians. 
Acquiſition of property, by * For , can be explained 


ro way but by having recourſe to the relations and con- 


nexions of the imagination, 


The property of rivers, by the laws of moſt nations, and 
by the natural turn of our thought, is attributed to the 


proprietors of their banks, excepting ſuch vaſt rivers as the 


Rhine or the Danube, which ſeem too large to follow as 
an acceſſion to the property of the neighbouring fields. 
Yet even theſe rivers are conſidered as the property of that 
nation through whoſe dominions they run; the idea of a 


nation being of a ſuitable bulk to correſpond with them , 


and bear them ſuch a relation in the fancy. _ 
The acceſſions which are made to land bordering upon 


_ rivers , follow the land, ſay the civilians, provided it be 


made by what they call alluvion, that is, inſenſibly and 


imperceptibly ; which are circumſtances that aſſiſt the ima- 
gination in the conjunction. 


Where there is any conſiderable portion torn at once from 


one bank and added to another, it becomes not his property 


whoſe land it falls on, till it unite with the land, and till the 
trees and plants have ſpread their roots into both. Before 
that, the thought does not ſufficiently join them. 


Is ſhort, we muſt ever diltinguilhe between the neceſſity 


of a ſeparation and conſtancy in men's poſſeſſion, and the 
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rules which aſſign particular objects to particular perſons. 
The firſt neceſſity is obvious, ſtrong, and invincible : The 
latter may depend on a public utility more light and fri. 
volous, on the ſentiment of private humanity and averſion 


NOTE [SS], p. 387. 


Tur term pride is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe; but 
this ſentiment ſeems indifferent, and may be either good 
or bad, according as it is well or ill founded, and ac- 
cording to the other circumſtances which accompany it. 
The French expreſs this ſentiment by the term amour propre; 
but as they alſo expreſs ſelf- love as well as vanity by the 
ſame term, there ariſes thence a great confuſion in Roche- 
foucault, and many of their moral writers. 


NOTE [CTT1, p. 390. 


Love and eſteem are nearly the ſame paſſion, and ariſe 
from ſimilar cauſes. The qualities which produce both are 


ſevere and ſerious ; or where its object is great, and makes 
IT a ſtrong impreſſion , or where it produces any degree of 
humility and awe; in all theſe caſes the paſſion which 


than love. Benevolence attends both ; but is connected with 
love in a more eminent degree. There ſeems to be ſtill a 
ſtronger mixture of pride in contempt, than of humility in 


f eſteem; and the reaſon would not be difficult to one who 


8 ſtudied accurately the paſſions. All theſe various mixtures 
and compoſitions and appearances of ſentiment form a very 


to private hardſhip, on poſitive laws, on precedents, ana- 
logies, and very fine connexions and turns of the imagination. 


ſuch as communicate pleaſure. But where this pleaſure is 


ariſes from the pleaſure is more properly denominated eſteem 
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curious ſubject of ſpeculation, but are wide of our preſent 
purpoſe. Throughout this inquiry, we always conſider in 
general, what qualities are a ſubject of praiſe or of cen- 
ſure, without entering into all the minute differences of 
ſentiment which they excite. It is evident, that whatever 
is contemned, is alſo diſliked, as well as what is hated ; 
and we here endeavour to take objects according to their 


moſt ſimple views and appearances. Theſe ſciences are but 


too apt to appear abſtract to common readers, even with 


all the precautions which we can take to clear them from 


ſuperfluous ſpeculations, and bring them down to every 
capacity. | 


NOTE {(UU}, p. 392- 


TEE following paſſage of Cicero is worth quoting, as 
being the moſt clear and expreſs to our purpoſe that any 
thing can be imagined ; and in a diſpute which is chiefly 
verbal, muſt, on account of the author, carry an authority 
from which there can be no appeal. 25 

“Virtus autem, quz eſt per ſe ipſa laudabilis, et ſine 
qua nihil laudari poteſt, tamen habet plures partes; qua- 
rum alia eſt ad laudationem aptior. Sunt enim aliz 
virtutes, quæ videntur in moribus hominum, et quadam 
comitate ac beneficentia poſitæ: aliæ quæ in ingenii aliaua 
facultate, aut animi magnitudine ac robore. Nam cle- 
“ mentia, juſtitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo in periculis 
“ communibus , jucunda eſt auditu in laudationibus: omnes 
enim he virtutes non tam ipſis, qui eas in ſe habent, 
quam generi hominum fructuoſæ putantur. Sapientia et 
magnitudo animi, qua omnes res humanæ tenues et pro 
nihilo putantur : et in excogitando vis quædam ingenii, et 
ipſa eloquentia, admirationis habet non minus, jucunditatis 
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4 minus: ipſos enim magis videtur , quos laudamus, quam 


illos, apud quos laudamus, ornare ac tueri. Sed tamen 
in laudanda jungenda ſunt etiam hæc genera virtutum. 
Ferunt enim aures hominum, cum illa quæ jucunda et 
' grata , tum etiam illa, quæ mirabilia ſunt in virtute, lau- 
« dari. De orat. lib. ii. cap. 84. | 

I ſuppoſe, if Cicero were now alive, it would be "a 
difficult to fetter his moral ſentiments by narrow ſyſtems , 
or perſuade him that no qualities were to be admitted as 
virtues, or acknowledged to be a part of perſonal merit, 
but what were recommended by The hole Duty of Man. 


NOTETXX]; p. ar6. 


During the time of the emperors, the Romans ſeem 
to have been more given to intrigues and gallantry than 
the Engliſh are at preſent : And the women of condition, 
in order to retain their lovers, endeavoured to fix a name 
of reproach on thoſe who were addicted to wenching and 
low amours. They were called Ancillarioli. See Seneca de 
beneficiis, lib. 1. cap. 9. See alſo Martial, lib. xii. epig. 58. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


